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Art.  1.  Memoirs  of  General  Washington.  By  Geougk  BAP»rcBOFT. 

Boston^  United  States. 

"Vr  AVIG  ATORS  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when 
they  first  descried  the  shores  of  a  new  world,  had  few  or  no 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  real  importance  of  their  discovery.  Their 
dreams  were  all  golden  ones,  in  the  basest  sense  of  the  expression. 
India,  or  the  realms  of  Cathay ;  an  El  Dorado  or  the  Zipangu  of 
Marco  Polo;  a  land  of  diamonds,  painted  birds,  and  pretty 
women  in  a  state  of  nature;  the  paradise  of  Mussulmen  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  part  and  parcel  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ; — these,  and 
similar  hallucinations  left  little  space  for  sober  trutli,  and  the 
realities  of  life.  Could  they  but  have  been  informed  that  America 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  trial,  on  which  social  and  political  problems 
would  be  solved  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe ; — tliat  repub¬ 
lics  would  one  day  cover  nearly  the  whole  continent;  that 
despotic  princes,  aristocracies,  and  hierarchies  would  there  have 
their  inutility  demonstrated ; — it  may  well  be  conceived  tliat  popes 
would  never  have  blessed  transatlantic  enterprises,  and  that  the 
Catholic  Isabella  would  have  sent  Christopher  Columbus  about 
his  business. 

A  fresh  volume  of  knowledge  w’as,  however,  put  into  the  hands 
of  mankind ;  and  every  speculator,  whether  sophist,  soldier,  or 
fortune-hunter,  turned  over  some  new  leaf  oi  it.  The  pages 
were  all  so  full  of  moving  pictures,  that  Europe  read  ana  ran. 
Selfishness  started  up  into  a  (Jolossus  striding  across  the  seas ;  at 
once  the  idol  and  wonder-working  monument  of  the  age.  Such 
an  influx  of  the  precious  metals  occurred  as  to  affect  values  in 
every  civilized  region.  Silver  seemed  in  the  way  of  becoming 
C()mmon  as  stones,  as  it  was  in  Jerusalem  during  the  clays  of 
Solomon.  Adventurers  founded  kingdoms,  overturned  dynasties, 
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supplanted  the  children  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  sent  home 
shiploads  of  ingots  and  plate,  and  put  old  fabulists  to  tlie  blush,  in 
the  blazonry  of  their  transcendent  exploits.  But  the  greatest 
marvels  remained  behind ;  as  yet  unseen  and  untold.  Out  of  a 
chaos  of  cruelty  and  confusion,  order  without  tyranny,  prosperity 
without  taxes,  states  without  crowns,  coronets,  or  sUinding 
armies,  were  to  arise;  and  stranger  than  all,  religion  was  to 
flourish,  without  either  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God,  or  any 
other  establishment  Credat  Judams  Apella^  would  Bartolomiio 
Las  Casas  have  exclaimed,  when  he  was  countenancing  a  negro 
slave-trade  to  spare  the  Indians !  Meanwhile,  onward  flowed  the 
years  of  many  generations.  Mammon,  ambition,  and  curiosity 
worked  their  way ;  surpassed  for  the  most  part  by  ecclesiastical 
persecution.  That  famous  verity,  ‘Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy,  and 
‘  heterodoxy  is  another  person’s  doxy,’  was  acted  out  by  those  in 
power,  long  before  Bishop  War  bur  ton’s  definition  could  liave 
dared  to  pass  current.  James  and  Charles  Stuart  knew  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,  as  indeed  did  their 
children  after  them;  and  their  behaviour  was  consistent  witli  their 
creed.  Tlie  emigrants,  who  disembarked  upon  the  rock  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  were  puritans  in  faith,  and  republicans  in  ]K)licy ;  flying 
from  the  tender  mercies  of  Laud,  Strafford,  and  the  Star  Chamber. 
Here  lay  the  mind,  which  afterwards  leavened  the  whole  land 
from  Penobscot  to  Pensacola.  Their  charter,  singular  to  say, 
empowered  them  to  select  whatever  form  of  government  should 
be  most  agreeable  to  themselves,  provided  only  that  its  laws  were 
not  repugnant  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  Ilow  such  a  grant 
ever  could  have  emanated  from  the  despots  and  dunces  at  home, 
lias  always  been  matter  of  surprise.  Virginia  was  settled  rather 
earlier,  in  the  former  and  more  peaceful  period  of  James's  reign. 
Hence,  as  religion  had  less  to  do  with  this  colony,  it  manifested 
considerable  sympatliy  w’ith  the  principles  of  royalism  at  home ; 
being  the  last  to  acknowledge  the  protectorate,  and  the  foremost 
in  hailing  the  Restoration.  The  Church  of  England  was  regu¬ 
larly  estiiblished.  So  unbroken  was  its  uniformity,  tliat  when 
Washington  was  a  young  man,  not  a  single  place  of  worship 
either  for  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestant  Dissenters  existed.  A 
portion  of  the  country,  however,  liad  been  severed  under  Charles 
the  First  to  form  Maryland,  which  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Romanist, 
gladly  accepted  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  those,  who  like  himself, 
were  expatriated  by  soi  disant  Protestants  in  England ;  appro¬ 
priate  prototypes  and  progenitors  to  the  Exeter  Hall  and  Orange¬ 
men  in  our  own  day.  No  less  than  200  Catholic  families  accom¬ 
panied  his  lordship  to  tliis  asylum  about  the  y^ar  1035 :  and  it 
wras  afterwards  found  that  neither  the  loyalty  or  Virginia,  nor  tlie 
popery  of  Baltimore,  could  remain  proof  against  the  charms  of 
Ub^ty.  The  mighty  struggle  for  the  rights  of  man  fused  them 
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all  doini  into  one  mass ;  witliout  excepting  any  pacific  or  pecu¬ 
liarly  passive  propensities,  which  Penn  mirat  have  been  supposed 
to  have  stamped  upon  Pennsylvania ;  or  Berkeley,  and  Carteret, 
or  the  ancestors  of  Rip  Van  Winkel,  upon  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware.  North  and  South  Carolina  remembered 
and  applied  to  themselves  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  long  after  his 
constitution  of  Caziques  had  been  consigned  to  the  limbo  of 
vanities.  Georgia  had  witnessed  witli  slight  emotion  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  zeal  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield.  It  was  the  weakest  and 
least  healthy  of  all  the  provinces ;  forming  a  strong  contrast  to 
New  England,  the  head  and  hand  of  the  Union,  divided  into  four 
sections,  and  subsequently  branching  into  the  prosperous  states  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island. 

The  connexion  between  these  colonies  and  the  Mother  country 
was  of  a  simple  and  general  nature.  They  had  amongst  them, 
in  considerable  force,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  British 
constitution,  strengthened  and  based  upon  the  industry,  hardi¬ 
hood,  and  free  habits  of  thought,  entertained  by  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  German  settlers.  A  mixture  of 
sects  In  the  middle  and  southern  provinces  threw  off  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  wholesome  fermentation,  much  of  the  illiberality  and 
fanaticism,  which  for  some  generations  disgraced  their  Northern 
neighbours.  These  again,  in  their  turn,  grew  wiser,  as  prosperity 
warmed  them  into  more  intercourse  with  others;  ana  enabled 
them  to  circulate  their  political  opinions  at  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston.  They  were  all  tar  enough 
from  Great  Britain,  to  be  free  from  many  of  those  drawbacks  and 
disadvantages,  which  an  antiquated  ana  corrupt  aristocracy  had 
engrained  into  her  government  and  society.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  that,  while  the  representative  system  prevailed  us  the 
basis  of  all  equitable  legislation,  and  commercial  greatness,  there 
was  not  a  borough-proprietor  in  the  colonies,  nor  an  opportunity 
(with  one  exception)  for  public  oppression  and  subserviency. 
Slavery  was  that  anomalous  exception ;  and  it  affected  indeed  tne 
whole  country,  wherever  it  prevailed.  Slaves  raised  the  tobacco, 
rice,  and  indigo,  the  most  valuable  articles  of  export,  and  the 
products  of  the  middle  and  southern  regions.  North  of  New 
Vork  there  were  few  negroes.  But  this  painful  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  again  forced  upon  the  reader’s  attention,  before  the 
close  of  the  present  article.  Tlie  hero  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  himself  a  slave-holder. 

George  Washington  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1732, 
at  Bridges  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  province 
of  Virginia.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Augustine  Wasliington, 
by  his  second  wife  Mary  Ball.  His  father  liad  been  married 
before  to  Jane  Butler,  who  bore  him  three  sons  and  a  daughter ; 
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and  by  his  second  lady,^  he  had  four  boys  and  two  girls.  The 
great  grandfather  of  this  gentleman,  John  Washington,  was  the 
ormnm  emigrant  in  1657.  We  are  informed  that  his  wealth  and 
in^ence  were  extensive  in  his  own  country  ;  nor  is  it  clearly  as¬ 
certained,  what  induced  him  to  leave  it.  His  illustrious  descendant 
rather  prided  himself  upon  the  gentility  of  his  origin  ;  and  had 
his  coat-of-arms  carefully  engraven  even  upon  his  two  golden¬ 
headed  canes  mentioned  in  his  last  will  and  testament  Few 
authentic  notices  have  been  preserved  of  his  early  boyhood ;  yet 
it  is  evident  that  from  its  commencement,  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety 
of  mind,  clearness  of  judgment,  and  closeness  of  observation, 
formed  the  staple  materials  of  his  character.  He  was  fond  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry :  and  it  was  at  one  period  doubtful,  whe¬ 
ther  he  should  go  to  sea,  or  become  a  land-surveyor.  His  father's 
death,  when  George  had  just  touched  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
age,  left  him  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  and  decided  his  choice. 
I^e  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  a  naval  life  for  her  son  ;  and  the 
lad  proved  too  dutiful  to  thwart  her  inclinations.  At  sixteen,  he 
therefore  engaged  in  business  as  a  practical  surveyor :  when, 
youth  as  he  was,  his  pen  was  often  in  his  hand  to  record  the 
events  of  every  day  in  a  rough  diary  kept  for  his  own  use ;  as 
also  to  compile  various  treatises  apparently  for  future  publication. 
Such  were  nis  ‘  Rules  of  Civility  and  decent  Behaviour  in  Com- 
*  pany  and  Conversation.*  His  occupation  seems  to  have  been 
not  unsuitable  to  his  future  career;  since,  besides  imposing 
habits  of  strict  attention  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  general 
localities,  on  a  large  range  and  scale,  it  led  him  out  on  extensive 
tours  through  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  accustoming  him  to 
hardships  and  privations. 

At  eighteen,  Washington  made  a  voyage  to  Barbadocs,  wdtli 
his  elder  half-brother,  Lawrence,  who  had  been  attacked  by  a 
pulmonary  disorder,  which  terminated  his  existence  in  1752,  after 
ne  had  just  lived  to  return  to  his  estate  of  Mount  Vernon  on  the 
Potomac.  By  his  death,  it  became  the  property  and  seat  of  the 
future  liberator  of  America:  and  such  was  the  opinion  enter- 
tmned  of  the  young  proprietor’s  ability,  that  although  no  more 
than  nineteen,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  Adjutants-genend  of 
Virginia  with  the  rank  of  major;  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  colony 
for  his  district  Private  papers  show  that  for  some  time  before 
receiving  this  appointment  his  propensities  had  taken  a  strong 
military  turn  ;  and  that  during  his  excursion  to  the  West  Indies, 
no  opportunity  wtis  lost  of  attending  to  whatever  might  promote 
and  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Scenes,  ushering  in 
the  Seven  Years’  War,  soon  afforded  abundance  of  employment; 
as  would  be  seen,  had  we  room  for  details.  But  now  it  was,  that 
colonel  in  command,  he  entered  upon  a  training  for  another 
and  more  important  contest  His  service  from  August  1755  to 
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^  the  close  of  1758,  when  at  last  his  object  of  taking  Fort  Duquesue 

was  attained,  and  he  claimed  permission  to  retire,  procured  for 

!  him  notliiiig  in  the  way  of  compensation,  beyond  a  deep  know¬ 

ledge  of  mankind,  and  a  thorough  command  over  himself.  During 
this  period,  he  learned  to  follow  tlie  dictates  of  duty,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  military  renown.  His  patience,  his  patriotism,  and  his 
disinterestedness,  were  all  refined  and  hardened  in  a  furnace  of 
the  severest  trial.  He  was  taught  to  be  greater  in  defeat  and 
disappointment,  than  others  have  been  in  a  career  of  triumphs. 
He  nad  to  wage  war,  with  slender  means,  with  slight  success,  and 
witli  no  prospect  of  reversionary  fame.  His  health  and  strength 
were  consumed  in  seeing  his  plans  fail  through  the  ignorance  and 
blunders  of  other  men.  He  was  compelled  to  witness  train  after 
train  of  evils,  without  the  smallest  resources  for  their  alleviation. 
He  lived  amidst  the  perils  of  battle,  without  the  occurrence  of  a 
single  event  to  strike  upon  the  public  mind,  any  more  than  durii^ 
the  monotony  of  profoundest  peace.  There  was  neither  disci¬ 
pline,  nor  order,  nor  the  proper  payment  of  taxes,  nor  regular 
recruiting,  nor  a  commissariat.  He  had  to  defend  a  frontier  of 
300  miles  with  1500  men.  If  he  made  a  stand,  he  lost  every 
f  tiling  but  his  honour.  If  he  marched,  he  gained  notliing  but  the 
curses  of  those  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  were  thus  al^ndoned 
to  the  enemy.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  amidst  all  these  com¬ 
plications  of  disaster,  the  mass  of  the  people  sincerely  admired 
nis  conduct ;  and  his  soldiers  were  enthusiastic  in  their  personal 
attachment  to  him.  Every  body  saw  and  knew  that  he  did  his 
best;  that  his  motives  were  pure,  his  virtues  unsullied,  his  inten¬ 
tions  excellent,  his  plans  comprehensive.  He  waded  through 
dangers,  where  none  beside  would  have  ventured  into  the  current 
at  all.  He  learned  to  create  resources  within  himself ;  to  gather 
an  opportunity  whilst  or  whenever  it  happened  to  be  in  dower ; 
to  mAe  a  series  of  small  successes  answer  in  the  place  of  larger 
and  more  splendid  ones ;  to  preserve  in  perpetuity  the  equipoise 
^  ^  of  his  mind,  and  render  defeat  itself  the  very  means  of  achieving 
victory.  Before  the  termination  of  1758,  the  British  having 
taken  possession  of  Fort  Duquesne,  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands, 
the  Birmingham  of  America,  he  devoted  himself  for  fifteen  years 
to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 

Indeed,  his  favorite  title,  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
was  ‘  The  Farmer  of  Mount  Vernon.*  His  ample  estate  lay 
along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  comprising  9,000  acres  under 
his  own  management,  besides  other  tracts  or  immense  extent  and 
value.  Soon  afUT  the  resignation  of  his  commission,  he  married 
Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  a  rich  and  amiable  widow,  with  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  had  a  fortune  of  £20,000  sterling,  besides  her  dower 
ill  one  of  tlie  principal  properties  of  V^irginia.  He  lived  like  one 
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of  the  old  kings  of  pastoral  antiquity,  in  the  midst  of  his  lal)ourers 
and  dependents ; 

£ffi}irrpov  fffrf}ic(i  ex’  oyfiov  yri^oavpOQ  Ktip, 

Every  branch  of  his  business  was  conducted  upon  system ;  and 
with  the  most  exact  economy.  He  personally  inspected  the 
accounts  of  his  overseers  at  certain  intervals.  His  farms  were 
separated  into  sections,  which  were  all  numbered ;  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  each  being  registered,  he  could  always  ascertain  at  one 
view  the  profit  or  loss  of  any  particular  lands  or  their  crops,  and 
compare  the  relative  advantages  of  his  various  modes  of  husbandry. 
The  Mount  Vernon  estate  produced  liim  one  year  no  less  than 
7,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  10,000  of  Indian  corn ;  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  return  for  that  time  of  day,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little 
proud.  His  establishments  conUdned  1,000  persons,  including 
slaves.  He  obtained  the  greater  part  of  his  farming  utensils  and  im¬ 
plements  from  London,  but  manufactured  at  home  coarse  woollens 
and  linens  for  the  use  of  his  family,  or  at  least  of  his  negroes. 
Cyrus  Edmonds,  his  English  biographer,  has  properly  remarked 
that,  ‘It  must  appear  to  be  a  monstrous  anomaly  that  the  successful 
‘champion  of  the  freedom  of  the  New  World,  brave,  generous, 

‘  and  humane  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  should  himself  have  been 
‘  the  possessor  of  a  multitude  of  slaves ;  that  they  constituted  no 
‘small  proportion  of  his  property;  and  that  their  dearest  interests 
‘  were  uela  at  his  disposal,  or  by  him  delegated  to  the  disposal  of 
‘  others.  Perhaps  this  is  the  one  blemish  upon  the  history  of 
♦  George  Washington,  which  no  palliation  can  mitigate  or  conceal. 

‘  It  is  futile  to  allege  the  custom  of  a  nation  and  an  age,  which 
‘he  so  far  transcended;  and  it  is  equally  futile  to  allege  the  plea 
‘  of  necessity  arising  out  of  the  sUite  of  society,  since  no  man 
‘  knew  better  than  he,  how  null  and  void  are  all  the  claims  of 
‘  expediency  when  opposed  to  the  immutable  principles  of 
‘justice.  \Vhile  we  lament  this  strange  inconsistency  in  his 
‘  character,  our  only  consolation  is  found  in  the  fact  of  his  having 
‘  in  after  life  reprobated  by  his  example  the  detestable  principles 
‘and  practice,  with  which  he  had  previously  been  chargeable. 
‘  And  it  should  be  added,  that  all  w’ho  knew  him  bore  uniform 
‘testimony  to  the  justice  and  humanity  with  which  he  lightened 
‘  those  burdens,  w’hich  at  the  best  are  scarcely  tolerable.  It  is 
‘  only  to  be  lamented,  tliat  in  this  solitary  instance,  he  evinced  a 
‘  W’ant  of  moral  susceptibility  and  uprightness,  for  which  in  otlier 
‘  respects  he  stood  pre-eminent.’ 

Tne  following  extract  from  his  will  may  here  be  given,  as 
illustrating  what  has  just  been  observed:  ‘  Upon  the  decease  of 
‘my  wife,  it  is  my  >vill  and  desire  that  all  the  slaves  which  I  hold 
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‘in  my  own  right  shall  receive  their  freedom.*  To  emancipate 
‘  tliem  during  her  life,  would,  though  earnestly  wished  by  me,  be 
‘attended  with  such  insuperable  difficulties,  on  account  of  their 
‘  intermixture  by  marriage  with  tlie  dower  negroes,  as  to  excite 
‘the  most  painful  sensations,  if  not  disagreeable  consequences 
‘  from  the  latter,  while  both  descriptions  are  in  the  occupincy  of 
‘  the  same  proprietor ;  it  not  being  in  my  pon^er^  under  the  tenure 
‘  by  which  the  ‘dower  negroes  are  held,  to  manumit  them.  And 
‘whereas,  among  those  who  will  receive  freedom  according  to 
‘  this  devise,  there  may  be  some,  who  from  old  age  or  bodily  in- 
‘frrmities,  and  others,  who  on  account  of  their  infancy,  will  be 
‘nimble  to  support  themselves,  it  is  my  will  and  desire,  that  all 
‘  who  come  under  the  first  and  second  description,  shall  be  com- 
‘  fortably  clothed  and  fed  by  my  heirs,  while  they  live ;  and  tliat 
‘such  of  the  latter  description,  as  have  no  parents  living,  or  if 
‘  living  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  them,  ^all  be 
‘  l)oiind  by  the  court  until  they  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
‘five  years;  and  in  casi^  w’here  no  record  can  be  produced, 

‘  whereby  their  ages  can  be  ascertained,  the  judgment  of  the 
‘  court  upon  its  own  view  of  the  subject,  shall  be  absolute  and 
‘final.  The  negroes  thus  bound  are  (by  their  masters  and  mis- 
‘  tresses)  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  brought  up  to 
‘  some  useful  occupation,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  common- 
‘  wealth  of  Virginia,  providing  for  the  support  of  orphan  and 
‘  other  poor  children.  And  1  do  hereby  expressly  forbid  tlie  sale 
‘  or  transportation  out  of  the  said  commonwealth  of  any  slave  I 
*  may  die  possessed  of,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.  And  I 
‘do  moreover  most  pointedly  and  most  solemnly  enjoin  it  upon 
‘  my  executors  hereinafter  named,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  to  see 
‘  that  this  clause  respecting  slaves,  and  every  part  tliereof,  be  re- 
‘  ligiously  fulfilled  at  the  epoch  at  which  it  is  directed  to  take 
‘  place,  without  evasion,  neglect,  or  delay,  after  the  crops  which 
‘may  then  be  in  the  ground  are  harvested,  particularly  as  it 
‘  resjiects  the  aged  and  infirm  ;  seeing  that  a  regular  and  perraa- 
‘  nent  fund  be  established  for  their  support,  as  long  as  there  are 
‘  subjects  requiring  it ;  not  trusting  to  the  uncertain  provision  to 
‘  l>e  made  by  individuals.’  This  instrument  bears  date  the  9th  of 
July,  1790. 

Inhere  are  some  amusing  stories  told  with  reference  to  his 
habits  of  exactness,  which  were  occasionally  carried  out  to  a 
whimsical  excess:  yet  he  was  by  no  means  a  parsimonious  neigh¬ 
bour.  He  would  assist  any  one  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power, 
when  it  was  mjinifestly  a  case  of  need.  He  kept  an  open  house, 
and  a  noble  table.  His  duties  as  judge  of  the  county-court  were 
fulfilled  without  remuneration ;  and  upon  the  same  principles  be 
ser>'ed  as  representative  of  his  district  in  the  Virginian  House  of 
Burgesses.  Although  no  orator,  he  frequently  spoke  upon 
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practical  subjecU,  commanding  attention  tiirouij:li  the  S4.>untlih*>v 
of  bis  sense,  and  its  applicjilion  to  the  diiily  details  of  life.  As 
the  important  pericnl  of  the  revolutionary  strugvrle  approaclK*tl, 
his  mind  expanded  to  the  emergency,  and  by  few  was  it  survevcd 
with  deej>er  or  more  searching  sagticity. 

In  the  early  ptirt  of  the  Trench  war,  a  meeting  of  the  gover¬ 
nors  and  leading  persons  in  the  provinces  had  been  held  at 
Albany.  They  resolved,  after  mature  deliberation,  that  a  general 
Council  should  be  formed  of  members  to  be  chosen  bv  the  pn»- 
vincial  Assemblies ;  which  council,  together  with  a  governor,  to 
Ik*  appointed  by  the  crown,  should  be  authorized  to  make  general 
lau*s,  and  als4)  to  niise  mom  from  all  fltt  (vhnies  for  tlndr  coinmo?i 
defence.  The  British  rabinet  started  at  this  apparition  of  an 
union,  which  was  to  meet  their  successors  on  another  dav,  and 
realize  the  triumjdis  of  liberty.  A  controversy  now  began,  which 
liistcd  for  twenty  years;  until  wager  of  battle  decided  what  the 
j»en  had  long  proved,  to  the  siitisfaction  of  all  sensible  men  in 
Tnrope.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  at  the  peace  of  I’aris  in 
there  had  existed  for  nearly  a  century  some  small  revenue 
collected  in  the  American  Colonies  sul»jcct  lo  the  disposition  of 
the  parliament  of  the  Mother  country.  See  the  Tith  ami  *i.)th 
C’harh's  11  .,  (>  Coorge  11.,  and  the  Act  of  Navigation.  Tobacco 
and  indigo,  the  priuluce  of  the  middle  and  southern  districts,  were 
restrained  from  being  carried  thence  to  anv  other  nlace  than  tlic 
si>ter  plantations,  or  Creat  Britain,  without  certain  tluties  being 
levied,  before  the  goods  went  on  board  anv  vessel  for  exporUt- 
tion.  Toreign  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses,  also  pai<l  small  imj>osts 
on  their  iinportatit)n  into  tlie  colonies.  Yet,  without  going  into 
the  distinction  between  extiTualand  internal  taxes,  nr  tlM»e  raised 
for  revenue  as  being  ditVerent  from  those  levied  for  the  mere 
regulation  of  trade,  it  formed  no  valid  argument  agidnst  coh)nial 
claims,  that  they  had  been  tramj)led  under  foot,  during  tlie  pt'ritMl 
of  their  luniiige,  when  there  happened  to  be  no  abiiitv  to  .'substan¬ 
tiate  them.  The  right  assumed  by  the  first  Congress  at  Albany 
was  just  this: — 'I'liat  the  entire  system  of  Uixation  which  it 
developed  should  be  founded  upon  a  full  and  free  representation 
of  those  who  were  to  be  subject  to  the  impost.  But  suclr  an 
idea  was  death  t«»  the  usurpations  of  a  proud  peerage,  who  looked 
upon  the  plantations  as  the  fat  pitstiires  of  patronage :  as  of  no 
further  use  tluin  to  mend  broken  fortunes  ;  tis  rich  though  distant 
mines  of  wealth  to  be  worked  by  tiie  natives,  cost  what  it  might, 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  tliose  who  condescended  to  go  out  to 
them,  invested  with  the  nd)es  of  office.  Here  lay  the  whole 
nucleus  of  the  dispute  within  the  compass  of  a  nut-shell,  d  he 
two  mitagonist  principles  of  oligarchy  and  tlemocracy',  gathering 
tlieir  forces  from  opposite  cpiarters  of  the  firmament,  were  about 
to  meet  in  fierce  cidlision.  d'he  real  origin  of  that  collision  was 
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to  Ih?  souifht  for  tar  kick  in  some  primeval  poriiHi  of  society  :  its 
n*^ult  will  be  ever  recop:nized,  until  the  ^IoIh'  shall  ht'  no  more. 
This  is  what  made  ^>ir  James  Mackintosh  call  the  esUihlishment  of 
Anieric-an  independence  the  principal  event  of  civil  history. 

Several  subsidiary  causes  assisted  in  briny^in^  on  the  main 
cjitastruphe.  One  of  them  was  smu^tjlin^.  Smiators  lepslated 
with  laujrhablc  u^ravity.  Custom-houses  and  revemu'-cutters  were 
multiplied.  Orders  in  council  thundered  unutterable  thin^ 
;itrainst  illicit  practices:  yet  all  the  while,  nothinsr  increiLsi'd  but 
the  \*ast  funo^us  of  corruption.  T  he  returns  to  the  treasury  were 
in  a  ^llopinjjf  consumption.  T  he  lejfal  and  contrakuul  trades 
riowed  in  marvellous  contrast  to  each  other.  T  he  West  India 
intert'st,  as  it  was  c;dled,  now  caught  the  alarm ;  and  fresh  mea¬ 
sures  were  set  in  motion  to  suppress,  what  can  never  be  safely 
suppressed, — the  natural  tendencies  of  mankiiul.  Many  Americiui 
merchants  had  embarked  lar^e  capitals  in  the  prohibited  com- 
inertv,  simply  because  it  was  profitable.  T  he  new  plans  of 
irovemment  could  not  annihilate  the  system  so  lony^  as  it  held  out 
h(»pes  of  a  tempting  harvest ;  but  like  Samson’s  foxes  they  de¬ 
stroyed  property  and  profit  to  an  immense  extent,  and  scattered 
the  fire-brands  of  discontent  and  mischief  far  and  wide.  They 
hurt,  moreover,  both  friends  and  foes.  Spain  had  lon^  endea¬ 
voured  in  vain  to  prevent  the  clandestine  interchange  of  comnu>- 
diiies  between  her  settlements  and  Ikiiish  ports  so  advantai^eous 
to  the  latter:  this  was  done  for  her,  by  the  s;ii>:es  of  Ciothain,  then 
constitutiiiiT  the  rabinet  in  London.  T  heir  instructions  Ji^iven  to 
the  naval  ofHcers  employed  made  no  distinctions.  The  coasting 
and  foreio^n  trades,  from  lh)sti)n  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Hal- 
tiiuore,  and  Charleston,  and  thence  to  Lisbon  and  the  Straits, 
Mifiered  severelv.  A  succession  of  seizures  opened  innumerable 
sources  of  ill-humour.  Abuse  and  contempt  were  poured  upon 
the  orilinances  of  the  mother  country,  and  those  who  felt  bound 
to  execute  them.  In  other  worils  the  relations  of  Americji  to 
(ireat  BriUiin  underwent  a  ^^radnal  but  decisive  change.  One 
side  was  assuming  an  attitude  of  resistance  rather  than  submission; 
the  other  had  long  continued  a  course  of  domination  rather  than 
protection.  At  length  an  Act  passed,  in  the  Autumn  of  17(>I,  of 
heinous  absurditv  and  injustice.  It  authorised  the  once  lucrative 
intercourse  between  the  North  Americiuis  and  the  French  and 
Spanish  harbours,  inconsistent  as  that  was  with  the  letter  of 
cohmiid  charters ;  yet  at  the  siune  moment,  such  duties  were  im¬ 
posed  upon  sugars,  indigo,  coflee,  Kie^t  India  silks  and  (.‘alicoes, 
foreign  cambrics  and  lawns,  as  amounted  to  a  prohibition ;  and 
all  offenders  against  the  law  w’ere  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  Court,  deprived  of  trial  by  jury.  T'he  minister  gave  out 
that  he  had  a  two-fold  object  iifview, — to  regulate  I'olonial  c'oin- 
luertv,  and  raise  a  revenue  on  port,  sherry,  and  Madeira  wines. 
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ami  on  coffee  and  pimento,  ^rown  in  the  British  W  est  Indies. 
The  latter  intention  was  recited  in  a  preamble,  with  most  cool 
eftronlery.  Another  Bill  also  went  throut(h  both  houses,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  royal  assent,  tamperimr  witli  the  paper  currency. 
Next  year  followed  the  Stamp  Act;  which  had  indeed  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  previous  session,  as  if  to  afford  due  notice  at  what 
time  the  cup  of  inicpiity  would  be  full  to  overflowing.  New 
Kurland  loudly  declared  that  the  conduct  of  parliament  broke  in 
iipon  her  peculiar  privileji^es,  as  well  as  on  the  Maij^na  C'harta  of 
mankind.  Old  England  declared  it  was  not  so;  or  at  least,  her 
aristocracy,  paramount  in  the  House  of  Oomnions,  put  that  denial 
into  her  mouth  ;  clap})intr  their  left  hands  upon  tlieir  ])ockets,  and 
the  rijrht  upon  their  swords.  Oeor^e  the  Third  threw  his  personal 
feelings  into  the  scale  of  war  and  opjiression.  lie  w-as  a  fanner, 
like  Washington,  but  as  dull  and  obstinate  as  one  of  his  own  oxen 
at  W  indsor.  Lord  liute  and  the  bishops  had  tilled  his  pericra¬ 
nium  with  notions  of  passive  obedience ;  and  having  once  yoked 
him  to  their  plough,  the  colonies  were  to  be  the  Aceldama  of  his 
<loininions, — the  everlasting  reproach  of  his  reii>;n. 

N'iro^iuia  and  the  middle  States  took  up  the  hue  and  cry; 
transmitting  it  from  the  Delaware  to  (ieoriria.  Combinations 
i»Tew  out  of  the  tjrouud,  sown  as  it  was  with  the  seeds  of  freedom 
and  intelliu^ence.  In  the  mother  country,  a  jxmerful  ])arliamentary 
opposition  unveileil  all  the  folly  of  the  crown  ;  althou«>:h  amidst 
the  immortid  eflorts  of  the  first  W  illiam  Pitt,  Mr.  Et)x,  Mr. 
Burke,  and  C\>lonel  Barre,  justice  was  eloquent  in  vain.  Doctor 
.lohnson  fulminated  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  ‘  '1  axatii)u  no 
Tyranny;*  his  pension  affordino^  him  300  rejisons  })er  annum  for 
the  opinion  he  entertained.  IMiilosophers  of  another  and  nol)lcr 
•^rade  also  discussed  the  subject,  and  helped  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind  through  a  free  press, —  that  battering-ram  of  tlie 
middle  classes,  which  is  to  level  every  abuse  under  the  cope  ol 
heaven.  Merchanfs,  whose  business  had  wasted  away  from  the 
non-importation  agreements,  lifted  u|)  their  voice  in  loud  remon¬ 
strances.  Vet  ten  years  more  of  preliminary  logomachy  ensued, 
during  which  interval,  the  Cirenvilles  went  out  of  j>ower,  to  make 
room  for  the  Kockingham  W  higs ;  who,  in  their  turn  gJivc  way 
to  Lord  C'hatham  and  his  gout,  the  infamy  of  the  Duke  of 
(Jrafton,  and  the  good-natured,  but  presumptuous  ignorance  of 
Lord  North.  W  here,  through  this  momentous  decade  of  years 
were  the  vaunted  advantages  of  the  matchless  constitutiem  ?  An 
arrogant  nobility  u]>held  their  stolid  sovereign  agJiinst  what  they 
termed  the  dangerous  dt)ctrines  of  tlieir  day:  while  both  cheere<l 
on  an  uneducateil  people  to  their  ruin,  amidst  the  blessings  of  an 
t»pulent  church,  and  the  yotes  of  an  unreformed  parliament. 
Menaces  and  instdenee  ro;ired  across  tlu'  Atlantic  at  the  very 
crisis,  when  reason  alone  couhl  be  listened  to ;  and  on  the  con- 
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trarvj  concession  without  conciliation,  or  conciliation  without  con¬ 
cession,  was  always  cerUiin  to  be  inanifestoci,  just  when  firmness 
juhI  singleness  of  purpose  were  most  required.  Statesmen  in 
Kiit^land  oscillated  between  their  hopes  and  their  fears  ;  both  the 
owe  and  the  other  emanating  all  the  time  from  the  profoundest 
selfishness.  The  point  rapidly  arrived,  M’hen  it  would  have  been 
a  solecism  in  politics  for  Great  Ikitain  any  lon^r  to  have  lorded 
it  over  America:  and  so  after  declarations  to  cover  the  loss  of 
national  dij^nity,  and  resolutions  to  lull  and  soothe,  while  bullets 
were  casting;,  ships  being;  builded,  and  cannon  loaded; — after  ad¬ 
dresses  to  Lord  Shelburn  and  his  majesty,  riots  in  Massachusetts, 
a  convention  from  the  provincial  towns,  the  arrival  of  military 
forces  in  New  Kng;land,  disputes  between  the  citizens  and  soldiers, 
remonstrances  and  partial  redress  of  g;rievances,  the  loss  of  the 
Kast  India  Com])any’s  tea,  followed  up  by  the  Boston  Port  Bill 
and  its  consequences  ; — the  seizure  and  destruction  of  some  public 
stores  at  Concord,  at  leng;th  led  to  an  avowed  commencement  of 
hostilities  on  the  I9th  of  A])ril,  1775. 

'I'he  eye  of  \Vashing;tou  had  watched  the  cloud  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  was  no  bii^<rer  than  a  man’s  hand.  On  the  previous 
IHth  of  .Inly,  1771*,  he  liad  presided  at  a  i^eneral  meeting  of  the 
freeholders  and  inhabitants  in  his  county  of  Fairfax.  He  there 
ojuMied  his  whole  [mind,  and  moulded  the  Huctnating;  sentiments 
of  \  irg;inia  into  a  consistency  of  form,  snit«d)le  to  its  situation  and 
circumstJinces.  Besolntions  carried  by  acclamation  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  expressed  an  unequivocal  denial  of  Eng;land*s  claim  to  tax 
the  colonies,  coupled  with  a  determination  tosnsj)end  all  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse,  as  well  with  her  until  she  should  abandon  her 
pretensions,  as  with  all  parties  in  America  itself,  who  should  re- 
fiise  to  enter  into  similar  aj^reements.  A  luminous  stiitement  w^as 
then  g;iven  of  the  entire  question  at  issue ;  and  after  sixteen  mo¬ 
tions  had  been  passed  unanimously,  the  chairman  was  g;ratified 
with  tlie  seventeenth,  which  is  too  interesting;  not  to  be  copied 
verbatim:  ‘  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opiiiioirof  this  assembly  that 
Nlurin^  our  present  difficulty  and  distress,  no  slaves  ouj^ht  to  be 
‘  imported  into  any  of  the  British  colonies  on  this  continent ;  and 
‘  we  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  our  most  earnest  wishes 
‘to  see  an  entire  stop  for  ever  put  to  such  a  wicked,  cruel,  and 
‘  unnatural  trade.’  Shame  to  the  Ignited  States,  that  this  proft^s- 
sion  of  honesty  wrung  from  them  in  the  hour  of  trial,  should  have 
l>een  forgotten  when  the  storm  had  swept  l)y,  and  left  the  sun  of 
their  prosj>erity  unclouded.  W  ashington  jrersonally  meant  well; 
mid  at  all  events  was  wishing  to  embark  in  the  mighty  contest 
betore  him  with  a  clear  conscience.  He  wrote  to  iiryan  I'airlax 
not  many  weeks  afterw^ards,  that  ‘the  crisis  w’as  arrived,  when  his 
‘countrymen  must  assert  their  rights,  or  submit  to  every  imposi- 
‘tion  that  could  be  heaped  upon  tliem,  until  custom  and  use 
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^should  make  them  tame  and  abject  slaves  :*  and  he  for  one,  was 
;inxious  from  his  heart,  that  no  man,  of  whatever  ejiste  or  colour, 
should  be  thus  degraded.  Perhaps  his  impression  was  a  correct 
one,  that  at  such  a  juncture  nothing  else  could  safely  be  done 
than  pointing  to  prospective  emancipation.  Virginia  tlieu  held 
in  bondage  neiu’ly  300, (H)0  negroes,  as  slie  does  lunv  upw'ards  of 
4.)0,000;  and  not  an  iota  of  j)ublic  attention  could  be  spared  from 
the  apj)roaching  conflict.  It  is  further  remarkable  that,  until 
some  time  later,  Washington,  in  common  with  otlier  leading  men 
in  America,  did  not  believe  it  the  interest  of  his  own  province, 
or  any  other  upon  the  continent,  separately  or  collectivelv,  to 
set  u|)  for  independence.  It  recpiired  more  provocations,  burn¬ 
ings,  and  bloodshed,  to  screw  up  their  moral  courage  to  the  ne¬ 
cessary  pitch.  It  was  in  slowly  ascending  the  hill  Diflieulty  that 
their  horizon  enlarged;  and  wonderful  it  must  then  have  appeared, 
that  their  ]>revious  aspirations  had  remained  so  limited.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  conversiition  is  said  t(»  have  occurred  in  1T50  betw  een  Mr. 
Pratt,  afterwards  Lord  Camden,  and  Dr.  Franklin:  ‘  lor  all  that 
‘  you  Americans  say  of  your  loyalty,’  observod  Mr.  Pratt,  ‘  I  know 
‘you  will  one  day  throw’  ott’  your  dependence  upon  this  country; 

‘  and  iu>twithstanding  your  boasted  aflection  to  it,  will  set  ii])  for 
‘  yourselv'es.*  Franklin  answ  ered,  ‘  No  such  idea  is  entertained 
‘ill  the  minds  of  the  Americans:  and  no  such  idea  will  ever 
‘  enter  into  their  heads,  vnlvss  you  grossly  abuse  (lu  ui*  ‘  \  cry 
‘  true,’ rejilied  Mr.  Ihatt,  ‘but  that  is  one  of  the  main  causes, 

‘  which  1  see  iri/l hajtpcu^  fim!  will ])ro(luce  the  cvent,^  W  ashington 
declares  in  a  letter  to  C'aptain  Robert  Mackenzie,  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Dth  of  ( )etober,  I7T1,  that  he  was  well  satisfied ‘no  such 
‘  thing  was  desired  bv  anv  thinking  men  in  all  North  America.’ 
Necessity  was  the  schoolmistress  who  led  them  on,  from  the 
alphabet  to  the  syntax,  in  the  grammar  of  politics.  Meanwhile, 
Mount  Vernon  had  been  exchanged  by  its  proprietor  for  a  seat 
in  congress,  where  his  assistance  piawed  of  first-rate  importance 
ill  drawing  uj>  a  series  of  able  pa])ers,  which  convinced  all  Furope 
that  the  revolution  had  been  undertaken  by  those  who  at  least 
kiu‘w  how  to  decline  the  verb — to  govern;  and  that  there  were 
heads  to  giiiile,  and  hearts  to  maintain  a  just  ap|>lication  of  its 
principles.  After  the  sanguinarv  affair  of  Runker’s  Hill, 
W’ashiiigttui  was  unanimously  elected  general  and  eommander- 
in-chief  of  the  Cnited  C’olonies  and  their  forces. 

On  arriving  at  Cambridge,  he  was  received  bv  an  armv  of 
11,500  men  with  enthusiastic  joy.  Ilis  ])lan  was  to  keep  up  their 
spirits,  prejiare  them  for  the  real  hardships  of  warfare,  and  com¬ 
pel  the  Rritisli  to  evacuate  Poston.  T  his  last  matter  he  saw  at 
once  could  be  of  no  easy  attainment.  His  soldiers  were  poorly 
provided  with  fire-arms,  had  very  few  bayonets,  and  only  ahout 
nine  rounds  of  powder  and  ball  to  each  man.  He  promptly 
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pressed  upon  congress  the  appointment  of  a  proper  commissariat, 
the  establishment  of  a  marine,  the  formation  of  m^igazines,  and 
the  augmenUition  of  the  term  of  enlistment.  Hut  now  began  his 
fiery  trails.  His  men  in  arms  had  volunteered,  in  the  excitement 
prmluced  by  recent  events,  for  twelve  months  only,  without  any 
ideas  of  mdiUiry  discipline;  while  everyone  in  the  minuteness 
of  his  individiKility,  fancied  himself  a  hero.  Congress  itself  had 
every  thing  yet  to  learn,  as  well  as  every  thing  to  do.  It  was 
deemed  patriotic,  moreover,  to  be  cautious  in  the  extent  of  power 
which  they  entrusted  even  to  their  general !  Never  could  a  ser¬ 
vice  have  been  conceived,  offering  so  few  attractions  to  a  nobh*’ 
and  magnanimous  spirit.  He  had  determined  from  the  first  to 
take  no  remuneration;  which  left  him  at  least  his  disinterested¬ 
ness  to  fall  back  upon  in  those  moments,  when  nothing  less  could 
liave  susUiined  him  amidst  the  ditficulties  of  his  position,  and  the 
ingratitude  of  his  countrymen.  As  winter  a|)proache<l,  his  troojis 
suffered  all  the  bitterness  of  the  season,  through  want  of  clothes, 
fuel,  and  provisions.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1775,  he  in¬ 
formed  congress,  that  the  military  chest  was  totally  exhausted; 
that  the  commissary-general  had  strained  his  credit  in  procuring 
assistance  to  the  utmost;  that  the  (piarter-mastcr-general  stood  in 
precisely  similar  circumstances ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
privates  were  in  a  state  not  far  fiom  mutiny,  uj>on  necessary  de¬ 
ductions  being  made  from  their  usual  allowances.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  1th  of  March,  177(),  he  pushed  forward  a  working-party 
of  1,200  men,  under  a  guard  of  800  more,  to  take  ])ossession  of 
Dorchester  Heights,  whicli  coinmiinded  Hoston  harbour.  In  this 
they  succeeded,  l^y  <lav-l>reak,  they  had  thrown  up  respectable 
lines  of  defence,  'riioiigh  the  British  had  twenty  regiments  in 
Hostoil,  contempt  for  their  antagonists  procnr(*d  a  few  hours 
respite  for  the  latter.  I'hese  handled  spade  ami  pick-axe  for  their 
liberties  and  lives.  Sir  William  Howe  wasted  two  days  before 
his  arrangements  could  be  cinnpleted  for  an  attack  to  dislodge 
tliem ;  and  a  storm  then  dispersed  his  transports.  "J'he  gcddeii 
moment  in  fact  went  by;  so  that  on  the  I7tli  instant,  the  fleet 
was  under  full  sail  for  Halifax,  bearing  away  for  ever,  from  the 
capital  of  New  haigland,  the  last  vestiges  of  its  former  masters. 
8uch  were  the  first-fruits  of  Washington’s  energy,  skill,  and  j)er- 
severance. 

Congress  had  meanwhile  projected  an  expedition  against 
Canada,  which  failed,  as  is  well  known ;  w'ith  the  loss  moreover, 
of  the  gallant  General  Montgomery.  Wjushington  moved  to 
New  York  in  April,  since  it  was  evident  that  the  Hudson  would 
be  the  scene  of  the  next  campaign.  His  greatest  talents  are 
supposed  to  have  been  show  n  in  fortifying  the  Highlands  on  that 
river.  On  the  1th  of  July,  came  out  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  which  wall  ever  prove  to  the  civilized  worid,  w'hat  the 
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Charta  Chartarum  lias  been  to  the  three  kingdoms; — a  staiuLinl  of 
reference,  whereby  the  uprijrhtness  of  nations  may  be  measured. 
The  day  before  this  memorable  document  was  published,  Ihuve, 
who  had  refreshed  his  forces  at  Halifax,  having:  returned  south- 
wards,  landed  on  Staten  Island  with  about  9,000  men.  His  bro¬ 
ther,  Lord  Howe,  soon  joined  him,  brina^inu^  out  reinforcements 
to  the  amount  of  21,000  more.  Yet  no  active  a<»;irression  seems 
to  have  been  attempted,  until  towards  the  end  of  August,  after 
(leneral  Clinton  had  arrived ;  when,  at  the  head  of  a  (livision  of 
4,000  men,  that  officer  disembarked  w  ithout  serious  ojiposition  iii 
(iravesend  Bay,  on  Lonjjj  Island,  the  possession  of  w  hich  must 
always  be  essential  to  the  attiick  or  defence  of  New  York.  The 
battle  of  Brooklyn  ensued  on  the  27th.  During  the  heat  of  it, 
Witshin^ton  is  said  for  an  instant  to  have  lost  his  e(|uanimity, 
moved  by  the  slan<»^htcr  of  his  best  troops,  at  w  hich  he  burst  out 
into  violent  exclamations  of  i^rief.  His  losses  were  indeed  im¬ 
mense,  but  utterly  unavoidable.  He  did  well  the  only  thinir  that 
could  then  be  done.  The  wreck  of  his  army,  w  ithout  any  further 
loss  of  cannon,  stores,  ammunition,  or  men,  than  had  occurred  iii 
the  action,  w'as  removed  in  such  admirable  silence  and  order,  that 
althoui^h  the  sound  of  the  British  entrenchino-  tools  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  lieard  by  the  Americans,  their  escape  favoured  by  a  mist 
remained  unperceived,  until  their  rear  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
fire.  He  was  hardly  off  his  horse,  and  never  once  closed  his  evi  s 
for  forty-cii(ht  hours,  All  acknow  ledged  the  retreat  to  have  been 
a  miLster-piece. 

As  matter  of  course  N\wv  York  now*  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
William  Howe.  One-third  of  the  city  became  a  J>rey  to  the 
flames,  kindled  by  some  of  the  citizens  themselves  before  they 
left  it.  Trom  Haurs  Hook  a  strong  detachment  of  patriots  wit¬ 
nessed  the  conflagration,  and  gave  three  significant  cheers,  when 
the  steeple  of  the  old  English  church  sank  dow’ii  in  the  fre. 
Wiishington  encamped  on  tlie  heights  of  Haarlem,  and  fought  the 
battle  of  the  hite  Plains  on  the  2Sth  of  October.  His  raw 
levies  experienced  another  defeat ;  w  hich  led  to  no  results,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  might  easily  have  been  avoided,  namely,  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  tw’o  garrisons,  w  ith  their  artillery,  at  forts  Lee  and  W  ash- 
ington.  4iiese  ought  to  have  been  withdrawn,  and  would  have 
been  so,  had  it  not  been  for  Oenerals  Cireen  and  Putnam,  in 
favour  of  whose  united  opinion,  the  commander-in-  chief  had 
wjiived  his  ow’ii  better  judgment.  He  showed,  however,  his  great 
mind,  in  appropriating  to  himself  the  whole  blame  of  these,  and 
some  similar  miscarriages.  His  troops,  thoroughly  dishoattened, 
now  bi'gan  to  desert  by  fifties  at  a  time.  His  regulars  were  badly 
armed,  worse  clad,  and  almost  without  tents,  blankets,  or  the 
means  of  dressing  their  provisions.  All  were  in  full  flight  bef4»re 
a  victorious  and  ruthless  foe.  Having  no  shoes,  their  lacerated 
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feet  left  every  where  traces  of  hloo<l  upon  the  grouniL  Decem¬ 
ber  had  set  in  unusually  cold.  The  two  I  lowes  proclaimed  peace 
and  pirdon  to  all  who  would  secede  from  an  apparently  desperate 
cause;  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  such  appeals  to  loyalty  and 
prudence  would  be  without  effect.  Had  the  liberator  ot  America 
now  quailed,  the  ^erm  of  his  country’s  independence  w  ould  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  died.  But  on  the  contrary,  he  continually  soothed 
luid  cheered  his  dejected  followers.  His  countenance  wus  serene, 
placid,  and  unembarrassed.  He  committed  every  disiister  to 
memory  in  its  most  minute  detiiils,  that  he  mij^ht  be  wiser  in 
future ;  and  thoiiji;li  such  troubles  dropped  into  the  very  depths  of 
his  heart,  they  never  emerged  above  the  surface.  None  would 
have  guessed  at  the  a^ony  within,  from  the  majesty  and  compo¬ 
sure  of  his  external  demeanor.  Having  conveyed  the  remains  of 
Ids  baggajj^e  to  the  south  of  the  Delaware,  he  sent  out  1,200  men 
to  re-animate  the  people  of  Jersey  by  some  appearances  of 
iiggression :  and  the  first  moments  of  rej)ose  were  devoted  to 
expostulations  with  congress.  He  told  them  that  he  was  thwarted 
at  every  turn  through  their  mismanagement,  and  his  want  of 
sufficient  authority  to  improve  favourable  opportunities  :  ‘  I  have 
‘  no  lust  after  j)ow’er,’  he  observes  in  a  letter,  ‘  but  wish  w  ith  as 
‘mucli  fervency  as  any  man  to  turn  the  sw’ord  into  a  plough-share. 
‘  But  my  feelings  as  an  officer  and  a  man  have  been  such  as  to 
‘  force  me  to  say,  that  no  person  ever  had  a  greater  choice  of 
‘  difficulties  to  contend  w  ith  than  I  have.  It  may  be  thought  1 
‘am  going  beyond  the  line  of  my  duty  to  speak  thus.  A  eharac- 
‘ter  to  lose,  an  estate  to  forfeit,  the  inestimable  blessings  of 
‘  liberty,  and  a  life  devoted,  must  be  my  apology.’  He  luad  relied 
much  upon  the  counsels  and  conduct  of  Cleneral  Lee;  when  that 
commander  was  unfortunately  captured  at  a  house  where  he  was 
breakfasting  without  sufficient  precautions,  wdiilst  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  in  Morris  county.  Chagrined  as  W  ashington  was,  at  so  un¬ 
expected  a  stroke,  it  threw’  him  in  upon  his  own  resources.  Some¬ 
thing  like  a  brilliant  eftbrt  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  downright  despair  from  his  doors.  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
overrun  the  Jerseys;  but  luimpered  wdth  strict  orders,  from  Sir 
William  Howe,  not  to  pursue  the  Americans  beyond  Brunswick, 
he  had  paused  there  ;  while  the  British,  instead  of  being  so  dis¬ 
posed  as  to  preserve  their  extensive  eompiests  by  keeping  in 
masses,  were  cantoned  out  in  small  detachments,  of  which  the  four 
frontier  posts  w'cre  Trenton,  Bor<lenton,  White  Horse,  and  Bur¬ 
lington.  General  W’ashington  lay  just  opposite  the  first  of  these 
places :  of  which  he  formed  the  happy  idea  of  attempting  a  sur¬ 
prise.  While  several  ingenious  mameuvres  amused  a  body  of 
foreigners  stationed  at  Bordenton,  W  ashington  crossed  the  river 
Hekiware  at  dead  of  night  on  the  25th  of  December,  and  stole 
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unawares  upon  Colonel  Rhalle,  at  Trenton,  lie  and  liis  soldiers 
were  Hessians,  and  excessively  dreaded  by  the  provincials.  But 
the  latter,  now  poured  in  a  (reinendons  fire  from  a  few  field-pieces 
they  had  broujj^ht  with  them.  'Bhe  colonel  fell  mortally  wounded. 
His  troo|)s  attempted  to  file  away  towards  Princeton,  but  were  in¬ 
tercepted  thront^h  the  promj)t  foresiirht  of  their  assailant :  and  the 
entire  battidion  was  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners ; 
loot)  men,  with  six  lar^e  cannons,  1000  stand  of  arms,  besides 
other  very  valuable  stores. 

So  brij^ht  a  flash  of  success  electrified  the  middle  states. 
Cornwallis  and  Howe  seemed  either  bewildered  or  paralyzed,  'riie 
bare  loss  of  the  Hessians  was  after  all  to  them  but  a  floa-hitr. 
They  ini^ht  have  joined  their  forces,  amountinu^  toij^ether  to  :l0,0()n 
men,  ana  have  swept  their  opponents  from  the  country.  Yet  such 
is  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  a  bad  cause,  as  opposed  to  the  moral 
strenu^th  of  a  ^ood  one,  that  within  eij^ht  days,  Witshin^tou 
had  obuiine<l  reinforcements,  and  at  the  head  (d  5000  militia 
recovered  Kast  and  West  .lersey,  revived  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
alon^  the  Uariton,  ])enetrated  into  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  coast  opposite  Staten  Island.  lb* 
seized  Newark,  Elizabeth-'rown,  and  VV'oodbridire  ;  finally  fixini;' 
his  winter  (piarters  at  Morristown,  a  stroiii^  position,  with  noble 
districts  for  aft’ordinu;  sujiplies  in  his  rear,  and  throutrh  which  he 
could  at  any  moment  secure  an  easy  transit  over  the  Delaware, 
'rids  was  in  .lanuary  17tE  He  had  turned  the  tables  upon  his 
antajjjonists  with  wonderful  address  ;  for  of  their  recent  possessions 
in  the  .lerscys,  nothinji^  now  remained  to  them  cxce|)t  lirunswick 
and  Amboy.  He  now,  therefore,  asserted  the  diii^nity  of  his 
i^overnment  and  office.  Proclamations  were  published  in  his 
name  absolvinu^  all  persons  from  their  lately  tendered  allei^iance  U* 
(ireat  Britain  ;  and  ])romisin^  them  that  protecti(»n,  which  they 
had  failed  to  obtain  from  their  foreiirn  masters.  In  fact,  Howe’s 
army  had  plundered  them  like  wolves.  'Phe  j)eopie  rallied  at, 
once,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  under  the  banners  of  the  republic. 
Washini^ton  never  wanted  correct  information;  and  from  his 
fortresses  in  the  mountains,  down  he  came  u|)on  every  excursion 
which  the  garrison  at  Brunswick  made  for  forage.  By  these 
efforts  he  established  his  fame,  and  laid  up  a  stock  of  j^ood  spirits 
a^iinst  darker  days.  Enlistments  indeed  proceeded  slowly ;  yet. 
tliey  were  for  three  years  instead  of  one ;  with  an  additional 
bounty  of  an  hundred  acres  of  land  for  such  as  would  serve  for  the 
whole  war.  About  the  same  time  20,000  muskets,  and  1000 
barrels  of  powder  arrived  from  France  and  Holland,  throui(b  the 
agency  of  the  celebrated  dramatist  Carron  de  Beaumarchais.  I  he 
commauder-in-chief  took  an  opportunity  of  inaction  to  have  all 
his  men  inocidated;  to  clear  oft  all  wagons,  horses,  and  cattle,  from 
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tliccneinv's  linos;  to  otVoct  an  exclianu^o  of  prisoners  ;  aiia;inent  liis 
t*orps  of  artillerists  and  engineers ;  and  endeavour  to  raise  ;i(h)0 
cavalry. 

'rhese  last,  however,  were  as  yet  oidy  ainont(  t!ie  Pleasures  of 
Hope:  the  actual  state  <)f  the  patriotic  forces  was  wretched  in  the 
extreme.  Sir  William  Howe,  from  the  viirour  of  their  frequent 
sjillies,  never  would  nor  eoidd  have  conceived  an  idea  of  the  real 
state  of  thint:;s  in  their  camp.  They  themselves  looked  for  suc¬ 
cess,  almost  mainly  from  the  concealment  of  their  comparative 
weakness.  Their  regiments  would  every  now  and  then  dwindh* 
to  skeletons,  such  as  Falstalf  rnii^ht  have  claimed  for  his  own. 
Vet  a«ain  they  would  suddenly  revive,  from  the  force  of  public 
opinion — some  transient  o^leain  of  prosperity — some  fresh  appeal 
from  C^onotess  — and  above  all  from  sincere  alVection  for  their 
^reat  commander.  lie,  as  well  as  his  countrymen,  never  for<:;ot 
that  they  had  to  fi^ht  pro  arts  et  focis.  d'liis  sinu^le  conviction 
was  a  source  of  wonderful  j)ower :  and  another  was  a  circumstance 
already  alluded  to;  the  quality  and  <piantity  of  local  information 
within  reach  of  the  respective  parties.  'Phe  one  appeared  t(» 
know  every  thintj; ;  the  other  to  know  nothing.  One  side  seemed 
never  to  lose  its  way;  the  other  always  did  so  more  or  less, 
dliere  was  somethin<j^  like  a  ^uidin«;  inteHii>;ence  ever  inoviiii*; 
hetween  the  rival  hosts :  but  while  it  proved  cloud  and  darkness 
to  those,  it  was  a  li^ht  and  leader  by  ni^ht  and  day  to  these, 
(ieueral  Washinj^ton  always  made  the  most  of  so  peculiar  an  ad- 
vantaj^^e  ;  and  it  was  well  he  did.  As  the  spring  opened,  immense 
reinforcements  w'ere  expected  from  Knoland,  f(»r  winter-ships 
had  been  put  into  commission;  Lord  North  was  stren^thenin;^  his 
majorities;  and  the  heads  of  the  church  had  ordained  a  fast-day. 
Bills  were,  moreover,  passed  for  securinj^  and  tryini*;  persons 
charji^cd  w’ith  high  treason.  Letters  of  mar(pie  had  some  time 
been  issued;  yet  hitherto  American  privjiteeis  had  taken  most 
prizes.  In  Nlarch,  an  expedition  under  C’olonel  Bird  destroyed 
a  depot  at  Peek’s  Kill  ;  and  another  in  April,  under  (iovernor 
'fryon  from  New’  York,  committed  l)aid)ury,  in  C’onnecticut,  to 
the  flames.  In  May,  the  provincials  retaliated  at  Saggy  Harbour 
on  Long  island,  w'herea  dozen  Lnglish  brigs  and  slooj)s  were  burnt, 
a  (juantity  of  ])rovisions  consumed,  and  some  prisoners  taken. 
Such  enterprises  only  <lee]>ened  the  horrors  ot  the  contest.  At 
the  latter  end  of  the  month,  W  ashington  cstahlished  himself  at 
Middlebrook,  north  of  the  road  through  Brunsw  ick  to  Philadelphia, 
whereby  he  could  succour  either  that  town  by  crossing  the  .Dela¬ 
ware,  or  reinforce  ricondcroga  against  Hurgoyne.  Neither  feint 
nor  menace  induced  him  to  hazard  an  open  rngagemeiit :  so  that 
after  several  smart  skirmishes.  Sir  W  illiam  Howe  jiroceeded  to 
the  C’hesapeak,  w  here  he  landed  with  the  flower  of  his  armament 
ut  Llk  Perrv,  on  the  2.*)th  of  August,  l’T'7’7.  W'ashington  was 
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there  before  him ;  for  Congress  had  hud  strict  injunctions  upon  their 
general,  that  at  all  events  Philadelphia  must  not  be  suffered  to 
fall,  without  a  strenuous  effort  being  made  on  its  behalf,  lie  con¬ 
sequently  felt  obliged,  in  this  instance,  to  depart  from  liis 
Fabian  tactics,  and  came  to  a  direct  halt  on  the  Brandywine.  Its 
results,  however,  he  had  too  accurately  predicted.  His  effective 
men  were  al)out  7000.  Cornwallis,  by  a  circuit  of  some  miles, 
crossed  the  forks  of  the  river,  and  turned  his  right.  Yet  im¬ 
mense  spirit  and  gallantry  were  manifested  in  the  action  oii  the 
1 1th  of  September:  so  much  so,  that  neither  the  complete  victory 
of  the  royalists,  nor  the  subsequent  defeat  of  Wayne,  produced 
the  despondency  amongst  the  provincials,  which  had  been  antici¬ 
pated.  They  had  even  disj)osed  themselves  for  another  battle  on 
the  1.5th;  when  a  tremendous  storm  separated  the  combatants. 
On  the  27th,  Lord  Cornwallis  took  peaceable  possession  of 
Philadelphia.  Sir  William  Howe  with  the  Hessian  chasseurs, 
some  light  infantry,  the  (jueen’s  rangers,  and  tlie  fortieth  re;;!- 
ment,  lay  some  time  at  German  Town  tabout  seven  miles  from  the 
Pennsylvanian  capital. 

The  autumn  and  w  inter  tested  both  parties.  By  many  inge¬ 
nious  contrivances,  Doctor  Franklin  and  others  had  rendered  the 
Delaware  inaccessible  to  the  British  s(juadron.  Three  rows  of 
chevaux-de-frize,  composed  of  large  beams  bolted  together,  and 
bristled  all  over  with  iron  spikes,  being  sunk  across  the  channel, 
were  protected  by  forts,  wooden  piers,  and  a  flotilla  of  gallics, 
and  several  floating  batteries.  The  main  American  army  was  at 
Skippack- Creek  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sclmylkill :  when  to 
the  astonishment  of  their  enemy,  it  all  at  once  rushed  u|)on 
Cierman-Town.  A  thick  fog  at  first  favoured  this  energetic 
assault.  The  picquets  were  driven  in,  and  the  fortieth  regiment 
WJis  actually  retreating  w  ith  loss,  w  hen  Colonel  Mnsgrave,  having 
kept  five  companies  in  order,  threw’  them  into  a  strong  stone- 
house,  w’hich  he  bravely  maintained  against  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
until  the  rest  of  the  English  could  be  rallied.  They  soon  re¬ 
turned  to  the  spot,  for  very  shame,  and  beat  back  their  assailants, 
after  some  fearful  fighting.  The  provincials  from  henceforth  cul¬ 
minated  fast  as  to  tlieir  miliUirv  character :  and  Congress  voted 
thanks  to  their  commander-in-eluef  and  his  indefatigable  army,  al¬ 
though  here  Jis  well  as  elsew  here,  unsuccessful.  Wiishington  had 
received  a  reinforcement  of  1000  men  from  the  north,  and 
encampeti  himself  within  strong  lines  at  5Vldtemarsh,  which 
liow’e  reconnoitred,  but  declined  attacking.  After  six  weeks  ol 
incessant  labour  and  loss,  the  latter  had  opened  the  navigation  of 
the  Delaw’are,  fished  up  the  sunken  frames,  and  thus  secured  his 
head  quarters  at  Philadelphia.  It  proved  how’cver  little  less  than 
a  Capua  to  the  invaders.  According  to  the  confirmed  statement 
of  an  officer,  himself  an  eye-witness  of  w  hat  he  relates,  the  citizens 
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had  reason  to  curse  their  guests,  and  those  guests  to  curse  the  city. 
Indolence,  luxury,  and  dissoluteness  reigned  paramount.  The 
members  of  a  religious  sect,  remarkable  for  morality  and  decorum, 
recoiled  with  disgust  from  profligates  djillying  with  their  mis* 
tresses,  or  swearing  over  the  faro-table.  t louses  were  fre¬ 
quently  metamorphosed  into  barracks,  without  compensation  to 
the  owners :  and  while  riot  ruled  through  their  once  tranquil 
streets,  a  comparison  could  not  fail  to  be  drawn  between  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  royalism,  and  the  decent  simplicity  of  a  republic. 

How  widely  different  were  the  circumsUinces  of  their  country¬ 
men  in  arms.  Washington  had  withdrawn  from  Whitemarsh,  and 
taken  post  at  Valley  Forge,  about  twenty-six  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  and  so  situated,  as  to  cut  off  that  large  and  fertile  dis¬ 
trict,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  left  open  for  the  British  to 
forage  in  at  pleasure.  The  value  of  his  sacrifice  in  adhering  to  this 
plan,  insteacl  of  enjoying  comfortable  accommodation  at  Lancaster, 
V ork,  and  Carlisle,  could  only  be  known  by  its  results.  It  was 
such  magnanimity  that  saved  America.  With  immense  diffi¬ 
culty  he  raised  wooden  huts,  covered  with  earth  and  straw,  miser¬ 
able  shelters  as  they  proved  against  the  inclemency  of  a  Pennsyl- 
\’anian  winter.  His  ascendency  over  the  soldiers  had  no  parallel. 
They  were  often  unable  to  stir  through  want  of  provisions :  and 
as  it  is  hard  to  make  an  empty  bag  stand  upright,  the  murmurs  of 
mutiny  would  every  now  and  then  burst  forth  in  the  camp. 
Washington  on  one  of  these  occasions  summoned  before  him  the 
single  purchasing  commissary  he  had,  and  received  from  him  the 
melanclioly  truth,  that  he  had  not  an  animal  of  any  sort  to 
slaughter,  nor  more  than  twenty-five  barrels  of  flour  !  Soap,  salt, 
vinegar,  and  other  similar  necessaries  had  never  been  seen  since 
the  battle  of  Brandywine.  ‘  Indeed,’  as  the  general  facetiously 
observed,  ‘  the  first  article  was  no  longer  requisite,  since  few  pos- 
‘sessed  more  than  one  shirt;  many  only  the  moiety  of  one;  and 
‘  some  none  at  all.*  Out  of  8200  men  reported  as  fit  for  duty,  one 
fourth  were  disabled  by  five  days*  bad  weather,  from  being  bare¬ 
footed,  .and  as  usual  without  blankets.  As  winter  advanced  tlie 
numbers  in  hospital  doubled.  For  more  than  a  week,  the  whole 
army  w'jts  once  without  fresh  or  salt  meat  at  all.  They  worked 
at  the  trenches,  or  otherwise,  to  keep  themselves  warm  until  tliey 
fainted;  and  then  there  were  no  medicines  for  the  sick,  .any 
more  than  food  for  the  liealthy.  Nothing  but  the  entire  ignorance, 
in  which  the  enemy  was  kept,  can  account  for  that  delay  of  hostile 
measures,  by  which  the  continentals,  as  they  were  now  called, 
were  saved  from  utter  destruction.  'I'idings,  at  length,  cheered 
them  fmmthe  north,  where  Burgoyne  had  surrendered  to  General 
Gates,  who  had  consulted  Washington,  and  adopted  his  views,  as 
to  the  outline  of  those  meiisures,  which  led  to  the  convention  at 
Saratoga.  The  latter,  indeed,  with  custom.ary  disinterestedness 
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hai!  still  further  cramped  hb  own  operations  to  secure  the  success 
of  another;  aithou^h  Gates,  a  very  inferior  man  to  himself, 
afterwards  mean  enouijh  to  permit  the  mention  of  his  name  an«l 
semces  in  rivalry  with  those  of  the  commander-in-chief.  General 
Conwav  and  others  went  so  far  as  to  become  parties  to  a  conspi¬ 
racy,  w*hich  had  for  its  object  a  sul>stitiition  of  Gates  for  \Va<h- 
in^on.  Slander  and  insinuation  did  their  worst,  and  completely 
failed.  The  real  deliverer  of  Ins  country,  simply  remarked  in  his 
address  to  Conoress,  ‘Mv  domestic  enemies  take  an  unjrenerous 
‘ad\'antage  of  me.  They  know  I  i-annot  combat  their  charui's 

*  however  insidious  and  injurious  without  disclasinjr  secrets  it  is 
‘of  the  utmost  moment  to  conceal.’  ’They  had  reportt'd  his 
design  of  resignation  ;  to  which  he  replied,  ‘  A  report  of  this  kind 
‘  is  among  the  arts  by  which  those,  who  are  endeavouring  to  effect  a 
‘  change,  are  practising  to  bring  it  about.  1  have  said  and  still  do 
‘sav,  that  there  is  not  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Tnited 
‘  Suites,  that  would  return  to  the  sweets  of  tlomestic  life,  with 
‘  more  heartfelt  joy  than  I  should.  Hut  while  the  public  are 
‘  satisfied  with  my  endeavours,  1  mean  not  to  shrink  from  the 
‘  cause :  the  moment  her  voice  and  not  that  of  faction,  calls  upon 
‘  me  to  resign,  I  shall  do  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  ever  the 
‘  weary  traveller  retired  to  rest.’  Public  indignation  rousi»d 
itself  at  so  simple  and  single-minded  an  appeal.  Kven  the  trix^ps 
victorious  at  Saratog-a  denounced  ail  detraction  from  the  merits  of 
the  foremost  among  Americ;in  heroe>.  Conway  was  compelled  to 
tlirow  up  his  commission  ;  and  luiving  fought  a  duel  with  (ieneral 
Cadwaller,  in  which  he  imagined  himself  mortally  wounded,  he 
addressed  tlie  following  letter  to  Washington:  ‘1  find  myself  just 
‘able  to  hold  pen  during  a  few  minutes,  and  take  this  opportunity 
‘  to  express  my  sincere  grief  for  having  done,  written,  or  slid  any 
‘  thing  disagreeable  to  your  Excellency.  My  career  will  soon  be 
‘over;  therefore,  justice  and  truth  prompt  me  to  declare  my  la^'t 
‘  sentiments.  You  are  in  my  eyes  the  great  and  good  man.  May 

•  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  veneration,  and  esteem  of  tho^e  st:ites 
‘  whose  liberties  you  have  assisted  by  your  virtues.’ 

Grand  changes  were  meanwhile  occurring  in  European  politics. 
Britain,  pierced  to  the  heart  with  mortifiration  at  the  inisfortinu's 
and  disgrace  of  the  Canadian  expedition,  began  to  rt^spond  to  Lord 
Chatham  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  clamour  for  vengeance  against  their 
imbecile  governors.  The  Ministry,  in  Eebruary  17SS,  alarnunl 
for  their  situations,  came  down  to  I’arliament  with  two  bills,  con¬ 
ceding  every  point  in  dispute,  exposing  their  own  infiuny  to  the 
W’hole  world,  and  calling  upon  both  liouses  to  ]>ass  these  measures 
^nth  all  possible  speed,  for  that  France  was  about  to  enter  the 
field.  That  she  would  do  so,  at  the  first  suitable  opportunity,  had 
been  all  along  foreseen  and  predicted  by  the  opposition.  A  race 
was  now  run,  between  the  commissioners  for  conciliatory  measuri*s, 
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aiul  tilling  ot  the  treaties  entered  into  betwtvn  the  iiibinet  ot 
Vcrsiiilles  atid  the  I  niteii  Slates.  Philadelphia  was*  aUi^,  in  cou* 
sitHpience  to  Ih'  exiieuateil ;  since  it  hiy  UH>  miles  inland,  and 
there  was  no  sayinj;  where  the  French  ini^ht  strike  their  first 
blow;  whether  in  tlie  West  Indies  or  on  the  continent.  Sir 
William  ilowe  had  requested  leave  to  return  home,  and  was  sue- 
ivtV-etl  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  toijether  with  his  a^>pointment 
received  orders  to  witlulraw  from  the  l)elau*;ire.  W’lule  the  con¬ 
ciliatory  commissioners,  trom  the  hour  ot*  their  arrix-al,  t’ornuMl 
a  laughiiu^-stock  tor  those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  W’ashini^toii 
huiiiT  upon  the  rear  and  fianks  ot*  the  rc'treatin;;  army,  encum- 
KtchI  as  it  was  with  loyalists  and  bauf^aije,  worknux  and  fiij^htin^ 
tlieir  painfid  way,  through  New  Jersey  to  New  York,  bv  the  rixul 
of  Siuuly  Himk.  On  the  t?Sth  of  June,  1778,  in  opposition  to  his 
iouncil  of  war,  he  endeavoured  to  cut  them  up  at  the  Freehold 
Court  House,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  and  would  have  pro¬ 
bably  siuweded,  had  Cieneral  Lee  no  louii^'r  a  Hritish  prisoner, 
ulH'ved  his  orders:  but  that  otficer,  for  some  re:ison,  thought 
|)ri»per  not  to  do  so,  and  was  placed  under  arrest,  when  the  action 
terminatetl.  Flie  loss  appears  to  have  been  equal  on  both  sides, 
wiili  a  clear  victory  upon  neither.  Yet  to  have  eno;;i^ed  a  reo^ular 
force  upon  ecpial  terms,  without  e.xperienciiiij  a  deleat,  sutficiently 
exhilarated  the  ci>ntinentals,  with  whom  W’ashiuijton  now  marched 
away  to  North  liiver.  Clinton  reachiul  New  York  on  the  nth 
of  July.  In  the  same  month  C\unit  D’Fstaij^n,  eame  off  the 
C'apes  of  the  Delawaie,  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and  six 
friiTates,  bearini^  on  boanl  a  respectable  military  force.  An  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Uhode  Island  was  frustrated  by  the  weather. 
IVFstaign,  on  working  out  of  Newj)ort  Harbour  to  fight  Lord 
1  lowe  was  driven  into  Hoston  to  refit.  Omv  again,  therefore, 
the  A  mericans,  under  (ieneral  Sullivan,  had  to  retreat ;  and  that 
officer,  considering  himself  abaiuU>neil  by  his  foreign  allies,  reinon- 
stnited  so  warmly,  that  notinng  short  of  the  infiuence,  discretion, 
and  mildness  of  W  ashington,  could  have  restored  harmony.  About 
the  siime  time.  Congress  had  ag^iiin  turned  their  longing  gtize 
iqH>n  Canada;  and  it  required  all  his  foresight  and  firmness  to 
avert  c^ertain  mischief,  by  disjiersing  the  hallucination.  8nain  had 
now  engaged  with  France  in  the  war  against  Great  Ilritain ; 
although  nothing  during  the  summer  of  1771)  Wiis  done  at  all 
worthy  of  these  mighty  allies.  'Die  commander-in  chief  hutted 
his  army  on  the  a[>proaeh  of  winter;  dividing  it  between  West 
Point  on  the  Hudson,  and  Morristown  in  New  Jersey,  at  which 
latter  place  were  his  head-cpiarters. 

As  yet  the  issue  was  far  from  being  decided.  'I'lie  spirit 
of  Fngland  n»se  us  her  enemies  mnltiplied.  Her  rulers  assured 
tile  iwition,  with  some  appearance  ol  justice,  that  whatever  might 
at  first  have  Ihcu  the  case,  it  was  now  manifest,  that  they  mast 
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contend  not  for  party-purposes,  but  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas, 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  European  character.  'I'he  oliu;archv, 
which  had  brought  on  the  crisis,  contrived  to  merge  their  own 
obliquities  amidst  the  general  alarm.  Hence,  fresh  loans,  fleets, 
and  armies,  were  forthcoming  at  the  call  of  Lord  North  and 
his  colleagues.  Metuiwhile,  Holland  and  the  Baltic  })o\vers 
buckled  on  their  harness  to  harass  their  maritime  rivals,  and 
assert  the  doctrines  to  be  laid  down  in  the  ensuing  year,  by  the 
Armed  Neutrality ; — that  free  bottoms  make  free  goods.  Washing¬ 
ton  had,  indeed,  already  derived  nine-tenths  of  his  mearis  from 
foreign  sources.  Had  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  the  Hague 
confined  themselves  to  the  assertion  of  abstract  rights,  and  kept  to 
the  spirit  as  well  as  letter  of  their  treaties  with  England,  America 
must  have  been  starved  into  submission.  Her  great  leader  thus 
addressed  his  friend  General  Schuyler  at  the  close  of  1779: 

‘  Since  the  date  of  my  hist,  we  have  had  the  virtue  and  patience 
‘  of  the  army  put  to  the  severest  trial ;  sometimes,  it  has  been  five 
‘  or  six  days  w  ithout  bread,  at  other  times,  as  many  days  without 
‘  meat,  and  once  or  tw  ice,  two  or  three  days  without  either.  At 
‘  one  time,  the  soldiers  ate  every  kind  of  horse-food  but  hay ; 

‘  buck- wheat,  common- wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  corn  composed  the 
‘  meal,  which  made  their  bread.  As  an  army  they  bore  it  with 
‘  the  most  heroic  patience ;  yet  suflferings,  like  these,  will  produce 
‘  frequent  desertion  in  all  armies ;  and  so  it  happens  w  ith  us, 

‘  though  it  liiis  not  here  excited  a  single  mutiny.’  But  all  seemed 
going  wrong  in  the  southern  provinces.  Yates  and  Lincoln  had 
been  defeated.  Charleston  and  South  Carolina  fell  into  the 
luuuls  of  their  invaders  in  t!ie  following:  year.  General  Gates  was 
doomed  to  the  bitter  mortification  of  seeing  his  laurels  of  Sara¬ 
toga  blighted  by  his  disasters  at  Camden ;  and  to  crow  n  all,  the 
treachery  of  Arnold  had  nearly  transferred  the  key  of  the  High¬ 
lands  on  the  Hudson  to  8ir  Henry  Clinton.  There  is  no  space 
left  us  nor  is  it  now'  necessary,  to  descant  upon  the  misfortunesot 
Andre.  The  conduct  of  Washington  in  the  affair  turned  alto¬ 
gether  upon  a  resolution  to  assert  the  independence  of  his  country; 
by  demonstrating,  that  he  would  treat  a  spy  just  as  the  proudest 
sovereign  in  Europe  must  have  done,  without  regard  to  the  mere 
feelings  of  an  enemy,  or  the  amiable  character  and  personal  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  delinquent. 

It  was  as  the  year  1780  wore  away,  that  American  prospects 
began  slowly  and  permanently  to  brighten.  A  second  French 
armament  had  arrived  on  the  coast,  w  ith  6000  troops  under  Count 
de  Rochambeau.  It  brought  over  a  commission,  moreover,  for  the 
continentid  commander-in-chief,  appointing  him  a  lieutenant- 
general  of  France,  w  Inch,  of  course,  placed  the  count  under  his 
orders.  His  warm  friend  and  adherent.  General  Green,  had  also 
superseded  Gates,  and  curly  in  1781,  restored  tlie  fortunes  of  the 
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republic  in  tho  Carolinas,  by  the  inemoral)le  defeat  of  Colonel 
Tarlton  at  the  Cowpens.  In  February  of  the  same  year,  the 
articles  of  confederation  were  agreed  upon,  which  gave  the 
government  of  the  I  'liited  Suites  something  like  a  palpable  form 
and,  although,  their  financial  embarrassments  had  become  so  into¬ 
lerable,  that  every  issue  of  na|)er  only  augmented  the  mischief, 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  had,  at  length,  induced  his  cabinet  at 
Versailles  to  advance  (),0()0,000  of  livres,  partly  in  stores  and 
arms,  and  the  remainder  in  solid  coin.  Tarlton’s  ruin  deprived 
C'ornwallis  of  his  sUiff  and  stay.  In  vain  followed  the  brilliant 
passage  of  the  Catawba  by  the  llritish,  the  sanguinary  yet  useless 
successes  at  Guildford  and  Hobkirks’-llill,  or  the  losses  of  the 
Americans  by  sea  and  land.  Lord  ILiwdon  in  vain  relieved  an 
iinporUmt  fortress  called  Ninety-Six,  in  the  Cherokee  country, 
before  he  returned  to  England;  in  vain  the  distresses  of  the  con¬ 
tinentals  continued  through  want  of  pay,  accoutrements,  and  an 
elHcicnt  commissariat,  insomuch  that  Washington  declared  in 
writing  on  the  10th  of  May,  1781,  that  he  did  not  believe  ‘from 
‘the  posts  of  Sanitoga  to  l)obb’s  Ferry  inclusive,  there  was  on 
‘hand  one  day’s  supply  of  meat  for  his  troops;* — there  were 
better  things  in  store.  An  attack  upon  New- 1  ork  was  planned  ; 
and  only  abandoned  for  a  more  important  object.  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  had  concentrated  his  power  at  York  and  Gloucester  in 
Virginia,  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river  York  falling  into  the 
Chesapeake.  The  Americans  and  French,  having  joined  each 
other  fit  the  White  Plains,  amused  ISir  Henry  Clinton,  as  though 
New- York  were  still  to  be  the  ])oint  of  attack,  and  then  suddenly 
marched  across  the  Jerseys  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  3()th  of  August.  That  very  day  the  Count  de  Grasse  arrived 
in  the  Chesapeak,  with  an  immense  squadron;  and  measures 
were  immediately  taken  for  blocking  up  York  River.  It  was 
now  too  manifest  that  Cornwallis  w'oiild  have  no  way  of  escape. 
Clinton,  to  divert  Washington  from  his  able  j)lan  of  operations, 
despatched  the  traitor  Arnold  to  destroy  New  London  ;  a  service 
which  he  executed,  like  a  fiend.  Rut  neither  imtssiicre  nor  con¬ 
flagration  could  now  avail.  The  Marquis  de  St,  Simon,  with 
3000  men,  sailed  up  James  River  and  met  De  la  Fayette ;  while 
the  continental  commander-in-chief  w'ent  on  board  the  ‘  Villc  do 


‘  Paris’  to  arrange  matters  with  de  Grasse.  The  British  were 
thus  hemmed  in  upon  a  long  narrow  peninsula,  surrounded  indeed 
with  the  strongest  fortificiitions,  but  evidently  taken  in  their  own- 
snare.  On  the  28th  of  September,  the  allied  forces  advanced 
towanis  them,  driving  in  their  skirmishers.  The  main  body 
menaced  York,  while  2000  passed  over  to  the  opposite  side, 
to  watch  and  blockade  Gloucester.  On  the  night  of  the  0th  of 
Octt)l  K*r,  ground  w'as  broken  within  000  yards  of  the  English 
lines;  guns  wxre  mounted  on  the  0th  and  lOth;  on  the  lllh  and 
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the  shells  and  red-liot  halls  of  the  besei^ers  icacluMi  tlie 
British  shippintr  in  the  river,  and  set  on  tire  a  larire  frio^ite,  with 
several  transports ;  two  advanced  redoubts  were  stormed,  and  a 
sortie  repulsed  on  the  I4th  and  loth  ;  an  effort  to  cross  the  water 
and  retreat  by  Oloncester  was  frustrated  by  a  storm  on  the  Kith ; 
and  before  theeveniiiir  of  the  1 8th  of  October,  1781,  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  surrendered.  This  brilliant  affair  in  effect  closed  tiie  war, 
so  far  as  regarded  Cleneral  Washington  and  America.  New- York, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah,  with  some  dependent  ports,  were  all 
that  now  remained  to  Great  Britain.  Her  noblest  army,  in  the 
completeness  of  its  equipment,  and  under  one  of  her  best  generals, 
had  been  captured  entire.  People  and  parliament  at  home  began 
to  open  their  eyes.  In  March,  1782,  the  cabinet  of  Lord  North 
was  exchanged  for  that  under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  and 
after  an  intricate  negotiation,  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  . 
signed  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782. 

The  losses  on  both  sides,  during  the  M’hole  struggle,  have  been 
summed  up  as  follows.  Great  Britain  expended  in  money, 
XI  15,054,911 ;  and  the  augmentation  of  her  national  debt 
amounted  to  upwards  of  XI, 500, 000  ])er  annum  as  a  permanent 
additional  burden.  The  nund)ers  slain  in  her  service,  according 
to  the  returns  at  New- York,  amounted  to  13,()33.  America  is 
siiid  to  have  lost  by  the  sword  and  natural  deaths  in  the  army  and 
navy,  from  .lanuary  1775  to  the  peace  in  1783,  not  less  than 
100,000  men.  Her  foreign  del)t  incurred  by  the  war,  amounted 
to  7,885,085  dollars,  and  her  domestic  debt  to  3 1,1 15,290  dollars; 
ecpial  to  X9, 150,084  sterling,  taking  the  dollar  at  four  shillings 
and  six-|)ence.  But  siie  gained  her  liberty,  and  a  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Clreat  Britiiin  lost  her  colonios,  and 
reUiined  her  aristocracy;  w’ithout  as  yet  learning  the  inestiinahle 
lesson  of  apprecijiting  it  at  its  real  value.  Tiie  tlnll  and  silent 
nominees  of  that  aristocracy  still  kept  their  seats  among  the 
V'ommons,  as  the  ostensible  representiitives  of  decayed  towns, 

‘  w'hose  streets  could  only  be  traced  by  the  colour  of  the  corn,  and 
‘  whose  sole  manufacture  was  in  members  of  parliament.’  It  their 
votes  at  all  receded,  they  did  so  like  the  ass  in  Homer,  amidst  the 
kicks  and  culls,  the  staves  and  stones  of  a  multitude  one  degree 
more  accessible  than  themselves  to  the  results  of  dear-bomjht 
ex|>erience.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  gradually  decreasing 
majorities,  which  suppiwted  Lord  North's  administration,  tiirough- 
out  the  eight  melancholv  years,  crowded  w  ith  the  calamitii's  of  the 
American  war.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  by  any  candid  mind,  that 
tliroiighout  this  struggle,  General  Washington  was  all  in  all  to 
his  country.  Without  him,  so  far  as  fallible  man  can  ]>er- 
ceive.  Great  Britain  would  have  ]>revaih’d  ;  and  thereby  have 
retarded  tlie  progress  of  civilization,  perhaps  for  more  than  a 
century.  The  Lnited  States  have  produced  no  single  individual 
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since  tlie  pacification  of  Paris,  who  conhl  liave  perforin cd  the  part 
of  W’asliinju^ton  in  the  stupendous  drama.  Nor  when  war  was 
Jiudied,  and  victory  achieved,  were  his  merits  less  conspicuous,  as 
to  the  unaffected  diijjnity,  with  whicli  he  resii^ned  iiis  commission, 
and  withdrew  to  Mount  \  ernou.  It  was  well  for  Congress,  that 
he  continued  to  he  the  idol  of  his  army;  for  nought  beside  pre¬ 
vented  that  army  from  running  riot,  throuj^h  the  whole  harvest  of 
freedom  and  renown  which  had  been  obtained.  'I'he  subdivision 
of  culpability  amonpfst  a  number,  .will  sometimes  permit  that 
number  to  act  upon  principles  deprecated  by  every  one  coin- 
j)osiu«^  it,  in  his  mere  personal  capacity.  Hence  base  attempts 
were  made  by  the  house  of  national  rejireseutatives,  to  keep  back 
‘the  hire  of  those  who  had  reaped  down  their  fields*  in  the  day  of 
danger:  and  these,  on  the  other  hand,  most  justly  exasperated, 
would  have  set  up  some  jj^odly  commonwealth  upon  a  military 
basis,  had  an  Oliver  Cromwell,  instead  of  the  modern  Cineiuuatus 
been  their  leader.  It  was  with  the  ti^reatest  ditficulty,  that  such 
fermentations  and  animosities  were  allavcd.  'I  he  halcyon  that 
calmed  them  was  the  influence  of  W’ashini^ton ;  and  under  provi¬ 
dence,  it  was  that  alone.  Now  appeared  his  celebrated  circular 
addressed  to  the  thirteen  states  constituting  the  union.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  able  production  of  his  pen.  It  presses  four  essential 
elements  of  national  prosperity  uj)on  ihe  attention  of  his  corre¬ 
spondents;  namely?  an  indissoluble  combiimtion  under  one  federal 
head;  a  sacred  regard  to  public  justice  ;  the  ado))tion  of  a  proper 
peace  establishment;  and  an  oblivion  of  all  local  prejudices. 
These,  to  use  his  own  glowino*  lan^ua^e,  he  considered  ‘  the 
‘  pillars,  on  which  the  glorious  fabric  of  independency  and 
‘  national  character  must  be  supported.  Liberty  is  the  basis, 

‘  and  whoever  would  dare  to  sap  the  foundation,  or  overturn  the 
‘  superstructure,  under  whatever  specious  pretext  he  may  attempt 
‘  it,  will  merit  the  bitterest  execration,  and  the  severest  punish- 
‘ment,  which  can  be  inflicted  by  his  injured  country.* 

In  retirement,  he  divided  his  time  between  agriculture  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  extensive  correspondence.  His  delij^ht,  at 
l>ein^  released  from  the  splendid  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
])ower,  was  frequently  expressed  with  exquisite  beauty,  to  Ids 
distant  friends.  He  often  remarked,  ‘  he  w  ould  move  »rently  down 
‘the  stream  of  life  until  he  slept  with  his  fathers.’  Not  that  he 
laid  become,  in  the  smallest  dej^ree,  iiidifterent  to  the  welfare  of 
Ids  couniry.  Nothim^  more  demonstrated  his  real  foresight  and 
penetration,  as  a  patriotic  statesman,  than  the  encouragement  he 
gave  to  the  improvement  of  inland  navigation.  He  made  exten¬ 
sive  tours  through  the  union  to  collect  and  difluse  correct  ideas 
upon  this  subject.  He  developed  a  scheme  to  (lovernor  Har¬ 
rison  of  \  irginia  for  securing  the  trtide  of  the  w'est  to  their  own 
i^tate,  as  well  as  that  of  Maryland,  by  embankments  along  the 
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the  rivers  James  and  Potomac.  Writing  to  another  influential 
friend,  he  observes,  ‘  extend  the  inland  navigation  of  the  eastern 
<  waters,  communicate  tliem  as  near  as  possible  with  those  which 
‘run  westward,  open  these  to  the  Ohio,  open  all  such  as  extend 
‘  from  the  Ohio  towards  Lake  Erie,  and  we  shall  not  only  draw 
‘the  produce  of  the  western  settlers,  but  the  peltry  and  fur 
‘  trades  of  the  lakes  also  to  our  ports,  thus  adding  an  immense 
‘  increase  to  our  exjmrts,  and  binding  those  people  to  us  by  a 
‘  chain,  which  never  can  be  broken.’ 

Every  suggestion  of  this  sort  only  tended  to  convince  his 
friends,  that  his  services  must  ere  long  be  demanded  in  a  civic 
capacity#  to  foster  the  infancy  of  the  young  republic.  In  dis¬ 
tinct  contradiction  to  his  own  wishes,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  convention,  at  Philadelphia,  in  ITS7.  Ilis  views  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done,  had  been  expressed  to  Mr.  Jay  the  year  before, 
when  he  said,  ‘  Experience  has  taught  ns  that  men  will  not  adopt, 
‘and  carry  into  etl'ect  executive  measures,  the  best  calculated  for  their 
‘  own  good,  without  the  intervention  of  coercive  power.  I  do  not 
‘  conceive  that  we  can  exist  long,  as  a  nation,  without  lodging 
‘somewhere  a  power,  which  will  pervade  the  whole  union,  in  as 
‘  energetic  a  manner,  as  the  authority  of  the  state  government 
‘  extends  over  the  several  suites.’  Disturbances  of  a  serious 
mature  in  Massjichusetts  seemed  to  convince  almost  all  reflecting 
persons  that  such  opinions  w’ere  correct.  Washington,  therefore, 
found  less  diflicnlty  than  had  been  anticiptited  in  revising  the 
articles  of  confede  ration,  and  presenting  to  America  that  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  exists  with  slight  modifleations  at  the  present  moment. 
He  was  unanimously  elected  president,  (Uhof  April,  1787,  and  set 
out  for  New- York  ;  arriving  there  in  triumph  on  the  28th  instant. 
Addresses  of  enthusiastic  congratulation  awaited  him  from  tlie 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  :  and  never  since  that  time 
was  encouragement  better  deserved,  or  more  necessary.  The 
nation  wtts  destitute  alike  of  funds,  revenue,  and  public  credit, 
'^i’he  novelty  of  the  federal  form  of  government  occasioned  con¬ 
siderable  diflicnlty  in  iUs  primary  operations.  Party  spirit,  more¬ 
over,  ran  high  throughout  the  union.  Rhode  Island  and  North 
Carolina  had  not  «is  yet  acceded  to  the  constitution  :  although,  they 
ilid  so  afterwards.  The  most  disinterested  administration  would 
be  sure  of  having  to  encounter  immense  unpopuljirity.  Hence, 
the  prospect  wjus  dreary  enough  :  yet  although  W’ashington  well 
foreboded  what  lay  before  him,  he  wiis  not  the  man  either  to  run 
away,  or  despair.  The  first  session  of  Congress  continued  until 
the  close  of  {September,  during  which  period,  ‘  the  new  political 
‘  machine  was  pushed  into  motion,  and  worked  with  as  little  tric- 
‘  tion,  as  could  be  expected.*  In  October,  the  president  made  a 
tour  through  the  eastern  states.  His  appointments  to  offices  gave 
general  satisfaction.  The  country  rose  rapidly  in  prosperity; 
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Such  had  been  the  state  of  the  currency  a  few  years  before,  that 
the  value  of  one  silver  dollar  was  equal  to  that  of  forty  paper  ones* 
From  this  almost  incredible  abyss  of  difficulty,  \V’{ishinji;ton*s 
first  cabinet,  consisting  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Knox,  and  lian- 
dulph,  had  to  elevate  America;  and  they  succeeded.  They  or- 
jj^iiised  a  system  of  revenue,  and  established  such  a  judicature  as 
proved  generally  acceptable.  Tlie  public  recognition  by  the  pre¬ 
sident  in  his  message  of  the  8th  of  January,  1790,  that  ‘  knowledge 
‘is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of  universid  happiness,’ 
worked  wonders.  Severe  illness  compelled  him  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  withdraw  to  Mount  Vernon ;  but  before  autumn  termin¬ 
ated,  he  had  recovered,  and  was  again  at  his  post.  The  legislature 
liad  adjourned  to  Philadelphia;  and  one  of  the  most  momentous 
matters  now  brought  forward,  was  the  est{d)lishment  of  a  national 
bank.  Public  feeling  was  strongly  divided.  Messrs.  Jefferson 
and  Randolph  conceived  it  an  unconstitutional  measure;  whilst 
their  colleagues  advocated  the  opposite  opinion.  Washington 
sided  with  the  latter;  and  from  his  ratification  of  the  bank 
charter,  originated  the  form  and  language  adopted  by  the  two 
parties,  describing  themselves  as  democrats  and  federalists.  The 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  collision  between  the  local  sovereignties  and 
federal  union  broke  out  most  vehemently  among  the  southern 
states.  Yet  so  complete  was  the  restoration  of  public  credit,  that 
the  subscriptions  to  the  bank  were  filled  up  within  two  hours  from 
the  books  for  that  purpose  being  opened :  besides  4000  more 
shares  being  applied  for,  than  the  institution  allowed. 

Washington,  however,  found  the  greatest  obstacles  to  keeping 
his  cabinet  together.  The  FVench  revolution  had  agitated  the 
whole  civilised  world ;  whilst  America  could  not  help  feeling  a 
kind  of  parental  regard  towards  that  new  order  of  things,  which 
seemed  to  derive  its  origin  and  principles,  more  or  less,  from  her 
own  example.  The  democrats,  as  a  party,  therefore,  soon  out¬ 
numbered  their  opponents.  The  constitution  of  the  senate  had 
become  obnoxious.  There  appeared  some  features  in  it  approxi¬ 
mating  to  the  aristocratic  character  of  those  European  abuses, 
which  the  sentence  of  millions  had  devoted  to  deserved  destruc¬ 
tion.  Amidst  the  throes  of  such  a  political  eartlujuake,  the  first 
presidentiid  term  of  four  years  expired.  Washington's  declared 
resolution  to  retire  forever  from  the  strife  was  once  more  overruled. 
I  he  critical  state  of  affairs  rendered  it  a  point  of  honour,  that  he 
should  continue  to  sacrifice  his  personal  ease  to  his  patriotism  : 
and  he,  therefore,  undertook  the  duties  of  the  executive  a  second 
lime ;  awarded  to  him  as  they  were  by  unanimous  suffrage.  ‘  At 
‘the  commencement  of  April,  1793,  while  traiisiicting  some  im- 
‘  portaut  business  at  Mount  Vernon,  intelligence  was  brought  him 
‘  of  the  <leclaration  of  war  between  Cireat  Britain  and  Fnince 
which,  hastening  to  the  scat  of  government,  he  called  his 
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councillors  together,  anil  resolved  after  deep  deliberation  upon  the 
inaintenauce  of  a  perfect  neutrality.  M.  Genet  had  arrived  at 
C'harleston  on  the  8th  of  April,  as  the  minister  of  lepuhlieaii 
France,  and  had  autlu)rised  several  privateers  to  cruise  against  tiie 
Enji^lish  fla^.  The  president  had  his  moderation  and  moral 
courage  put  to  tremendous  trial  throuo^h  the  intemperance  ot’  the 
French  envoy.  M.  Cienet  evidently  meditated  an  appeal  to  the 
people  of  llie  United  States  against  their  i>;overnmenr.  Cluhs 
were  formed  on  the  most  approved  Jacobin  model,  and  by  a  wel)- 
work  of  correspondence  and  affiliations,  (piivered  with  every  aj^ita- 
tion  of  the  public  mind,  from  New  Fn^land  to  Georgia,  They 
instigated  and  supported  the  press  in  demanding  an  abolition  of 
the  neutrality,  to  be  succeeded  by  an  alliance  with  the  soi-disant 
‘friends  of  mankind’  at  Paris.  Cirand  dinners,  toasts,  speed les, 
and  illuminations  supplied  inexhaustible  fuel  for  the  Hre;  and 
even  Washington  himself,  stern  re})ublican  as  he  was,  fell  under 
no  little  suspicion  of  liaving  apostatised  from  the  cause  of  libertv. 
His  remarks  on  this  painful  j>eriod  are  thus  recorded:  ‘  For  the 
‘  result  as  regards  myself,  I  care  not.  I  have  a  consolation  within 
^uf  which  no  earthly  effiort  can  deprive  me;  and  that  is,  that 
‘  neither  ambition  nor  interested  motives  liave  inlluenced  my  con- 
‘  duet.  T'he  arrows  of  malevolence  however  Imrbed  and  pointed, 
‘can  never  roach  my  most  valuable  part;  although,  whilst  1  am 
‘  U|)  as  a  mark,  they  will  be  continually  pointed  at  me.’  The  con¬ 
duct  of  (lenct,  at  last,grew  so  outrageous,  that  had  not  intelligence 
leached  Philadelj)hia  of  Ins  recall,  he  would  have  been  taken  into 
custody,  ^\’ashington,  meanwhile,  maintained  his  jioint  with  an 
even  hand.  Towards  the  close  of  Lord  Grenville  liad 

ilirected  all  vessels  to  be  seized,  carrying  ])rovisions  to  any  colony 
of  France;  and  to  be  brought  into  British  ports.  The  President 
instantly  remonstrated  on  the  ])art  of  America ;  and  while  remon¬ 
strating,  passed  a  bill  through  congress  for  making  warlike  })ro- 
parations,  besides  laying  down  several  frigates  as  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  navy.  Loril  (jrenville  then  yielded  the  point,  and  e.x- 
pressed  his  wishes  for  a  settled  peace  with  the  United  States;  as 
lie  had  good  reason  to  do.  Upon  this.  Washington  dispatched 
John  ,Tay,  as  envoy  extraordinary,  to  London  for  the  negociation  ol 
a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  countries.  It  was  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  fairest  terms  at  that  time  jmssible  to  be  obtained ; 
yet  no  greater  clamour  could  have  been  excited,  had  the  fruits  ot 
the  late  war  been  actually  bartered  away.  Faction  raged  and 
stormed.  'I'he  character  of  the  Lxecutive  was  overwhelnu‘d  with 
opprobrium.  W’ retches  emerged  from  holes  and  corners,  who 
<lared  to  charge  it  with  embezzlement  as  to  public  accounts,  and 
with  violating  the  constitution  as  to  the  treaty.  The  more  fiery 
zealots  even  threatened  an  impeachment :  yet  nothing  could 
move  the  miignunimity  of  Washington.  He  observed  to  a  tiicnJ, 
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‘There  is  but  one  straij^ht  course;  and  tiiat  is  to  seek  truth  and 
‘pursue  it  steadily/  To  the  criminal  charges,  no  violence  on 
the  part  of  those  who  supported  them,  could  ever  imliice  him  to 
vouchsiife  a  reply.  But  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  came  for¬ 
ward,  and  proved  by  detailed  accounts,  that  the  President  Jiad 
never  touched  the  smallest  fraction  even  of  the  salary  annexed 
to  his  own  otbce:  whilst  the  t^eneral  funds  of  the  public  had  been 
administered  under  his  auspices  with  the  most  exact  fruijfality. 
The  calumny  thus  beini^  at  once  exv)loded,  every  honest  syinpjithy 
awoke  to  do  justice  to  its  venerable  victim.  It  was  in  the  siiine 
vear  he  was  called  upon  to  suppress  the  Pennsylvanian  insurrec¬ 
tion,  which  had  arisen  throu«fh  the  imposition  of  spirit-duties;  and  so 
to  the  very  end  of  his  administration,  he  kept  on  in  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  illustrating  the  eloquence  of  one  of  his  greatest  admirers, 
the  late  Robert  Hall,  who  observes,  that  ‘distinguished  merit  will 
‘ever  rise  superior  to  oppression,  and  will  draw  lustre  from 
‘reprotich.  The  vapours,  which  gather  round  the  rising  sun,  and 
‘  follow  him  in  his  course,  seldom  fail  at  the  close  of  it  to  form  a 
‘  magnificent  theatre  for  his  reception,  and  to  invest  with  variegated 
‘tints,  and  with  a  softened  eft'ulgence,  the  luminary  which  they 
‘cannot  hide.’ 

Having  published  an  invaluable  valedictory  address,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Adams;  and  not  long  after  Ins  final  retirement 
to  Mount  Vernon,  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  justice  done 
loins  views  of  foreign  policy  by  the  whole  American  people.  Threat- 
enings  of  hostility  with  France  were  nearly  calling  him  once  more 
into  active  life  ;  and  he  was  appointed  a  second  time  lieutenant- 
general  and  connnander-in-chief  of  the  Ignited  States*  forces,  in 
1799,  the  very  year  in  which  he  died.  This  event  took  place  at 
half- past  eleven  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening,  the  l.'Rh  of  De¬ 
cember,  through  a  severe  cold,  terminating  in  infljimmation  of  the 
w’indpipe.  A  few  hours  before  his  decease,  he  informed  his  at¬ 
tendants  ‘that  his  affairs  were  in  good  order;  that  he  had  made 
‘his  will;  and  that  his  public  business  w\as  hut  two  days  in 
arrear.’  Fourteen  ounces  of  blood  w^ere  taken  from  his  arm  in 
vain.  Extreme  difficulty  of  articulation  soon  prevented  him  from 
^ying  much ;  but  turning  to  his  physician,  he  gently  ob¬ 
served,  ‘Doctor,  I  am  dying,  and  have  been  dying  for  a  long  time; 
‘  hut  1  am  not  afraid  to  die !’  The  mere  illness  had  lasted  scfircely 
more  than  twenty-four  hours ;  yet  he  had  been  for  years  in  the 
habit  of  preparing  for  his  latter  end,  so  that  he  closed  his  eyes 
amidst  the  tears  and  prayers  of  all  present,  with  ‘a  peace  which 
‘passeth  undersUinding.’ 

His  character  has  been  considered  most  difficult  to  delineate; 
since  it  may  truly  he  described  as  a  harmony  of  virtues,  incom¬ 
parable  when  taken  altogether,  hut  without  those  prominent 
features,  which  absorb  superficial  attention.  It  was  like  light  in 
Its  matchless  beauty — its  unclouded  clearness — its  pervading  in- 
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tluences — the  unity  of  its  seven-fold  colours — and  its  bein^  at  once 
the  sublime  of  simplicity— and  the  simplicity  of  the  sublime.  He 
was  not  what  would  be  termed  an  intellectual  man ;  yet  his 
faculties  were  quite  sufficient  to  furnish  ‘  the  palace  of  the  mind,* 
for  his  own  enjoyment,  and  the  instruction  of  the  wisest  amontrst 
his  contemporaries.  His  mental  operations  are  siiid  to  have  het*n 
slow ;  and  to  have  resembled  ‘  an  optical  instrument,  not  easy  of 
‘adjustment,  but  which  when  regulated  by  care,  brings  into  view 
‘the  most  minute  and  distant  objects.'  He  was  not  a  literarv 
man  ;  yet  he  knew  the  value  of  letters,  and  was  ever  disposed  to 
patronise  them.  His  estimation  however  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
all  other  things,  had  its  source  in  an  innate  greatness  of  soul. 
Wisdom  wits  enthroned  there,  with  judgment,  integrity,  patience, 
and  perseverance,  at  her  right  hand.  His  talents  as  a  statesman 
were  of  the  noblest  order,  whether  his  piercing  penetration  into 
motives,  his  comprehensiveness  of  view,  his  calculation  of  proba¬ 
bilities,  his  improvement  of  favourable  opportunities,  his  impertur¬ 
bable  calmness  and  composure,  or  his  general  administration  of 
affairs  be  considered  :  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  grandeur  of 
his  moral  elevation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  single-mindedness.  Tor 
himself  or  his  family  he  wanted  nothing  and  took  nothing;  but 
for  his  country  he  wished  and  obtained  every  thing.  Yet  bis 
patriotism,  though  enthusiastic,  was  never  fanatical ;  nor  his  disin¬ 
terestedness  affected.  In  one  word,  he  was  all  order — all  propor¬ 
tion — all  completeness:  so  much  so,  that  the  scale,  on  which  he 
M\as  formed,  could  scarcely  be  conceived,  without  a  long  study 
and  analysis  of  its  several  particulars,  wlien  the  largeness  and 
beauty  of  each  most  strikingly  appeared.  It  was  this  golden 
moan  of  excellencies,  —  this  strength  of  well-compacted  super¬ 
structure,  which  enabled  him  to  outshine  and  outlive  so  many 
storms,  which  either  in  their  individual  violence,  or  continued 
succession,  would  have  annihilated  any  other  person.  He  has  been 
compared  with  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte ;  but 
greatly  to  his  own  advantage.  They  were  Titans  of  selfishness, — 
malignant  though  mighty  sUirs,  revolving  alone  upon  their  own 
immoveable  centres.  Washington,  on  the  contrary,  while  he 
WTirmed  and  illuminated  his  own  system,  carried  it  forward  with 
himself  through  a  vast  orbit  of  universal  philanthropy  and  bene¬ 
volence.  As  a  soldier,  he  may  rank  among  the  foremost ;  recol¬ 
lecting  his  early  circumsUinces,  his  perpetual  disadvantages,  and 
the  success  which  at  last  crowned  his  efforts.  True  however  it 
is,  although  paradoxical,  that  his  laurels  had  their  root  in  defeat 
and  disappointment ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  ever-enduring  ]H*rse- 
verance,  w’hich  supported  him  through  years  of  disasters;  and 
enabled  him  to  rear  an  imperishable  monument,  from  that  which 
would  have  overwhelmed  the  mere  military  hero,  in  obscurity  and 
ruin.  Is  it  too  much  to  affirm,  that  his  modesty,  as  well  as  his 
patriotism,  knew  scarcely  a  parallel  ? 
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Art.  II.  Essays  and  Correspondence  chiefly  on  Scriptural  Subjects. 

By  the  late  John  Walkkk,  sometime  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin  ;  a  Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  Collected  and 

prepared  for  the  press,  by  Willi a»i  Barton.  2  vols.  8vo.  London: 

Longman  Sc  Co. 

A  LTHOUGII  many  of  our  readers  who  may  never  have 
heard  of  the  sect  of  Sandemanians,  and  others  who  have 
heard  but  a  little  of  them,  may  both  be  inclined  to  ask  whether  it 
w^ere  not  quite  as  w’ell  to  leave  them  to  enjoy  undisturbed  repose 
in  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets  as  to  bring  them  thus  before  the 
public ;  yet  w^e  are  disposed  to  think  that  considerable  interest 
attaches  to  their  history,  and  we  feel  confident  that  their  reUquuc 
are  well  w'orth  preservation,  both  as  theological  curiosities,  and  as 
beacons  to  the  churches  and  the  pastors  of  the  present  age. 
Church  History,  as  well  as  Natural  History,  may  have  its 
museums  for  the  conservation  of  moral  petrifactions  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  extinct  races. 

The  lessons  which  may  be  derived  from  the  withering  influence 
of  Sandemanian  speculation,  seem  to  derive  special  weight  and 
importance  at  the  present  time,  from  the  rise  of  a  sect  within  the 
last  few  years,  who  are  endeavouring  to  combine  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Sandemanian  theory  wdth  the  extravagancies  of  the 
Millenarian  and  prophetical  school.  This  latter  admixture  gives 
an  air  of  novelty  and  life  to  the  cold  and  repulsive  theology  of 
the  Sandemanians,  and  seems  to  be  likely  to  bring  at  least  its 
ecclesiastical  system  into  some  degree  of  renewed  life.  The  new 
sect  of  ^ brethren^  who  have  appeared  principally,  though  not 
exclusively,  in  the  West,  and  who  are  ramifying  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  seem  to  symbolize  in  their  views  of  the  church  pretty 
closely  with  the  extinct,  or  nearly  extinct  societies  of  the  Sande¬ 
manians.  They  do  so  in  their  restriction  of  prayer  and  praise,  in 
their  scornful  and  condemnatory  aspect  to  all  other  Christian 
societies,  in  their  discountenance  of  Missionary  exertions,  their 
degradation  of  the  pastoral  office,  and  punctiliousness  in  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  contributions,  and  in  their  general  views  of  divine  influ¬ 
ence  and  the  use  of  means ;  as  if  a  belief  in  the  former  required 
us  to  abjure  the  latter;  or  the  use  of  the  latter  dishonoured  or 
annulled  the  former.  We  do  not,  however,  design  in  this  article 
further  to  point  out  the  new  combination  in  which  the  view's  of 
the  Sandemanians  have  been  revived.  And  w’e  can  scarcely  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict  or  guess  how  the  few  remaining  ^disciples'  may 
regard  the  amalgamation  of  many  of  their  favourite  doctrines  with 
the  remnants  of  Irvingism;  but  w'e  suspect  that  Mr.  Walker 
Would  have  been  horror-struck  at  the  crudities  of  the  new  school 
upon  the  subject  of  prophecy ;  equally  so  at  the  junction  of 
Arminians  and  Calvinists ;  and  supremely  so  at  their  scheme  of 
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comprehension — for  he  appears  to  have  gloried  in  the  fewness  of 
iiis  party,  and  j^loated  upon  the  idea  of  the  iittlv  Jiotlu  'I'lie  suh- 
ject  of  our  present  article  was  in  many  respects  the  most  distiii- 
^uished  man,  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer,  amon^  the  remark¬ 
able  sect  of  which  for  many  years  he  was  tlie  head.  In  despite  of 
the  nnixracioiis,  contemptuous,  and  almost  savai>;e  scorn  with 
which  he  writes  of  all  who  were  opposed  to  his  views,  and  which 
he  a}>|)ears  to  have  cherished  in  the  inverse  pro})ortion  to  their 
distance  from  his  opinions,  there  is  yet  a  fascinatin;r  attraction  in 
the  truth  of  some  of  his  first  principles,  in  the  masculine  enero  v 
of  his  diction,  the  transparent  clearness  of  his  reasonini»*  and  the 
metaphysical  acuteness  of  his  thinkini^,  not  easily  to  he  resisted, 
and  exceedingly  apt  to  impose  upon  the  understandini»;s  of  those 
whom  we  may  term  pure  and  unimpassioned  scriptnrisfs.  He 
was  a  clcLssical  scholar  and  mathematician  of  the  very  hiirhest 
order,  a  critic  of  microscopic  vision,  and  a  polemic  of  consummate 
art  and  Samsonic  strength.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
wide  field  of  theolojijical  warfare  has  rarely,  if  ever,  presented  s(» 
skilful,  so  accomplished,  and  so  thorouii^h  a  champion  in  every 
resj)ect.  lie  wanted  only  a  ^ood  cause  to  make  him  as  a  writer 
absolutely  triumphant.  There  can  he  no  doubt,  however,  that  lie 
was  perfectly  sincere  and  conscientious  in  the  ex trava usances  to 
whicli  he  devotetl  his  extraordinary  powers  and  vast  attainments; 
though  they  have  evaporated  in  as  little  service  to  the  cause  of 


philosophical  theology  as  the  refinements  of  the  nominalists  and 
realists  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  explain 
how  it  was  that  with  such  talents,  with  such  professed  subjection 
to  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Hihle,  and  with  that  Hi  hie 
always  o[)en  before  him,  he  should  so  egregionsly  have  missed  ils 
scope,  misrepresented  its  instructions,  and  subverted  its  entire 
4>hject,  as  it  is  manifest  he  did,  in  the  spirit,  which  he  contrived 
to  extract  from  it  by  his  metaphysical  and  critical  process  of  di>- 
tillation.  If  the  idea  of  a  thinking  machine,  void  of  all  grace  ot 
ptission  and  magic  touch  of  ehxjuence,  or  of  a  theological 
automaton,  could  ever  he  realized,  John  \Valker  would  assuredly 


furnish  the  model.  His  very  done  in  a  lithogra|>hed  ])oi- 

trait,  and  efbxeil  to  these  volumes,  is  enough  to  petrify  every 
beholder ;  it  is  a  human  Lithos — a  perlVct  index  and  appropriate 
frontispiece  to  his  Works.  For  they  are  cold  and  hard  as  marble. 
The  stern,  ind'eeling,  dogmatic  productions  of  a  mind  that  had  as 
little  sympathy  with  the  nature  to  which  he  belonged,  as  with 
the  system  he  undertook  to  ex])lain.  We  have  no  wish  to  malign 
the  man,  for  we  never  knew  him,  nor  ever  came  in  contact  with 
him,  except  through  the  medium  of  his  writings;  hut  we  do  wish 
it  to  be  discerned  and  observed  generally,  how  unamiable,  how 
profitless,  and  even  how  |)erilous,  are  the  loftiest  gilts  of  intellect 
without  the  music  of  passion  and  the  feelings  of  humanity^  Mr. 
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John  Walker  was  evidently  a  man  without  a  heart,  or  it  was 
frozen  to  an  icicle  in  the  frigid  zone  of  his  theology.  The  grand 
nee  of  all  his  controversial  writings  may  be  described  by  a  corre¬ 
late  expression  which  our  readers  will  forgive  us  for  employing — 
he  laboured  to  disembowel  the  gospel  of  all  its  tenderness,  and  to 
cauterize  the  feelings  of  his  followers  by  the  nitrate  of  his  infalli¬ 
ble  interpretations.  Theology  in  his  hands  became  a  mere  arena 
of  dry  nietapliysics,  in  winch  the  conflict  \yi\s  for  the  forms  of 
truth,  and  not  for  its  spirit ;  for  the  accuracy  of  an  intellective 
perception,  rather  than  for  the  transforming  virtue  which 
guarantees  the  divinity  of  the  truth,  and  gives  it  all  its  worth,  at 
least  to  our  guilty  and  suflfering  nature.  Mr.  Walker  had  esta¬ 
blished  in  his  own  mind  an  intellectual  standard  of  faith,  divesting 
it  of  every  attribute  and  quality,  save  bare  cold  assent,  or  rather 
perception  of  the  truth,  in  which,  he  even  aflirmed  that  the  mind 
did  not  act  at  all.  This  was  his  tlieological  crucible,  before 
'  which  he  sat  like  a  refiner  and  purifier,  of  silver,  authoriUitively 
deKOuiicing  and  condemning,  or  even  consuming  with  the  fire  of 
his  wrath,  whatever  doctrines  or  principles  did  not  accord  with 
his  test.  In  his  attempts  to  analyse  the  pure  essence  of  faith,  and 
reduce  it  to  its  primitive  element,  the  spirit  of  it  eluded  his  test, 
and  the  thing  itself  appeared  to  contain  nothing  more  than  the 
residuutn  which  his  analytical  crucible  presented,  when  the  pro¬ 
cess  was  completed :  thus  saving  faith  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
intellectual  reception  of  the  truth  and  nothing  more — and  as  to 
emotion  or  holy  feeling,  or  approbation,  or  obedience,  it  was  all 
delusion  and  nonsense — faith  he  decided  to  moan  assent  or  cre¬ 
dence,  and  notliing  more  nor  less,  lie  resembled  those  physiolo¬ 
gists  who  with  persevering  and  penetrating  skill  examine  the 
fibres  of  every  muscle,  and  divide  every  thread  of  every  nerve,  to 
find  the  ids  nVrr,  and  resolve  at  last  that  there  is  nothing  of  the 
sort  in  nature,  because  their  knives  and  microscopes  cannot  detect 
it;  organization  and  chemistry  must  include  all.  The  analysis 
can  go  no  further,  and  their  philosophy  is  impatient  of  mysteries 
and  incredulous  of  secrets.  Every  candid  and  sober-minded 
philosopher,  however,  still  believes  that  there  is  something  in 
animal  life  which  no  anatomy  however  minute  can  detect,  and 
which  no  animal  chemistry  however  perfect  can  explain.  And 
every  sound  theologian  will,  we  suspect,  in  like  manner  repudiate 
the  Sandemanian  divinity  as  unphilosophical,  tliough  pretending 
to  superior  simplicity  and  accuracy,  because  it  is  the  religion  of 
the  mere  intellect  and  not  of  the*  heart,  therefore  not  of  human 
nature,  not  of  Cliristianity,  but  of  the  mere  conceptive  and  per¬ 
ceptive  reiison.  Tliose  semi-inductive  philosophers,  whom  we 
name  materialists,  and  who  are  generally  remarkable  for  detesting 
the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  and  for  commencing  their  inductions 
In  the  middle  without  tracing  them  either  forward  or  backward 
voi..  IV.  r  p 
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to  any  definite  or  satisfactory  issue,  are  not  more  inconsistent 
in  limiting  their  reasonings  to  material  causation,  than  those 
theologians  who  simplify  the  whole  business  of  salvation  down  to 
a  metaphysical  proposition,  and  reduce  that  faith  which  is  the 
gift  of  God,  and  which  is  to  command  and  renovate  the  whole 
man,  into  a  cold,  unimpassioned  credence  of  a  testimony.  Such 
definitions  will  no  more  include  all  that  the  Scriptures  mean  by 
faith,  than  an  anatomical  demonstration,  or  a  system  of  animal 
chemistry,  will  include  all  that  is  involved  in  the  term  man.  Such 
generalizations  in  science  seem  designed,  and  certainly  are  well 
enough  fitted,  to  generalize  us  out  of  our  belief  in  a  First  Cause, 
and  the  presence  of  his  inscrutable  efficiency  through  all  nature ; 
and  such  generalizations  in  theology  oidy  nullify  the  evidence 
and  neutralize  the  vivifying  power  of  our  divine  Christianity. 

Hut  it  is  time  that  w^e  afforded  our  readers  some  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  extraor- 
<linary  man  whose  works  are  before  us.  He  says : 

‘  I  have  lately  met,  and  l(M)ked  at,  some  passages  of  a  ])iece  written 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller,  entitled,  ‘Strictures  on  Sandemanianisin.’ 
That  gentleman  seems  to  take  a  lead  in  the  w'ork  of  perplexing  and 
corrupting  the  (lospel  of  Christ ;  and  seems  to  be  w'ell  fitted  for  it,  hy 
know’ing  how  to  entangle  truth  wdth  error.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
remarks  which  may  strike  a  simple  reader  of  his  production,  is  this: 
if  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  (Gosjiel)  involved  such  metaphysical  sul>- 
tleties,  as  his  book  abounds  with,  how  little  fitted  would  it  be  for  the 
poor  and  ignorant  babes!  ^Ministers,  as  wise  and  prudent  as  31r. 
Fuller,  might  understand  it,  and  might  bewilder  their  plain  hearers 
w’ilh  statements  of  it.  But  indeed  their  plain  hearers  could  not,  in 
the  end,  be  much  the  w  iser  for  their  instructions. 

‘I  observe,  however,  that  Mr.  Fuller,  amidst  much  put  forw'ard  to 
prove  his  soundness  of  faith,  avows,  pretty  early  in  his  work,  tliat  he 
means  by  justifying  faith,  a?i  act  of  the  mind.  Now',  I  say  that  the 
reader,  whose  senses  are  exercised  to  distinguish  good  and  evil,  may 
safely  ch>se  Mr.  Fuller’s  book  at  that  jioint,  and  ctinclude  that  the 
w  riter  is  contending  for  a  sentiment  directly  opposed  to  the  Apostolic 
doctrine. 

‘  Nothing  can  be  more  plainly  taught  by  the  Apostle  than  this  :  that 
to  him  that  worketii  the  reward  is  not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of 
debt ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  faith  that  it  might  be  by  (.uacb. 
Horn.  iv.  4  and  lb.  Now',  if  faith  be  an  act  of  the  mind,  or  a  work, 
(for  1  suppose  Mr.  Fuller  can  scarcely  distinguish  between  an  act  and 
a  work,)  then  the  contrast,  which  the  Apostle  states  betw'een  him  that 
worketh  and  him  that  believeth,  must  be  given  up  ;  and  the  justifica¬ 
tion,  w'hich  is  assured  to  him  that  believeth,  or  doeth  this  mental  work, 
can  lie  no  longer  reckoned  of  grace.  For  as  to  any  doctrine  that 
would  blind  and  confound  the  two,  the  AjM>stle  tells  us  again  (Horn, 
xi.  G,)  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works  ;  otherw'ise  grace  is  no 
more  grace  ;  but  if  it  lx?  of  w'orks,  then  is  it  no  more  grace  ;  other  wise 
work  is  no  more  w’ork. 
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*  The  same  Apostle  teaches  us,  that  the  rij^hteousiiess  which  is  of 
the  law  speaketh  on  this  wise, — the  man  which  doefh  these  things  shall 
live  by  them,  (Rom.  x.  5,)  and  contrasts  with  that  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  faith.  But  if  we  are  to  believe  iMr.  Fuller,  that  faith  is 
an  act  or  work,  then  there  is  no  essential  contrast  between  the  two. 
For,  when  it  is  said — he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  we  must  un¬ 
derstand  him  that  doeth  this  mental  work. 

‘Mr.  Fuller  has  very  respectable  company  in  thinking,  that  the 
great  difference  between  the  law  and  the  Gospel  lies  in  the  difference 
of  the  work,  which  the  sinner  must  do  that  he  may  live :  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  while  he  is  of  this  mind,  that  he  views  the  opposite  doctrine 
with  abhorrence,  as  subversive  of  love  and  all  gi»od  works.  The  un¬ 
adulterated  Gospel  ever  has  been  viewed  so  by  those,  who  were  not 
convinced  of  its  truth.  And  those  who  are  convinced  of  its  truth  will 
scarcely  contend,  that  their  being  convinced  of  it  (or  believing  it)  was 
a  mental  act,  which  their  minds  performed. 

*  iMr.  Fuller  refers  to  a  former  pamphlet  of  his,  entitled,  ‘  The  Great 
Question  Answered;'  written  on  the  reply  of  Paul  and  Silas  to  the 
question  of  the  Phili])pian  jailer —  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  Acts 
xvi.  30,  31.  The  attentive  reader  of  that  tract  might  perceive,  that 
the  writer  of  it  understood  the  Apostolic  answer.  Believe  im  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  savedy  and  thy  house — as  telling  the 
inquirer  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved.  But  if  his  meaiVing  were  am¬ 
biguous  before,  it  is  now  sufliciently  ascertained.  One  who  should 
treat  that  subject  with  juster  views,  would  be  apt  to  entitle  his  ])iece — 
‘  The  foolish  and  ungofUy  question  answered.' — \%»1.  I.,  p.  331,  332. 

The  perverseness  and  misrepresenUition  of  this  whole  extract 
will  scarcely  escape  any  of  our  readers.  The  attempt  to  set  Mr. 
Fuller’s  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  Apostles,  upon  the  question 
of  works  and  faith,  is  either  a  quibble  upon  the  meaning  of  an 
act  of  the  mind,  or  it  resolves  itself  into  a  total  denial  of  liuman 
agency,  and  is  an  absolute  reduction  of  men  into  mere  passive 
machines,  in  the  business  of  their  salvation  ;  and  consequently 
presents  a  complete  denial  of  any  moral  system  in  human  nature 
to  which  the  Gospel  could  be  adapted.  And  we  suppose  this  was 
the  real  truth  of  Mr.  Walker’s  theory.  But  the  latter  part  of 
the  extract  relating  to  the  jailer  and  the  answer  of  the  Apostles, 
illustrates  tlie  daring  dogmatism  and  the  gross  antinomianism  of 
the  writer,  in  the  clearest  light.  If  it  was  a  foolish  and  ungodly 
question  to  put^  it  was  scarcely  less  foolish  or  less  ungodly  to 
ajisu'cr  it  in  the  way  they  did.  But  his  word  do  was  met  by 
their  word  believe^  without  that  explanation  or  reproof  which  our 
Author  would  undoubtedly  have  given,  had  his  more  refined  wis¬ 
dom  been  appealed  to  on  the  occasion.  Poor  ignorant  Apostles! 
how  strange  that  ye  did  not  see  wdiat  a  gross  and  pernicious  error 
you  w’ere  countenancing  in  the  awakened  mind  of  the  sinner ; 
and  how'  w^as  it  that  ye  did  not  start  with  horror  at  the  w^ord  do^ 
and  explain  to  him  that  to  believe  was  to  do  nothing— no  act  of 
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his  mind  at  all — though  required  of  him  as  that  without  which  he 
might  entertain  no  hope  of  salvation  ! 

But  let  us  proceed  a  little  further  to  exhibit  to  our  readers  how 
Gospel  truths  may  be  distorted  and  perverted  even  under  a  show 
of  special  zeal  for  their  purity  and  glory.  Addressing  Mr. 
Haldane,  he  says : 

‘  Indeed  I  have  long  considered  the  situation  of  a  po])ular  evangeli¬ 
cal  teacher  as  one  not  only  very  awful,  but  peculiarly  pitiable.  Every 
circumstance  in  it  concurs  to  strengthen  in  his  own  mind  the  delusi<ais 
of  false  religion  ;  and  to  blind  him  to  the  real  character  of  the  s])irit  in 
which  he  walks.  His  very  otlice,  with  all  its  engagements  and  t>ccn- 
pations,  is  of  a  religious  description  ;  that  is,  of  a  description  which  all 
men  naturally  regard  with  veneration,  and  consider  as  good.  He  is 
commonly  ke])t  in  a  regular  routine  of  devout  exercises  of  ])rayers  and 
preaching,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  larger  or  smaller,  wliicli  is  snp- 
])osed  to  collect  within  it  whatever  is  most  excellent.  His  diclion 
decides  to  his  people  the  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  (iod.  He  is 
l(M>ked  up  to  as  the  oracle  of  divine  wisdom,  from  which  they  seek 
responses.  And  shall  he  not  be  zealous  to  put  down  every  suggestion, 

*  which  might  intimate  that  he  is  hlhid  ^  Shall  he,  all  whose  life  is  a  , 
life  of  religion,  admit  the  supposition  that  all  this  religion  may  l)e 
stark  ungodliness  }  And  this,  when  be  sees  it  j)recisely  of  the  same 
kind  with  what  has  been,  and  is  taught  and  sanctioned  by  men  of 
names  the  most  eminent  in  the  religicms  world, — men  in  a  manner 
canonized  by  their  admiring  followers.  Every  thing  contributing  to 
sear  his  conscience,  to  pud'  up  his  mind,  to  harden  him  in  the  strong 
delusion  in  which  he  lives;  it  may  truly  be  said  that,  ‘it  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,’  than  for  such  a  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

•  The  person  who  ])oisons  a  spring, — that  sjiring  from  which  man 
and  beast  imbibe  draughts  which  they  expect  to  be  salubrious, — the 
jierson  who  makes  its  waters  the  vehicle  of  death  by  the  introductioi: 
<)f  ]>oison  into  them — that  person  even  in  war  is  reckoned  a  monster. 
Yet  this  guilt  is  but  a  faint  image  of  yours.  (We  ])ut  these  words 
in  itidics  that  the  reader  may  note  them  as  a  specimen  of  the  most 
ferocious  censtiriousness  which  perhaps  ever  appeared  in  and  disgraced 
theological  controversy.  The  malignity  which  could  confound  the  two 
cases,  even  supposing  the  ])reacher  to  be  as  palpably  and  dangtT<»usly 
wrong  as  Mr.  M’alker  would  atlirm,  is  absolutely  enormous.  Hajipily 
for  mistaken  and  erring  mortals  they  have  not  to  stand  at  the  judgment- 
seat  of  any  such  a  Draco,  nor  to  fear  any  such  an  indiscriminatiiig 
judgment.  Paul  teaches  that  though  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  with 
which  they  may  Imild  up  the  church  should  be  destroyed,  yet  they 
themselves  may  be  saved,  though  it  may  be  as  by  fire.)  ‘  The  Scripture 
contains  the  words  of  eternal  life:  and  he  who  perverts  them  from  their 
real  im|)ort,  and  gives  them  a  currency  in  a  corrupted  meaning,  at¬ 
tempts  to  ]>nison  the  very  waters  of  life^ — that  very  word  which  ‘show's 
unto  men  the  way  of  salvation,’  lie  makes  the  guide  to  eternal  death. 
This  is  the  wicked  business  of  your  life  ;  and  that  you  greedily  drink 
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vourself  of  the  same  poison  which  you  administer  to  otliers,  lesJ^ens  not 
the  wickedness/ 

*  Sir,  turn  not  upon  yonr  heel  in  indignation.  It  is  a  cliarge  of 
great  wickedness  which  I  have  estahlislied  against  you.  For  what 
wickedness  can  he  greater  than  that  of  not  only  rejecting  the  truth  of 
God  yourself,  hut  spending  your  life  in  adulterating  and  falsifying 
the  divine  word  which  declares  it  to  others.  The  same  thing  which 
has  l)een  shown  in  the  one  instance  which  I  selected,  it  would  he  easy 
to  show  in  nuinherless  others, — in  all  that  you  have  heen  teaching  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  faith,  of  repentance,  of  sanctification,  of  the 
work  of  the  Spirit, — in  the  deceitful  manner  in  which  you  have 
handled  every  jiart  of  the  Word  of  God, 

‘  The  same  wickedness,*hy  w  hich  you  spend  your  life  in  corrupting  the 
/rM/Zi of  the  Gospel,  it  would  he  easy  to  show  extends  to  the  invasion  of 
all  its  peculiar to  show  that  you  systematically  labour  to  make 
them  all  void  hy  your  tradition  ;  to  show  indeed  that  every  so  called 
minister  or  pastor  of  a  popular  evangelical  congregation  (whetlier  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Estahlishinent  or  with  the  Dissenters,)  is — and  must 
Ih*  in  order  to  fill  his  situation — a  ringleader  in  the  anti-christian  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Zion.’ — ih.,  p.  4hl. 

The  assumption  in  tliis  whole  passage,  that  all  evangelical 
ministers  are  wilful  perverters  of  the  Word  of  Clod,  is  as  glaringly 
unjust  as  the  arrogance  which  pronounces  their  condemnation. 
Supposing  tlieir  deficiencies  and  their  errors  were  as  gross  as  this 
impeachment  sets  forth,  and  had  been  proved  hy  induhitable 
authority  of  Scripture,  still  tlie  smallest  grain  of  Cliristian  charity, 
or  ordinary  candor,  might  have  turned  the  scale  of  justice  against 
the  fnlmination  of  this  tierce  anathema,  and  saved  them  from  the 
crimination  of  being  engaged  in  an  anti-christian  conspiracy 
against  the  King  of  Zion.  Hut  what  right  had  a  fellow-servant, 
who  could  show  no  signs  of.  an  infallible  judgment  in  the  matter, 
and  whose  former  subjection  to  similar  errors,  and  subsequent 
5  changes  of  opinion,  might  have  afforded  some  proof  even  to  him- 
selt  of  human  fallibility,  what  right  had  he  thus  to  take  his  bro¬ 
ther  by  the  throat  and  denounce  him  as  a  traitor  i  This  passjige 
affords  indeed  hut  a  slight  specimen  of  the  rancorous,  condemna¬ 
tory  spirit  which  pervaded  all  Mr.  Walker's  controversial  writings. 
M  e  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  that  charity  and  for¬ 
bearance  which  his  brethren  had  a  right  to  exjiect  from  one 
assuming  to  have  attained  a  much  clearer  vision  of  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  and  stepping  forward  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the 
whole  |»rofessing  cliurch.  Sometimes  indeed  he  affects  to  pity 
those  whom  he  condemns,  but  it  never  assumes  the  aspect  or  the 
tone  of  that  charity  which  ‘hopeth  all  things’  and  is  utterly 
counteracted  hy  that  Sardonic  scorn  with  which  the  whole  mass 
of  his  opponents  are  delivered  over  to  certain  perdition.  Again, 
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in  another  passage  of  similar  acrimony  and  assumption,  alluding 
to  Mr.  Sandeman,  he  says ;  ® 

*  He  indulges  indeed,  more  than  I  liave  ever  done,  in  mentioning  the 
names  of  individual  writers  and  preachers  who  oppose  the  truth.  Let 
me  here  give  the  reader  a  specimen  of  what  is  here  reckoned  his  wont 
spirit,  I  recollect  few  passages,  which  I  believe  raised  a  greater 
outcry  than  that  in  which  he  recommends  to  the  attention  of  any  who 
desire  to  know  ‘a  devout  path  to  hell — ’  Marshall’s  Mystery  of  Sanc¬ 
tification,  and  Boston’s  Fourfold  State.  Now,  I  am  not  deejdy  read 
in  those  books  ;  hut  I  have  looked  at  them  sufficiently  to  concur  deci¬ 
sively  in  Mr.  Sandeman’s  recommendation  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  add  a 
third  very  popular  work  to  the  catalogue — the  Bev.  l)r.  Doddridge’s 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul.  ^Ir.  Haldane  probably  will 
feel  indebted  to  me  for  giving  such  an  unequivocal  instance  of  the  had 
spirit  of  Sandeman  and  his  sn])posed  disciple.  He  may  call  together 
his  religious  friends,  to  join  him  in  looking  with  pious  horror  at  the 
spirit  which  stigmatizes  the  writings  of  such  holy  and  excellent  men, 
as  ]H)inting  out  a  devout  path  to  hell.  But  assume  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Haldane,  a  little  of  that  coolness  which  you  attribute  to  me  ;  and  I 
will  suggest  to  y(ni  a  more  effectual  way  fiir  putting  down  or  ex|K)sing 
these  odious  SandananianSy  than  by  mere  gratuitous  assertions  of  their 
bad  spirit,  their  keenness,  severity,  and  contempt  of  all  who  differ  from 
them.  And  for  once  1  beseech  you  to  hear  me  patiently. 

*  That  the  paths  pointed  out  in  the  works  above  alluded  to,  is  a 
devout  path,  no  <uie  can  deny  ;  and  1  am  sure  you  will  be  ready  to 
admit.  It  is  certain  also  that  they  are,  or  have  been,  studied  by  mul¬ 
titudes  of  devout  persons,  as  pointing  out  a  sure  path  t(»  heaven  ; — 
without  any  doubt  but  that,  if  they  only  walk  in  the  path  there  marked 
for  them,  they  will  go  to  heaven.  Now  1  am  persuaded,  from  the 
Scriptures,  that  any  perstni  who  does  really  go  <ni  to  the  end  in  the 
jmth  recommended  in  those  writings,  will  ])erish  in  his  sins  for  ever ; 
or,  in  plain  language,  will  he  cast  into  hell.  And  this  I  am  ready 
(with  the  help  of  (rod)  publicly  to  maintain,  by  an  examination  of 
those  popular  works,  and  a  comparison  of  their  devout  path  with  the 
one  way  marked  in  the  Scriptures  as  leading  to  eternal  life.’ 

— ib.  p.  471. 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  ain})ly  convinced  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  we  have  given  of  Mr.  Walker’s  temper  and  spirit  is  borne 
out  by  his  writings.  They  will  also  have  gained  some  insight 
into  several  peculiarities  of  his  theological  system.  W  e  shall 
now  proceed,  with  all  due  regard  to  brevity,  to  lay  before  them 
several  other  dogmas  of  this  pugnacious  sect.  Before  doing  so, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  premise  that  they  appear  to  atbich  equal 
importance  to  every  one  of  their  doctrinal  views,  whether  relating 
to  faith,  justiticiUion,  siuictifi cation,  election,  or  any  thing  else ; 
we  might  even  state  that  they  hold  their  theory  of  church  govern- 
menl  with  the  same  tenacity  as  their  creed  of  doctrines,  and 
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countenance  as  little  forbearance  in  matters  of  discipline  and  the 
treatment  of  M^ak  brethren,  as  in  the  fundamentals  of  truth. 
The  following  citation  relates  to  the  important  subject  of  ssincti* 
lication,  and  will  adequately  display  Mr.  Walker's  views  of  that 
point. 


*  You,  Sir,  know  that  it  is  many  years  since  I  have  opjmsed  the 
popular  notion  of  sanctificationy  as  a  progressive  amendment  wrought 
in  our  hearts, — an  improvement  into  something  good  of  that  which 
was  naturally  evil.  And  I  must  say  that  those  who  think  they  have 
attained  any  such  sanctification  as  this,  cannot  consistently  or  seriously 
pray,  ‘  lead  us  not  into  trial.*  They  might  rather  wish  for  a  trial  of 
themselves,  to  manifest  the  happy  change  w  hich  has  taken  place  iii 
their  own  character.  But  while  they  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  its 
attainment,  or  in  the  contemplation  of  its  supposed  existence,  they  are 
vainly  puffed  up  in  their  fleshly  minds  ;  and  (as  1  have  shown  in  my 
remarks  on  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican)  they  differ 
nothing  from  the  Pharisee  in  modestly  attributing  its  production  to 
what  they  call  the  grace  of  (lod ;  the  Pharisee  also  thanking  God  that 
he  was  not  as  other  men. 

*  My  view's  of  the  perfect  sameness  of  evil  character  in  the  hearts  of 
believers  and  unbelievers, — in  their  own  hearts, — may  be  farther  illus¬ 
trated  and  confirmed  by  a  few  observations  on  the  Apostle  Peter  and 
Judas  Iscariot.  The  latter  is  commonly  considered  as  an  extraordinary 
monster  of  wickedness ;  and  an  awful  exhibition  indeed  of  human 
wickedness  he  afforded.  But  when  his  history  is  view'ed  in  the  light 
of  the  truth,  it  will  be  seen  that,  ^as  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,’ 
so  his  heart  was  but  a  counterj)art  of  Peter’s — of  believing  Peter’s — 
of  Peter  after  he  w'as  ])r(Uiounced  by  his  divine  master  blessed  in  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  flesh  and  bhx)d  could  not  reveal. 

‘  I  am  aware  that  the  views  for  which  I  contend,  of  the  utterly  evil 
character  of  the  heart  of  man,  in  all  alike,  and  at  all  times,  must  appear 
to  the  mass  of  religious  professors,  not  only  subversive  of  what  they 
call  sanctification,  but  also  subversive  of  their  confidence  and  joy. 
Those  who  know'  of  no  gospel  to  a  sinful  creature  as  suck,  but  hold 
under  the  name  of  gospel  something  w  hich  they  speak  of  in  high  terms 
as  joyful  to  those  who  have  somehow  thrown  off  that  character,  must 
naturally  be  shocked  at  the  view,  which  exhibits  believing  Peter  as 
himself  exactly  the  same  utterly  wicked  creature  w'ith  Judas  Iscariot: 
for  they  cannot  conceive  what  peace  or  confidence  in  drawing  nigh  to 
(»od  such  a  creature  can  derive  from  the  Gospel.’ — ib.,  pp.  447,  449. 


Thus  Mr.  Walker  gets  rid  altogether  of  sanctification.  There 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  such  thing,  and  all  who  have  ever  written 
npon  it,  or  expected  to  attiiin  to  it,  in  conformity  with  the 
Saviour’s  petition,  ‘Sjinctify  them  through  the  truth — tiiy  word 
is  truth  !’  have  been  sunk  in  error  and  delusion.  1  he  defenders 
of  this  theory  entertiiin  a  sort  of  metaphysical  personification  of 
the  new  man — as  though  that  e.xpression  denoted  as  distinct  and 
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bepardtc  a  mind  as  the  former  old  and  evil  one — and  then  they 
realize  the  delusive  notion  of  two  minds  as  of  two  thinking  spirits 
in  tlie  regenerated;  and  in  conse(|uenee  maintain  that  the  old 
nature,  meaning  the  old  mind,  is  never  changed  ;  hut  a  new  one 
is  imparted  to  constitute  the  regenerated  character.  But  surely 
if  the  grace  of  God  is  designed  to  counteract  the  evil  which  was 
introduced  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  then  it  consists  not  in  producing 
a  literally  new  creature,  but  in  restoring  or  renovating  the  old 
spirit — by  bringing  it  back  to  its  moral  harmony  with  the  will 
and  holiness  of  the  Creator.  It  appears  to  us  that  ^Ir.  \\’alker’s 
error  upon  this  point  tends  to  the  entire  subversion  of  the  great 
design  of  the  Gospel — the  triumph  of  moral  excellence  through 
the  grace  of  God  given  unto  us,  in  the  destruction  of  the  works 
of  tlie  devil  in  us,  and  the  recovery  of  believers  in  their  own 

aer  persons,  mind  and  hearts,  to  that  very  perfection  which, 
le  first  of  the  race,  the  Creator  beheld  with  complacency.  If 
there  is,  moreover,  any  great  and  leading  idea  set  forth  in  the 
Gospel  as  the  end,  subsidiary  to  the  glory  of  God,  for  which  Ciod 
gave  his  Son,  and  Christ  gave  himself;  it  was  that  he  might  pre¬ 
sent  that  church  which  the  Father  gave  him,  without  wrinkle  or 
blemish  or  spot,  in  their  own  proper  nature  restored  by  his 
grace  to  righteousness  and  happiness,  before  the  throne  of  his 
glory  with  exceeding  joy  :  and  nothing  can  be  a  more  palpable 
perversion  of  the  revelation  of  this  great  design  than  to  represent 
it  IIS  consisting  in  the  literal  creation  of  a  new  mind.  This  is 
not  only  an  abuse  of  the  figurative  terms  of  Scripture,  but 
amounts  to  an  absolute  nullification  of  all  the  evidences  of  rege¬ 
neration,  the  glorious  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  signs  of  a  vital  union 
with  Christ.  It  is  a  reduction  of  the  C'hristian  character  to  the 
mere  point  of  credence  of  the  truth — and  is  literally  making  that 
credence  the  evidence  of  itself. 

We  will  present  another  passage  or  two  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject,  which  will  enable  all  to  judge  of  the  extreme  issue  to 
which  Mr.  W  alker  pushed  his  notions,  under  the  profession  too 
of  more  entire  subjection  to  the  current  language  of  Scripture 
than  he  was  ever  willing  to  concede  to  his  oj)ponents. 


‘  All  the  disturhances  of  the  sinner’s  natural  conscience, — all  his 
frettings  and  stragglings  against  some  forms  of  his  inicpiities, — procet'd 
u])on  utter  ignorance  of  the  true  Gcul,  and  ignorance  of  what  it  is  for 
a  creature  to  have  departed  from  him.  If  1  were  to  s^lpp(*^e  this 
ignorance  removed  at  jiresent  from  the  mind  of  any  sinner,  hut  without 
the  discovery  of  the  glorious  (iospel  to  his  mind,  the  efiect  would  he 
nothing  yoinl.  and  nothing  short  of  that  blackness  of  despair  which 
reigns  where  hope  never  ctmies.  Hut  on  the  divine  testimony  of  Him 
who  ‘  came  into  this  world  to  siive  sinners,’  even  the  chief,  by  giving 
his  own  life  a  r.iiisom  f(»r  many,  there  is  a  discovery  made  of  the  divine 
glory,  such  as  no  man  ever  tluuight  of  (►r  could  conceive;  such  as  iu» 
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iniin,  clearly  as  the  report  of  it  is  given  in  the  Scriptures,  will  believe, 
till  he  is  convinced  of  its  truth  by  the  same  power  which  coininaiuled 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness.  \\'hen  any  sinner  is  convinced  t>f 
it,  the  mind  of  faith,  which  credits  the  <livine  declaration — ‘  this  is  iny 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,’ — is  a  mind  not  his  own,  but 
o|)|H)site  to  and  opposed  by  every  thing  that  issues  from  himself:  he  is 
‘  born  not  of  bhH>d,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  <)f  man, 
but  of  (b)d.*  That  mind  sees  the  foundation  which  (xod  hath  laid  in 
Zion,  and  rests  upon  it ;  the  way  which  is  opened  unto  the  holiest  for 
sinners,  and  draws  nigh  by  it ; — the  salvation  which  belongeth  unto 
Jehovah,  and  rejoices  in  it ;  the  rich  provision  of  his  house,  and  is 
satisfied  with  it.  He  is  a  new  creation,  which  God  has  wrought ;  and 
which  in  his  faithfulness  he  upholds  by  the  same  power.  Hut  it  is  not 
any  alteration  or  improvement  in  the  whole  fabric  of  the  sinner’s  own 
heart  and  nature.  He  {)ossesses  in  himself,  and  in  his  own  heart,  but 
one  unniixed  and  unalterable  character  of  evil,  and  contrariety  to  God. 
His  flesh  was  depicted  under  the  Levitical  law  by  that  house  infi*cted 
with  the  plague  of  leprosy,  (Lev.  xiv.  d5,)  for  which  there  was  no 
cleansing ;  but  the  stones  of  it  were  to  be  l)roken  down,  and  the  tim¬ 
ber  thereof,  and  all  the  mortar  of  the  house,  and  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  city  to  an  unclean  place.’ — ib.,  p.  443. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  license  to  continue  in  sin  which  such 
notions  furnish,  and  upon  which  we  might  justly  enlarge,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  are  altogether  at  variance  with  the  entire 
scope  of  the  Saviour’s  doctrine;  and,  among  numerous  other  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  most  argumentative  and  abstract  of  the  Apostles, 
M'ith  that  memorable  admonition,  ‘  be  ye  transformed  by  the  re¬ 
newing  of  your  minds,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and 
acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  (iod.’  Horn.  xii.  2.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  that  we  should  dwell  upon  this  point  any  further ; 
indeed,  we  fear  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  ISandemanian  theology,  and  that  our  readers  will 
he  happy  to  be  relieved  from  any  further  attention  to  the  subject. 
Ue,  therefore,  hasten  to  sum  uj)  our  opinion  of  these  volumes. 

^V  e  have  already  intimated  that  Mr.  Walker  has  placed  some 
hnulamentid  truths  in  a  clear  light,  and  displayed  their  force  in 
a  manner  that  can  scarcely  fail  of  securing  the  assent  of  all  who 
are  humble  and  obedient  students  of  the  sacred  Word.  We  refer 
particularly  to  one  article,  entitled,  ‘The  Tailh  and  Hope  of  the 
Gospel  V  indicated,’  containing  strictures  on  Dr.  Chalmers’s  address 
to  his  parishioners  on  (putting  Kilmany.  The  great  object  of  the 
article  is  to  expose  the  unsoundness  of  those  views  which  foster 
the  notion  in  the  minds  of  awakened  sinners,  that  they  are  in  a 
liopeful  condition,  and  really  passing  through  a  sort  of  transition- 
state,  prior  to  their  actual  reception  by  faith  of  the  righteousness 
ot  the  JSon  of  God  for  their  justification.  Mr.  Walker  has  un- 
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doubtedly  shown,  that  any  treatment  of  such  a  chiss  of  persons, 
which  induces  them  to  regard  mere  convictions  and  awaKeniiiirs 
with  complacency,  Jind  inclines  them  to  rest  in  their  present  sUite 
of  mind,  as  one  of  hope,  is  both  injurious  to  the  interest  of  im¬ 
mortal  souls  and  directly  opposed  to  Apostolic  doctrine.  \Ve 
perfectly  aji^ree  with  him  in  this,  that  all  sinners  are  to  be  ur^ed 
directly  and  at  once  to  believe  in  Christ,  that  no  flatteriiijr  unction 
is  to  be  laid  to  the  soul  till  this  is  its  state,  and  that  as  soon  as 
this  is  ascertained,  not  indeed  by  the  fallacious  sUuulard  of  a 
lopcal  definition,  or  a  bare  consciousness,  but  by  its  effects,  he  is 
to  be  encouraged  to  believe  he  is  justified,  and  to  be  strong  in  the 
grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  though  we  approve  of  the 
general  argument  maintained  against  Dr.  Chalmers’s  doctrine  of  a 
‘  grand  renewing  process,’  and  the  hopeful  efforts  of  sinners  to 
put  themselves  into  ‘a  state  of  preparation  for  the  Saviour,’,  we 
must  express  our  abhorrence  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Walker 
has  treated  Dr.  Chalmers  himself.  Thus  he  sjiys  : 

‘  If  even  Dr.  Chalmers  be  himself  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
truth  which  he  now  opposes,  he  will  see  that  he  has  been  hitherto  a 
blind  leader  of  the  blind ;  and  that  all  those  supposed  earnest  desires 
after  the  Saviour,  which  he  thinks  so  hopeful  symptoms  in  himself  and 
others  like  him,  have  In^en  but  earnest  desires  after  the  vain  imagina¬ 
tions  of  tlieir  own  ungodly  minds,  and  not  after  the  Christ  of  God.' 

‘  Here  we  have  in  a  small  compass  the  quintessence  of  all  the  anti- 
christian  doctrine,  by  w  hich  the  ])opular  teachers  have  for  ages  beguiled 
the  religious  world,  (irand  words  about  the  j)erfection  of  Christ’s 
righteousness,  as  the  only  foundaticui  for  a  sinner  ;  but  something  re¬ 
maining  to  be  done  by  the  sinner  to  get  at  it.  And  in  this  unrighte¬ 
ous  labor  the  Reverend  Doctors  of  Divinity  are  ready  at  hand,  as 
guides  and  assistants  to  the  eiercised  souls,  whom  they  can  prevail  on 
‘/o  he  up  and  doing*  ’ — ib.,  p.  349. 


The  malignant  and  censorious  spirit  which  marked  this,  as  well 
as  all  Mr.  Walker’s  attempts  to  expose  the  errors  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  doctrine  and  the  popular  preachers,  must  have  contributed 
to  obscure  the  arguments  he  employed,  and  tended  to  defeat  the 
object  at  wdiich  he  aimed.  We  are  not  without  hope,  however, 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  has  modified  some  of  his  views  of  this  pre¬ 
paratory  process  for  the  reception  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  he  has 
atUiiiieii  to  clearer  notions  of  the  evangelical  scheme  than  he  had 
when  he  published  his  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Kilniany. 
We  l)olieve  that  he  would  not  now"  reiterate  sentiments  so  obvi¬ 
ously  calculated  to  lead  men  to  trust  in  mere  human  emotions, 
and  rest  in  something  short  of  a  cordial  reception  by  faith  ot  the 
atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ. 
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Although  we  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  speak  in  terms  of  condem¬ 
nation  concerning  many  doctrines  defended  in  these  volumes,  and 
of  tlie  entire  spirit  which  vitiates  tlie  whole  of  the  controversial 
nieces,  yet  w’e  are  far  from  washing  either  to  depreciate  Mr. 
Walker^s  chanicter  as  a  critic  and  theologian,  or  to  discountenance 
the  perusal  of  his  w'orks.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  they  can 
scarcely  be  read  by  any  established  Christian  or  minister  without 
considerable  clarijwation  of  his  view's  of  divine  truth — if  w  e  may 
he  allowed  such  a  term,  lliere  is  in  the  second  volume  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  critical  observations  on  passages  of  Scripture 
distinguished  by  acuteness  and  discrimination ; — many  of  them 
highly  valuable,  and  all  interesting.  Had  the  volumes  been  both 
filled  with  such  remarks,  they  w'ould  have  been  a  treasure  to 
preachers  of  the  Gospel.  Upon  the  w’hole,  w  e  may  be  permitted 
to  say,  w'ith  due  caution  against  the  nostrums  of  the  Sandemanian 
school,  and  the  uncharitable  spirit  of  Mr.  Walker  in  particular, 
that  the  perusal  of  a  large  portion  of  these  volumes  would  prove 
of  essential  service  to  many  in  the  present  day — especially  in 
reference  to  critical  views  of  Scriptural  truth  ;  — but  we  forewarn 
every  one  that  he  must  not  expect  to  find  any  excitement  to  his 
devotional  feelings,  or  any  stimulants  to  practical  godliness.  The 
Author  treated  Scriptural  theology  just  as  he  treated  logic, 
mathematics,  and  the  classical  languages,  with  admirable  skill  and 
great  acuteness ;  but  with  the  cold  inditference  of  the  anatomist 
or  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  gladiator.  We  can  only  add,  by 
way  of  final  commendation,  that  no  purchaser  of  these  volumes 
will  have  to  complain  of  a  defidency  of  matter,  or  of  the  common 
sin  of  book-mjiking.  There  are  materials  enough  for  at  least  five 
respectable  octavos.  Though  the  type  is  small,  and  the  reading 
in  one  sense  heavy  and  wearisome, — though  the  discussions  are 
frequently  minute,  and  to  some  readers  may  seem  to  be  trivial 
and  microscopic,  yet  we  confess  we  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  their  perusal,  and  not  uninstructed  by  the  closer  inspection 
we  have  been  enabled  to  make  of  the  Author’s  peculiar  senti¬ 
ments. 
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crisis  at  which  we  arc  arrived  in  the  history  of  Negro 
Emancipation  calls  for  devout  acknowledgment  to  the  Author 
of  all  mercies.  Our  fathers  labored,  and  we  have  entered  into  their 
labors,  but  instead  of  gathering  from  past  success  incentives 
to  self-congratulation  and  indolence,  we  must  feel  pledged, — 
solemnly  pledged,  to  a  continuance  in  well-doing.  "Fliere  is  no 
concealing  the  fact  that  our  triumph  has  exceeded  our  hoj>es, — 
let  us  tiike  heed  that  we  are  not  thrown  off  our  guard,  and  ren¬ 
dered  criminally  neglectful  of  the  measures  which  our  adversaries 
may  adopt.  The  hour  of  unexpected  trium[)h  is  always  a  season 
of  danger.  The  mind  seeks  repose  from  the  excitement  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected ;  and  relaxes  its  efforts  at  the  very  moment 
those  efforts  are  most  needed,  and  when  they  would  prove  most 
productive.  This  has  been  the  case  in  past  times,  and  it  will  be  so 
in  our  own  day,  unless  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  are  alive  to 
tlie  danger,  and  supply  to  their  constituents  early,  precise,  and 
fidl  information.  The  experiment  now  made  in  our  colonies  is 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our  species.  Servile  classes  have 
previously  emerged  from  slavery,  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  transition  has  been  effected  have  differed  vastly  from 
those  characterising  the  recent  change  in  our  colonies.  What¬ 
ever  those  circumstances  the  revolution  is  cheering.  To  see  any 
of  our  fellow  men, — partakers  of  our  common  nature,  and  sharers 
in  onr  bli>sful  hopes,  forcing  themselves  upwards  in  the  scale  of 
rational  existence,  wrenching  from  the  iron  grasp  of  tyranny  its 
long  abused  power,  and  arraying  themselves  anew  in  the  attri¬ 
butes  and  rights  of  immortal  beings,  is  a  specUicle  ever  grateful, 
however  calamitous  the  evils  by  which  it  may  be  momentarily 
accompanied.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  freedom  ot 
onr  now  enfranchised  bondsmen  would  have  been  cheaply  pur¬ 
chased  by  civil  convulsions,  at  which  our  ears  would  have 
tingled.  Hap])ily,  however,  it  has  been  wrought  by  the  force  of 
moral  jwinciple,  guided  and  signally  blessed  by  that  beneficent 
Being  who  is  known  in  every  age  as  the  Father  of  the  fatherless, 
and  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed.  It  sUinds  on  record  a  j)roof  to  all 
succeeding  times  of  the  omnipotence  of  truth,  the  certain  triumph 
of  humanitv,  however  formidable  the  forces  arraved  against  them, 
and  protracted  the  struggle  to  which  they  may  be  summoned. 

It  can  no  longer  be  matter  of  doubt  that  a  slave  population,  de- 
griided  and  oppressed  for  centuries,  a  population  which  every  effort 
has  been  mane  to  brutalize,  to  whom  kindness  has  l>een  a  stranger 
and  cruelty  a  coirtant  guest,  who  have  been  deprived  alike  of 
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home,  of  kindred,  and  of  religion,  may  yet  retain  enough  of  our 
common  nature  to  estimate  aright  the  boon  of  freedom,  and  to 
apply  its  benefactions  to  their  own  improvement.  The  contro¬ 
versy  of  centuries  has  been  terminated  ;  the  inhuman  creed  of  slave 
dealers  and  of  slavery  advocates  has  been  practically  refuted  ;  the 
impious  dogmas  of  self-sty  led  Christians  and  of  Christian  ministers, 
who  have  insulted  the  God  of  revelation  by  claiming  his  sanction 
for  a  system  which  revels  in  impurity,  man-stealing,  and  murder, 
have  been  rebuted  by  facts  which  no  sophistry  can  evade,  and 
from  the  force  of  which  no  honest  mind  ean  escape.  An  ad¬ 
vanced  position  has  been  gained  by  the  friends  of  humanity,  the 
importance  of  which  will  speedily  be  seen  and  felt.  The 
American  slave  dealers  must  tremble  when  they  look  to  our 
colonies,  and  woe  be  to  those  among  them,  who  have  hitherto 
pleaded  the  danger  of  emancipation  as  the  reason  of  their  up¬ 
holding  the  existing  system,  if  they  do  not  instantly  separate 
themselves  from  the  impious  and  fiendish  traffickers  in  human 
flesh.  They  can  no  longer  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls,  but  must  be  content  if  they  persist  in  their  course  to  be 
branded  as  hypocrites  or  unbelievers.  As  such  we  proclaim 
them,  whoever  or  whatever  they  may  be.  Bishops,  ministers, 
elders,  deacons,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be  called,  must 
all  be  content  to  have  heaped  upon  them  the  scorn  and  ^con- 
tempt  of  the  whole  Christian  \vorld,  if  they  do  not  promptly 
‘bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.’  But  we  arc  forgetting 
our  immediate  object,  which  was  to  introduce  to  our  readers  one 
of  the  most  important  and  deeply  interesting  volumes  to  which 
tlie  West  Indian  controversy  has  given  rise.  Its  appearance  at 
this  precise  moment  is  most  opportune,  and  should  it  ol)tain,  as  it 
richly  deserves,  extensive  circulation,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  consequences  highly  beneficial.  Captain  Hodgson  is  an 
officer  in  her  majesty’s  service,  of  high  connexions,  and  of  un¬ 
blemished  fame.  Nearly  related  to  more  than  one  member  of 
the  Upper  House,  he  had  every  inducement  to  conceal  the  enor¬ 
mities  of  our  colonial  system,  but  much  to  his  own  honor  he  has 
drawn  aside  the  veil  behind  which  the  dark  deeds  of  colonial 
functionaries  have  been  long  concealed.  In  October,  1833,  he 
accompanied  his  regiment  to  the  West  Indies,  wdiere  he  remained 
till  near  the  close  of  1836,  thus  having  an  opportunity  of  observ^- 
ing  the  state  of  feeling  which  preceded  the  1st  of  August,  1831, 
and  the  measures  subsequently  adopted  in  contravention  of  the 
Abolition  Act.  The  period  of  his  residence  wiis  precisely  that 
respecting  which  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests 
of  humanity,  that  w  e  should  have  the  explicit  and  well  considered 
report  of  an  impartial  and  intelligent  bystander.  Such  a  report  is 
contained  in  the  volume  before  us ;  and  the  object  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  is  to  caution  ‘  the  people  of  England  that  they  w  ill  be  de- 
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‘ceived,  if  they  for  one  momeiit  believe  that  the  colonists,  in 
‘  emancipating  their  apprentices,  have  other  objects  in  view  tlian 
‘  to  lull  the  attention  of  the  public  in  this  country,  and  then,  by  a 
‘  series  of  local  enactments,  to  bring  back  our  free  negro  brethren 
‘  to  a  condition  scarcely  one  degree  removed  from  absolute  per- 
‘sonal  slavery.* 

,  The  necessity  for  such  a  caution  will  not  be  denied  by  any  who 
patiently  examine  our  Author’s  statements.  The  great  value  of 
nis  book, — and  at  the  present  moment  it  is  incalculable, — consists 
in  its  exposure  of  West  India  society »  throughout  its  several 
grades.  Governors,  and  lieutenant-governors,  bishops,  judges, 
attorney-generals,  and  magistrates  are  passed  successively  under 
review,  aiid  the  difficulty  felt  on  closing  the  book  is  to  sjiy  which 
is  the  greatest  criminal  among  them.  A  lively  and  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  is  afforded  of  the  habits  and  bearing  of  the  different  classes 
into  which  the  white  population  is  divided,  and  it  is  an  aj)palling 
revelation  which  is  injide.  We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  reason 
on  the  injurious  influence  of  absolute  power  on  its  possessor,  but 
we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  w’ere  scarcely  prepared  for  the  dis¬ 
closures  which  Captain  Hodgson  makes.  Bad  as  we  believed 
West  Indian  society  to  he,  we  did  not  fully  realize  the  fact  of  its 
all  pervading  depravity.  Hut  our  Author  shall  speak  for  himself. 
Ueferring  to  the  arts  which  were  employed  to  mislead  the  English 
public  respecting  the  intentions  and  character  of  the  negroes, 
lie  remarks : 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  arts  practised  to  deceive  the  Engli'^h 
public  into  a  belief  that  the  moment  freedom  was  accorded  to  the 
slave,  rebellion  would  display  her  standard  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  our  West  India  possessions. 

*  New  colonial  journals  were  called  into  existence,  whose  editors 
were  commanded  to  dedicate  their  columns  to  fearful  descrijitions  of 
the  well-grounded  panic  existing  among  the  Euro])ean  population, 
with  dark  and  mysterious  hints  as  to  conspiracies  existing  on  many  of 
the  estates,  the  object  of  which  was  the  murder  of  the  various  pro¬ 
prietors.  Government  was  called  upon  to  be  prepared  with  martial 
law  ;  an  opposition  was  organized  against  every  governor  who  might 
be  disposed  to  lean  to  the  side  of  humanity  ;  anonymous  letters  were 
at  night  scattered  alanit  the  public  streets,  and  thrown  into  the  gardens 
of  individuals,  containing  warnings  at  which  any  man  might  have  been 
moved  without  the  charge  of  w’eakness.*  All  this,  it  is  true.,  en- 


‘Such  was  the  alarm  among  the  UNiNiTiATr.n,  that  on  Christmas  Kve,  in 
it  was  deemed  requisite  at  Itarhadoes  to  have  a  regiment  ready  to  turn 
out  at  a  moment’s  notice  during  the  night !  it  being  cireulatt  d  that  the 
negroes  purposed  commencing  the  work  of  death  when  the  whites  should 
have  assembled  at  the  ball  given  at  Government  House.  I  subsequently  stiw, 
in  one  of  the  London  opposition  papers,  a  moving  description  of  the  conster¬ 
nation  prevailing  among  the  respectable  classes  ou  the  occasion  alluded  to ! 
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venonied  still  more  dee])ly  the  feelings  of  the  colonists  against  their 
slaves,  but  signally  failed  in  goading  these  p(M)r  people  into  a  display 
of  ii\ipatience  or  irritation,  (the  great  wish  of  the  planters,)  and  w'hich 
would  have  afforded  a  corroboration  of  their  assertions  as  to  the  awful 
position  in  which  the  mad  scheme  of  freeing  the  blacks  had  placed 
them.  Repeatedly  at  night,  flames  were  seen  ascending  from  different 
estates  ;  the  bell  of  alarm  resounded  from  a  thousand  (piarters,  and  the 
military  were  called  out  to  afford  their  aid  ;  but  on  arriving  at  the 
spot,  it  was  generally  discovered  that  the  terrific  act  of  incendiarism 
consisted  in  the  simple  burning  of  some  untenanted  shed  or  useless 
r(K)ts,  effected  by  the  planters’  emissaries,  with  the  view  of  fixing  the 
odium  of  the  act  upon  the  negro ;  or  if  any  damage  were  really  done, 
it  could  generally  be  traced  to  some  inebriated  overseer  having  allowed 
his  lighted  cigar  to  fall  among  the  canes. 

‘  This  was  perfectly  well  known  upon  the  spot ;  but  those  who  had 
courage  to  expose  the  scheme  were  by  far  too  few  to  withstand  the 
powerful  majority,  whose  ends  were  gained  when  these  burnings  WTre 
trumpeted  forth  in  their  newspapers,  and  subsequently  re-echoed  by 
their  organs  in  England. 

‘A  stranger  to  West  India  local  politics  might,  with  good  reason, 
inquire  whether  the  injury  which  must  infallibly  accrue  to  the  planta¬ 
tions  in  the  event  of  a  rebellion,  (to  'which  all  these  arts  would  seem 
to  propel  the  negroes,)  would  not  more  than  counterbalance  any  distant 
advantage  which  they  might  derive  from  the  awakened  sympathy  or 
timidity  of  the  government  in  England. 

*  This  forcibly  struck  me,  and  it  was  only  by  a  residence  upon  the 
spot,  and  by  a  careful  observation  of  passing  circumstances,  that  I  was 
enabled  to  unravel  the  secret  springs  of  action.  The  contrivances  re¬ 
sorted  to  shall  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  my  countrymen. 

*  The  colonists  \vere  perfectly  aware,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the 
innate  mildness  and  submission  of  their  unfortunate  slaves ;  and  in  the 
second,  that  government  could  crush  instantaneously  the  most  powerful 
rising  among  them,  should  they  be  goaded  to  that  extremity ;  while 
the  English  public  being  ignorant  of  these  facts,  and  their  newspapers 
teeming  with  descriptions  of  the  insurrection  at  Barbadoes,  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  martial  law  in  Trinidad,  the  execution  of  a  band  of  conspira¬ 
tors  in  Demerara,  the  consequence  would  be  a  large  augmentation  in 
the  price  of  sugar,  and  probably  a  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  fol¬ 
lowing  up  a  bill  which  appeared  fraught  with  such  calamities.  There 
was  also  another  important  reason  for  inducing  in  England  a  belief 
that  the  West  Indies  were  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  It  was  hoped 
that  many  absentees,  owners  of  large  estates,  would  immediately  take 
the  alarm  ;  and  fancying  beggary  before  them,  command  their  agents 
to  dispose  of  the  same  at  any  sacrifice.  This  was  eagerly  anticipated 
by  a  band  of  harpies  upon  the  spot,  and  numerous  were  the  splendid 
properties  purchased  at  an  almost  nominal  sum.  Surely  these  advan¬ 
tages  fully  counterbalanced  the  burning  of  a  few  plantations,  or  the 
sacrifice  of  some  dozen  useless  negro  lives.* — j)p.  30 — 34. 

In  order  fully  to  understjind  the  policy  of  the  colonists  we  must 
i^now  something  of  their  general  character, — their  standard  of 
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morals, — and  tlve  official  integrity  of  tlieir  functionaries.  Let  our 
readers  study  the  following  pictures,  and  they  will  no  longer  he 
surprized  at  the  atrocities  which  constitute  the  every  day  per¬ 
formances  of  these  gentlemen. 

'  The  clergy  depend  in  a  great  degree  for  existence  on  the  ditfereiit 
Houses  of  Assembly  ;  their  incomes  can  at  any  moment  he  reduced  t)r 
augmented  ;  let  them  hesitate  to  acquiesce  in  any  proposition  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  planters,  and  they  are  exposed  to  beggary,  to  worse  than 
beggary  ;  since  the  press,  controlled  by  the  same  planters,  will  intlict 
W(nind8  njM)n  their  reputation  which  no  time  can  cure.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  scarcely  to  be  exjK'cted  that  they  should  encounter  the  danger 
which  an  open  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  slave  would  drag  upon  their 
heads.* 

'  These  remarks  will,  of  course,  apply  with  more  or  less  force,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  character  of  the  prelate  who  may  be  nominated  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  Church  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  and  if  government 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  make  an  indiscreet  selection,  the  wide- 
spreading  evil  is  shocking  to  contem]>late.  The  bishop  has,  at  least, 
eight  hundred  thousand  souls  under  his  care.  What  an  awful  respon¬ 
sibility,  and,  for  a  g(M)d  man,  what  a  god-like  office!  But  if  he  should 
be  one  with  attainments  far  beneath  mediocrity,  buoyed  up  with 
vanity,  whose  airs  of  presumption,  at  onceoverbearing  and  undignified, 
render  him  the  object  of  universal  ridicule,  what  moral  influence  can 
he  exert  over  the  community  at  large  ?  What  benefit  can  his  numerous 
flock  derive?  (am  any  good  or  wise  measure  be  hoped  from  one  whose 
miserable  littleness  t)f  soul  leads  him  to  regard  as  an  object  of  the 
highest  importance,  as  the  pinnacle,  indeed,  of  earthly  Inqipiiiess,  the 
l>eing  received  with  the  roar  of  cannon  at  every  island  he  may  visit  ? 

‘  Imagine  the  dignified  position  of  a  bishop,  seated  in  the  barge  of  a 
man-of-war,  reckoning  with  feverish  excitement  the  number  of  salvoes 
fired  in  his  honor,  and  then  c(»mplaining,  with  childish  pettishness, 
that  there  had  been  ONKt  discharge  too  few  ! 

*  Do  we  not  almost  weep  for  p(M)r  human  nature,  when  we  hear  that 
a  bishop  arriving  in  a  port,  and  discovering  that  it  was  after  the  hour 
when  military  regulations  sanctioned  the  firing  of  a  salute,  ])referred 
to  remain  until  the  following  morning  on  board,  so  that  then  (and  that 
tiK»  on  the  Sabbath)  his  presence  might  be  duly  announced  by  the 
thunder  of  artillery ;  interrupting  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  day, 
assembling  together  all  the  idle  of  the  station,  and  needlessly  and 
cruelly  harassing  the  tr(M>ps,  who  are  compelled  to  march  several  miles 
under  a  tropical  sun,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  guard  of  honor  ? 
But  do  we  not  more  than  weep,  if  upon  its  pleasing  Providence  to 


•  ‘  The  Rev.  Mr.  llartc,  a  clcrgMnan  at  Harhadoes,  noted  for  his  bcncyo- 
Icnce,  after  being  persecuted  in  every  possible  form,  for  endeavouring  to  in¬ 
struct  the  negroes,  was  finally  arraigned  on,  if  1  remember  correctly,  a  charge 
of  high  treason.* 

t  *  A  literal  fact.* 
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inflict  an  awful  hurricane  iipuii  a  portion  of  the  diocese,  casting 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  naked  and  beggars  upon  the  public 
streets, — do  we  not,  1  repeat,  more  than  weep,  if  we  find  a  bishop,  so 
far  from  endeavouring  to  stay  the  effects  of  the  mighty  cidamity,  in¬ 
creasing  them  a  hundred-fold  by  his  insane  and  dangerous  measures  ? 
If  ap}K)inted  a  distributor  of  the  funds  so  generously  accorded  by  the 
British  public  in  aid  of  the  suffering  thousands,  does  he  correctly  dis¬ 
charge  his  sacred  duty  in  granting  large  sums  to  planters*  in  absolute 
affluence,  in  insisting  that  other  large  sums  should  he  expended  in 
beautifying  his  churches,  or  in  other  words,  feeding  his  vanity,  at  the 
very  moment  so  many  hapless  blacks  were  rotting  in  the  highways, 
without  one  hand  being  stretched  out  to  relieve  their  misery,  or  any 
prospect  of  receiving  one  farthing  of  what  the  people  of  England  chiefly 
intended  for  them,  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  lielpless  ?  And 
when  checked  in  these  proceedings  by  the  head  of  the  government, 
what  words  are  sufliciently  strong  to  apjdy  to  the  man  who  could  cir¬ 
culate  pamphlets  u])on  the  subject,  thereby  compelling  the  governor  to 
publish  a  reply  in  the  newspapers,  to  counteract  the  perilous  intent  of 
the  episcopal  attack  ? 

*  What  a  spectacle !  What  an  example  to  the  community!  The 
king’s  representative  and  a  bishop  in  public  collision,  and  in  collision 
on  such  a  subject ! 

*  W^ith  an  example  like  this,  little  can  be  expected  from  the  inferior 
clergy,  save  neglect  of  their  spiritual  functions,  and  indecent  inter¬ 
ference  in  worldly  matters.  It  is  lamentable  to  observe  the  eagerness 
with  which,  in  the  West  Indies,  they  enter  the  arena  of  angry  discus¬ 
sion,  and  how  constantly  the  colonial  journals  are  filled  with  effusions 
penned  by  clerical  gentlemen,  breathing  a  spirit  the  very  reverse  of 
what  should  be  expected  from  teacliers  of  Christianity,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  convey  no  very  elevated  idea  of  the  literary  attainments 
of  West  India  clergymen. 

'  I  am  not  desirous  of  pursuing  this  subject ;  the  reader’s  own  feel¬ 
ings  will  determine  how  far  instruction  to  their  flocks  can  be  expected 
from  characters  like  these.’  f — pp.  35 — 40. 


Of  the  members  of  the  bar  generally,  an  equally  unfavorable 
sketch  is  given ;  and  the  scenes  that  take  place  in  their  misnamed 
courts  of  justice  are  represented  as  beggaring  all  description. 


*  ‘  A  singular  reason  w’as  advanced  by  the  colonists  for  aiding  the  planter 
in  preference  to  the  slave,  viz.  that  the  latter  being  the  former’s  profterty,  the 
more  lie  was  maimed  or  reduced  by  sickness,  the  greater  the  former’s  loss, 
and  ergo,  that  the  planter  should  receive  accordingly  !  !  Find  it  not  been  for 
the  energetic  measures  of  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  this  abominable  doctrine  would 
have  been  carried  into  effect.* 

t  ‘If  the  reader  can  obtain  a  few  Demerara  papers,  it  will  be  worth  his 
while  to  peruse  some  productions  therein,  signed  ‘  W.  W.  Harman,  rector. of 
St.  Swithin’s  parish,  in  which  is  comprised  that  portion  of  district  I),  from 
Plantation  Best  to  Tia  Grange,  inclusive.’ 

VOL.  IV.  o  o 
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‘  I  confe88/  says  our  Author,  '  I  could  not  witness  without  amaze, 
ment  the  extraordinary  scenes  occasionally  exhibited  in  their  courts  of 
justice — scenes  to  which,  in  comparison,  those  at  our  own  5Iiddlesex 
Sessions,  or  even  those  at  the  Recorder's  Court  at  Cork,  shine  resplen¬ 
dent  with  dignity.  The  lie  is  frequently  given  from  the  Bench  to  the 
Bar,  and  of  course  retorted  from  the  Bar  to  the  Bench  ;  the  Secretary 
for  tlie  Colonies  has  frequent  appeals  from  the  mutual  recriminators, 
and  the  Governor- General  of  the  islands  is  occasionally  called  upon  to 
sus|)end  a  judge. 

‘  All,  therefore,  is  anarchy,  violence,  and  vulgarity,  in  the  higher 
courts ;  and  increased  anarchy,  violence,  and  vulgarity,  in  the  minor. 
Sometimes  one  magistrate  orders  the  constables  to  conduct  a  brother 
magistrate  to  the  jail ;  while  he  that  is  thus  sentenced  seizes  the  con¬ 
stable  by  the  throat,  and  defies  his  enemy  to  fulfil  the  threat.  All  this 
in  the  presence  of  numerous  gangs  of  slaves,  whom  the  party  to  which 
these  well-conducted  gentlemen  belong  represent  as  inaccessible  to 
reason,  and  to  whom  subordination  or  obedience  t(»  the  laws  caniu)t  1k‘ 
taught.  The  following  extract  from  a  journal,  detailing  one  of  these 
occurrences,  will  amjdy  corroborate  what  I  have  advanced  : — 

‘  ‘Mr.  Daniel  Hart  appeared  before  Dr.  Madden  this  day,  charging 
an  apprentice  with  a  robbery  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings. 

‘  ‘  Dr.  IMadden. — There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  against  the  accused, 
mul  1  shall  at  once  discharge  him. 

*  ‘Mr.  Hart. — 1  am  a  magistrate,  and — 

‘  ‘Dr.  Madden. — 1  cannot  permit  you,  nor  any  one  else,  to  come  into 
my  court  and  attem])t  to  brmvbeat  me  by  viidence.  You  must  conduct 
yourself  with  proj)riety,  or  1  shall  insist  on  yi)ur  leaving  the  office. 

‘  ‘IMr.  Hart. — I  will  not  leave  the  office  until  I  please.  I  am  a  ma- 
uiSTUATE  AS  WKLi.  AS  YOU,  uiul  will  leinaiii  until  1  choose  to  go. 

‘  ‘  Dr.  Madden. — Y(ui  shall  not,  if  you  conduct  yourself  improperly. 
Gonstables,  put  Mr.  Hart  out  of  the  office. 

“  Mr.  Hart  (to  the  constables). — Put  me  out,  if  vani  dare.  Recol¬ 
lect  1  am  one  of  your  em])loyers.  I  am  as  good  as  Dr.  IMadden. 

*  ‘  Dr.  IMadden — Constables,  I  call  upon  you,  and  upon  all  present 
who  are  special  constables,  to  ])ut  IMr.  Hart  out. 

‘  ‘  The  constables  stared  and  stood  motiiuiless.  Dr.  Madden  called 
upon  IMr.  Mitchell,  the  reporter  for  the  Dc.^patcliy  and  who  is  a  special 
constable,  to  put  Mr.  Hart  out.  I^pon  IMr.  ^1.  going  up  to  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  11  .  seized  him  by  the  c(dlar,  and  gave  him  in  charge  to 
the  constables,  with  orders  to  take  him  to  the  cage  ;  and  they  would 
certainly  have  done  so,  had  not  Dr.  IMadden  gone  out  into  the  piazza 
and  rescued  him.* 

‘  Before  the  reader  has  recovered  from  his  astonishment  at  this  truly 
West  Indian  forensic  scene.  I  will  plunge  him  into  still  greater  by 
intn»ducing  to  his  acquaintance  a  celebrated  judge  of  one  of  the 
colonies. 

‘  Thnmgh  what  channel  he  obtained  the  appointment,  I  will  not  stop 
to  inquire  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  W'as  an  Irishman,  pi(pied  himself 
upon  ids  Hibernian  humor  and  accent,  and  burned  to  rivid  in  facetious- 
ness  the  renowned  Lord  Nerburv  of  punning  fame.  This  might  have 
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been  tolerably  harmless ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
dissolute  characters  in  existence  :  livinj;  publicly  with  a  harlot ;  drunk 
ftt  all  periods  ;  night  after  night  found  insensible  from  liquor  in*  the 
public  streets  ;  and  in  the  morning  bearing  even  on  the  judgmenUseat 
the  marks  of  recent  and  beastly  debauchery.  Can  the  mind  of  man 
imagine  a  more  degrading  spectacle  than  that  of  such  a  person  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  stern  sentence  of  the  law  ?’ — pp.  42 — 4(). 

The  inveterate  prejudices  to  which  the  slave  system  has  given 
rise  are  familiar  to  our  readers.  They  pervade  colonial  society, 
and  operate  with  deadly  force  against  its  improvement.  In  other 
quarters  of  the  globe  the  manumission  of  a  slave  has  been  followed, 
gradually  it  may  be,  but  still  certainly,  by  his  identification  with 
the  superior  and  governing  body.  His  personal  (pialities  have 
been  allowed  fair  play,  and  if  they  were  such  as  to  merit  esteem 
and  confidence,  he  has  been  admitted  into  the  best  circles  and  has 
attained  his  proper  influence  among  his  brother  freemen.  This 
was  signally  the  case  in  Home,  as  every  school-boy  knows.  But 
it  has  been  difterent  in  the  West  Indies.  The  manumitted 
African  slave  carries  about  with  him  the  badge  of  his  former  ser¬ 
vitude.  The  color  of  his  skin  is  a  standing  witness  against  him, 
which  perpetuates  injustice  after  the  legal  sanction  claimed  for  it 
has  long  been  withdrawn.  No  matter  how  affluent,  polished,  and 
virtuous  he  may  be, — character  Inus  not  the  weight  of  a  feather 
against  the  fatal  mark  which  his  Creator  has  stamped  on  his  brow. 
This  feeling  is  carried  to  the  most  absurd,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
wickedness  of  the  tiling,  we  should  say  the  most  laughable  extent, 
as  the  following  extract  will  show : 

^  A  short  time  after  my  arrival,  I  witnessed  an  exemplification  of  this 
feeling,  in  a  somewhat  singular  manner ;  and  for  the  amusement  and 
edification  of  the  reader,  I  will  describe  the  circumstances  in  detail. 

^  One  night  at  a  ball,  I  perceived  an  extremely  pretty  girl,  seated, 
in  a  melancholy  manner,  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  the  generality  of  the 
ladies  passing  her  with  a  sneer,  or  with  averted  head.  She  looked  so 
inn(»cent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  unhappy  and  forlorn,  that  I  sym¬ 
pathized  with  her  evident  suffering,  and  to  remove  her  embarrassment, 
led  her  to  the  dance. 

'  I  soon  saw  that  1  had  committed  a  solecism  against  fashionable 
manners.  There  was  such  whispering  among  the  ladies,  such  flaunting 
of  fans,  such  marked  personal  rudeness  when  they  came  in  contact  with 
me  and  my  partner,  that  I  was  beyond  measure  relieved  when  the  set 
was  concluded.  1  was  now  shunned  by  the  ladies,  and  pointed  at  as  a 
s|)ecies  of  monster. 

‘  'Fotally  at  a  loss  to  divine  why  I  was  thus  cast  out  <»f  the  pale  of 
society,  I  availed  myself  of  the  favour  w  ith  w  hich  I  flattered  myself  to 
be  regarded  by  a  certain  'Lady. Patroness*  of  the  assembly,  and  im¬ 
plored  from  her  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  At  first  she  scorned  reply; 
•hut  moved  afterwards  bv  my  evident  contrition  and  mortification,  she 
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at  length  exclaimed,  ‘  What  could  induce  you  to  insult  the  ladies  in 
such  a  manner  ?  what  put  it  in  your  head  to  dance  with  a  Costie 

*  I  was  now  more  puzzled  than  ever.  I  was  well  aware  that  fine 
ladies  in  all  coteries  have  little  pet  words  to  describe  various  objects, 
and  that  occasionally  something  very  naughty  may  be  wra])ped  up  in 
something  apparently  very  simple ;  but  this  appeared  to  me  so  far¬ 
fetched,  that  I  at  once  displayed  my  ignorance,  and  confessed,  with  a 
blush,  that  I  had  never  before  heard  the  term  ‘  Costie/  My  peace  Wiis 
made,  my  fair  protectress  assured  the  society  that  1  had  merely  sinned 
from  error,  and  prepared  to  instruct  me  in  colonial  etiquette. 

You  must  know,  then,*  she  said,  (I  repeat  her  expressions  word 
for  word,)  Hhat  there  are  different  castes  in  the  West  Indies.  For 
example : 

‘  *  A  Mulatto  is  the  offspring  of  a  black  and  white. 

* '  A  Mustie  is  the  offspring  of  a  white  and  a  mulatto. 

*  *  A  Fnstie  is  the  offspring  of  a  mustie  and  white. 

'  ‘  And  a  Costie,  yon  wicked  man,  is  the  offspring  of  a  fnstie  and  a 
white.  Yon  have  therefore  ccmimitted  a  crime  to-night  almost  as 
heinous  as  if  you  had  selected  for  a  partner  a  Sambo,  which  all  tlie 
world  knows  is  the  offspring  of  a  mulatto  and  a  black.*  * — pp.  bO — b*2. 

Those  who  have  perused  a  work  bearing  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Carmichael,  and  entitled,  ‘Domestic  Manners  in  the  West 
Indies,'  must  be  aware  of  the  glowing  descriptions  she  has  fur¬ 
nished  of  the  social  habits  and  moral  worth  of  the  colonists.  How 
this  lady  could  permit  her  name  to  be  attached  to  a  publication 
draw'll  up  by  otliers,  and  which  sets  truth  at  defiance  in  every 
page,  it  IS  not  for  us  to  say.  It  is  enough  to  remark,  and  truth 
compels  the  declaration,  that  a  more  immoral  and  vicious  state  ot 
society  does  not  exist  on  earth.  It  is  corrupt  at  the  very  heart, 
outwardly  fascinating  to  the  casual  observer,  but  lojithsoine  and 
defiling  within.  The  every  day  practices  of  the  colonists  are  so 
utterly  at  variance  wdth  the  most  obvious  requirements  of  common 
morality,  that  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  the  friends 
of  the  negro  in  making  them  know  n  to  the  English  public.  There 
has  been  a  false  delicacy  on  this  point,  but  the  time  is  come  when 
it  must  be  laid  aside.  The  interests  of  the  enfranchised  po])ula- 
tion  are  at  stake,  and  the  truth  must  tlierefore  be  told.  Ca[)tain 
Hodgson  treats  this  part  of  the  case  with  all  the  instinctive  deli¬ 
cacy  of  an  English  gentleman;  yet  he  discloses  enough  to  aw'aken 
our  loathing  and  disgust  Several  examples  are  given,  for  which 
we  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself.  The  following  extnict,  in  refu¬ 
tation  of  Mrs.  Carmichaers  representation,  will  suffice  tor  our 
purpose. 

‘  Without  longer  preamble,  I  fonrlessly  asvsert,  that  this  description 
of  the  state  of  morality  in  the  West  Indies  is  not  only  incorrect  in 
every  point,  but  that  it  is  almost  out  of  human  possibility  that  chastity 
"ftm  exist  among  the  female  |>opulation  of  the  w’hites,  ow’ing  to  the 
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licentious  examples  which  are  presented  to  them  from  their  very  child¬ 
hood.  Now  to  facts — facts  notorious  to  all  who  have  had  the  misfortune 
of  residing  in  these  colonies.  Almost  every  unmarried  man  on  his  first 
arrival,  whether  a  stripling  from  school,  or  one  whose  appearance  and  grey 
hairs  denote  a  speedy  gathering  to  his  fathers,  forms  a  connexion  with 
a  negro  or  coloured  girl,  who,  for  the  time  (for  he  is  constantly  chang¬ 
ing)  bears  his  name,  is  openly  seen  at  the  windows  of  his  residence,  and 
resides  with  him  until  it  suits  his  view's  to  marry.  Hence,  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  scarcely  an  European  is  without  relatives,  the  offspring  of 
these  connexions.  A  young  lady,  on  Injcoming  a  w’ife,  finds  herself  at 
once  the  step-mother  of  a  large  family  of  mulattoes  ;  and  a  married 
woman,  arriving  from  England  unexpectedly,  sees  her  husband  sur¬ 
rounded  by  harlots,  many  (»f  them  evincing  proofs  of  approaching 
maternity.  The  mother  is  introduced  in  like  manner  to  the  prostitute 
of  her  son,  and  the  sister  to  that  of  her  brother.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  female  mind  can  remain  long  uncontaminated  amidst 
scenes  like  these?  Farther  even  than  this;  so  little  in  this  corrupted 
clime  is  chastity  regarded,  that  passing  unnoticed  the  disgusting  shame¬ 
lessness  w  ith  which  adultery  is  perpetrated  and  ap[)lauded,  I  have 
known  fathers  —  yes,  fathers — com])el  their  daughters  to  associate 
familiarly  with  their  mistresses,  and  allow  these  strumpets,  en  famille^ 
Ui  claim  precedency  (wer  their  legitimate  Euro])ean  offspring.  I  am 
not  harsh  enough  to  deny  that  these  unhappy  girls  may  continue  vir¬ 
tuous,  MAY  remain  unpolluted  in  the  veriest  stews  of  corruption  ;  still 
the  probability  is,  I  should  imagine,  that  mind  and  body  must  be  irre¬ 
trievably  lost !  That  I  may  not  be  considered  as  drawing  on  my  imagin¬ 
ation  for  these  frightful  pictures,  I  w'ill  ask  the  organ  of  the  colonists, 
ai;eady  alluded  to,  whether  she  can  dispute  in  the  minutest  points  tliese 
details,  and  whether  she  be  not  acquainted,  and  that  intimately,  with 
many  to  whom  my  remarks  will  apply?’ — pp.  (37 — 

riic  following  scene,  which  occurred  at  a  levee,  in  Trinidad, 
is  thoroughly  colonial,  and  would  move  our  laughter  were  not 
tlie  happiness  of  thousands  in  the  hands  of  the  men  described. 

‘  Notwithstanding  this  coarseness  of  manners  among  the  colonists, 
they  pant  with  extraordinary  anxiety  for  the  distinction  of  military 
rank,  and  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  a  tinselled  jacket.  They  have, 
therefore,  formed  a  large  force  of  militia,  with  an  enormous  list  of 
colonels  and  generals.  They  seize  every  opportunity  of  a])pearing  in 
costume;  and  to  see  them  caparisoned  in  comical  fancy  trappings, 
smelling  of  treacle  and  stinking  of  rum,  ushered  into  an  apartment  with 
pomp,  and  responding  t(»  brilliant  titles,  beggars  any  caricature  ever 
l»roduced  by  the  inimitable  Cniikshank. 

*  Hearing  one  day  at  Trinidad  that  a  levee  was  to  he  held,  and 
never  having  been  presented,  1  made  up  my  mind  to  attend  it.  On 
the  morning  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  a  constant  discharge  of  ordnance 
Wius  kept  uj)  from  gun-fire  until  twelve  o’clock  ;  a  line  of  soldiers  w'us 
formed  in  every  street,  and  a  guard  of  honour  over  each  store  which 
had  the  good  fortune  of  calling  a  militia-chief,  master.  Making  my 
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way  with  some  difticulty  through  formidable  bands,  and  hearing  many 
witty  remarks  as  to  how  much  liner  their  uniforms  were  than  those  of 
the  king's  troop,  I,  at  length,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  government 
house.  Being  rather  before  the  time,  1  amused  myself  by  surveying 
the  scene.  The  first  conspicuous  object  was  a  pastelxmrd  figure  of  a 
man,  the  size  of  life,  pierced  with  innumerable  bullet-holes.  This, 

I  believe,  was  intended  as  an  illustration  of  the  perfection  to  which  the 
colonists  had  arrived  in  pistol-shooting,  at  which  they  daily  practise 
with  the  view  of  becoming  proficients  in  the  noble  science  of  duelling  ; 
or  it  miglit  have  been  a  hint  as  to  what  a  satirist  of  their  proceedings 
might  ex])ect.  In  different  parts  of  the  chamber  stood  huge  tables, 
covered  with  tumblers  and  cases  containing  brandy,  rum,  and  shnd). 
While  I  was  puzzling  my  imagination  as  to  what  could  he  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  people,  whose  throats  were  capable  in  this  scorching  clime  of 
swallowing  such  fiery  ingredients,  the  folding-doors  were  tlirt»wn  open, 
and  in  rushed  tumultuously,  not  exactly  a  herd  of  swine,  but  stmie- 
thing  not  unlike — the  magnates  of  the  island ! — generals,  colonels, 
majors,  luissars,  lancers,  and  dragoons,  artillery  and  infantry,  witli  a 
staff  that  defies  enumeration. 

‘  Never,  never  can  be  erased  from  my  memory  the  first  impression 
made  by  the  motley  gang.  At  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  1  started 
back  with  alarm,  apprehending  that  1  had  fallen  among  maniacs,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  crew  of  inebriated  masqueraders :  being,  liowever,  seriously 
assured  that  they  were  officers,  I  screwed  my  muscles  to  rigidity,  and 
prepared  to  mark  the  result.  They  were  arrayed  in  uniforms,  of  which 
it  was  inipossible  to  say  which  was  the  most  fantastic  :  the  strolling 
players  of  the  colony  might  well  be  suspected  c»f  having  let  out  their 
theatrical  wardrobes  for  the  occasion. 

There  were  guerilla  dresses,  Hungarian  pelisses,  and  improved  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wearers’  taste)  British  uniforms.  (irey-headed  old 
men  were  habited  as  dashing  lancers,  and  boys  of  sixteen  appeared  in 
the  garb  of  generals.  The  chiefs  barrister  of  the  settlement,  in  person 
the  very  counterpart  of  the  lowest  description  of  bum-bailiff,  with  a  fat, 
unmeaning  cimntenance  and  bloated  features,  wore  a  sort  of  golden 
armour,  with  an  aiguillette  and  epaulette  of  enormous  dimensions  on 
each  shoulder  ;  while  on  his  breast  glittered  a  bauble,  meant  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  star  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  Ilis  clerk  followed  him  at  an 
humble  distiuic'e  as  squire,  or  aide-de-camp,  modestly  caparisoned  as  a 
colonel  of  hussars.  There  was  a  linen-draper  as  quarter-master-general, 
and  an  auctioneer  as  adjutant-general.  Six  st(»re-keepers,  or  rum- 
sellers  ap])eared  as  brigadiers,  attended  by  a  suite  of 'prentice  lM>ys, 
dressed  as  king's  aides-de-cunq),  The  exact  nature  of  the  remaniing 
uniforms  1  could  not  define,  so  plastered  were  they  with  gold  and 
^ilve^.  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  (►bserve,  that  they  were  all  etpially 


•  ‘  I  have  unconsciously  fallen  into  an  error  in  dcscrihing  this  person  .is  the 
'  efciVf  harristcr ;'  I  should  have  said  a  leading  one.  The  merit  of  being  the 
rhif  fis  on  all  sides  conceded  to  Mr.  Charles  Warner,  who,  being  a  gentleman 
by  hirtli,  docs  not  mix  in  tbe^e  upstart  follies.’ 
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niajrniticent,  and  tlie  wearers  thereof  of  rank  equally  illustrious. 
During  some  time,  they  in  solemn  majesty  paced  the  apartment, 
jingling  their  spurs  in  a  manner  truly  warlike,  and  striking  with  awe 
and  envy  us  poor  soldiers  of  his  majesty’s  line.  At  length,  ‘  impatient 
fi>r  the  fray,’  they  commenced  an  attack  on  the  delicate  refreshments, 
with  which  I  have  described  the  tables  to  be  garnished.  Demi-jean^ 
after  demi-jean  vanished  before  these  her(H»s.  I  had  lK*fore  heard  of 
fire-eaters,  but  never  until  this  moment  could  I  have  believed  it 
possible  for  mortal  man  to  sw'allow  the  liquid  fire,  quatfed  with  such 
eagerness  by  these  generals  and  colonels.  And  now  voices  were 
given  to  them  ;  they  talked,  ‘  heavens  how  they  talked  !’  They  had 
lately,  he  it  understood,  been  employed  in  the  field  of  JMars,  f(»r  which 
they  shall  receive  due  honour  in  a  future  chapter.  Jiy  their  account, 
the  army  in  the  j)eiiinsula  underwent  less  hardships  than  those  encoun¬ 
tered  by  them  in  the  marshes  of  Naparima  ;  and  the  trmips  under 
Sir  John^loore  retreated  with  less  order  at  Corunna,  before  the  French, 
than  did  they  before  a  concourse  of  old  women  and  children  at  Cocorite. 
.And  they  contradicted  eacli  other:  one  general  swore  by  his  pun¬ 
cheons,  that  his  division  had  done  the  work — while  another,  in  frantic 
language,  claimed  the  palm  for  his.  The  chiefs  were  joined  iii  the 
discussion  by  their  respective  starts,  and  assuredly  there  was  less  con¬ 
fusion  (►f  tongues  at  the  tower  of  Habel.  Angry  scowls  overshadowed 
the  countenances  of  all  parties,  and  1,  every  moment,  expected  to  witness 
a  sanguinary  combat,  when  fortunately  the  door  of  the  ])resence- 
chand)er  was  unclosed,  and  in  ukkleo  these  worthies  to  orter  their 


luunage  to  that  dignified  representative  of  majesty,  better  kmnvn  by  the 
honcuthable  .appellation  of  the  ‘  immaculate  vice-treasurer.' 

‘  After  the  levee,  with  the  hope  of  burying  all  angry  feelings,  the 
militia  officers  adjourned  to  a  tavern,  wdiere  a  collation  wsxs  prepared,  at 
which  presided  the  ‘  immaculate  vice-treasurer  eidivening  the  scene 
by  the  exhibition  of  several  acts  of  tomfoolery,  and  aiding  in  keeping 
up  the  disgusting  revel  by  the  spouting  of  his  usual  maudling  orations. 
Here  swords  were  actually  unsheathed  by  the  warriors,  and  nothing  but 
the  magic  word  AUiiKsT,  could  have  ])reveiited  their  blades  from  being 
stained  with  bhunl.  Peace  being,  however,  once'more  rest<>red,  the  officers 
remained  at  table  until  nigiit-fall,  when  they  quitted  for  the  theatre, 
where  was  to  be  a  performance,  as  the  play-bills  had  it,  ‘  under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  the  militia,  who  would  on  the  occ;ision  appear 
in  full  uniform.'  They  were,  of  course,  headed  by  the  same  ‘  inimacu- 
late  vice-treasurer,'  under  whose  eye  again  occurred  scenes,  which  1  will 
not  sully  the  paper  by  recording.  It  is  enough  to  tell,  that  after  noise, 
oaths,  and  bhnvs  among  the  men,  shrieks  and  fainting  among  the 
'vomen,  many  members  of  tlie  jvarty  hurried  to  the  neighbouring  fields 
w’ith  pistols,  and  the  miserable  farce  w’as  terminated  by  more  than  one 
fearful  tragedy.’— pp.  — B7. 


We  have  recently  witnessed  to  the  jistonishinent  of  the 


*  ^  A  bottle  containing  about  four-gallons-and-a-half. 
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empire  an  insidious  and  base  attempt  to  provide  a  substitute  for 
African  slaves  in  tlie  person  of  the  Coolies  of  India.  Tlie  at¬ 
tempt  lias  been  made— alas  !  that  such  should  be  the  fact — under 
the  sanction  of  her  majesty’s  present  ministers ;  but  thanks  to 
I..ord  Brougham  the  daring  wickedness  has  been  dra^ijjod  to  light, 
and  its  progress  has  been  stayed.  The  attempt  was  but  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  what,  had  been  tried  on  a  smaller  scale  with  the 
peasiintry  of  Mjideira  and  Fayal,  two  islands  subject  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal.  No  sooner  had  the  British  legislature  decreed  the 
annihilation  of  slavery,  than  vessels  were  despatehed  from  our 
colonies  with  speed  and  secresy  to  these  islands,  where  the  most 
glovidng  descriptions  of  the  fortunes  to  be  realized  in  the  West 
Indies  had  previously  been  circulated  among  the  peasantry. 
The  result  was  just  what  Lord  Brougham  and  other  opponents  of 
the  East  India  slave  trade  affirmed  to  be  inevitiible,  and  a  know- 
lege  of  it  only  increases  our  satisfaction,  at  the  success  of  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  meritorious  effiorts. 

Once  arrived  in  the  colonies,  they  found  themselves  beyond  redeirp.. 
tion  at  the  mercy  of  those  by  whom  they  had  been  deluded,  and  who 
now  thnm  ing  off  the  mask,  sold  the  astounded  creatures  to  the  hi«;hest 
bidders,  by  whom  they  were  distrihnttHl  over  the  country,  without,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  inmanyinstances,theleastregardtotlietiesof  family. 
In  every  conceivable  point  of  view  their  lot  was  intinitely  more  miser¬ 
able  than  even  that  of  the  negroes  ;  for  although  exposed,  like  these, 
to  the  same  treatment  as  to  the  degree  of  toil  and  coercion,  they  were 
far  from  being  sharers  with  them  in  the  advantages  intended  to  be 
secured  by  the  ‘  Abolition  Act/  The  black  slaves  had  the  right,  at 
any  period,  of  purchasing  their  immediate  freedom  ;  not  so  with  the 
white  slaves.  ‘  Seven  years,’  said  the  bond  ;  and  well  resolved  was 
each  Shylock  to  insist  to  the  last  on  the  pound  of  flesh. 

‘  But  even  had  the  Portuguese,  like  the  negroes,  ])ossessed  the  right 
of  tiffering  redemption-money,  it  would  have  availed  them  nothing. 
Far  from  their  country,  with  which  no  communication  was  carried  on, 
save  through  the  circuitous  route  of  England,  it  would  have  been  im- 
]H»ssible  for  them  to  quit  the  j)lace  to  which  they  had  been  beguiled  ; 
they  must  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  woods,  and  then,  comj)elled 
by  want  of  ftnul  to  return  to  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  or  plantations, 
thev  would  have  been  seized  and  condemned  as  vagrants ;  in  other 
words,  their  former  state  as  slaves  on  the  sugar  estates  to  the  ])lanters, 
would  have  been  changed  for  that  of  slaves  on  the  public  roads  to  the 
government. 

‘  The  circumstance  of  the  Portuguese  and  their  masters  being  igno¬ 
rant  of  each  (jtlier’s  tongue  would  have  been  attended  at  first  with  some 
degree  of  inconvenience  and  embarrassment,  even  had  the  colonists,  on 
the  score  of  humanity  and  generous  feeling,  In'en  totally  opposite  to 
what  they  are ;  but  it  was  now  found  fraught  with  serious  evil,  as  the 
violent  and  impatient  manner  (in  the  absence  of  the  power  of  explana¬ 
tion  bywords),  with  which  the  managers  endeavoured  to  point  out  tothese 
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labourers  wliat  was  required  from  them,  only  served  to  heighten  the 
consternation  with  which  the  discovery  of  the  deceptions  used  Iwul 
already  filled  them. 

*  Conceiving  that  sufficient  has  been  sjiid  to  convey  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  immediate  position  of  the  Portuguese  on  their  reaching  the 
estates  of  persons  by  whom  they  had  been  purchased,  1  will  present  an 
outline  of  their  subsequent  lot. 

'Without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  they  were  indiscriminately  mixed 
with  the  negroes;  the  robust  man,  the  delicate  female,  the  tender  child, 
were  alike  compelled  to  toil  in  the  cane-fields,  under  a  tropical  sun, 
and  the  same  quantum  of  labour  was  demanded  from  them  as  from  their 
fellow-slaves — the  negroes. 

In  vain,  after  a  short  time,  did  they  begin  to  implore  as  a  mercy, 
that  at  all  events,  if  slaves  they  must  remain,  they  might  be  sent  to  cocoa- 
estates,  where,  under  the  shade,  they  could  work  without  being  struck 
by  immediate  death.  In  vain,  on  their  ])rayer  being  refused,  did  tliey 
endeavour  to  make  known  their  condition  to  the  public  authorities — no 
interpreter  of  their  language  could  they  find  ;  and  in  one  island  no  in¬ 
terpreter  WHS  allowed.  In  vain  did  they  strive  to  escape  to  the  towns, 
with  the  hope  that  their  ghastly  appearance,  and  bodies  mangled  by 
stripes,  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  humane  ;  they  were  quickly 
stopped  by  the  guards  stationed  at  idl  points,  and  lodged  in  the  prisons 
on  the  estates,  where  some  expired  from  the  sufferings  they  were 
doomed  to  undergo ;  or  if,  by  chance,  one  did  overcome  the  vigilance 
of  the  watchmen,  and  make  his  way  towards  the  government  house,  he 
w  as  seized  and  shij)ped  off  to  the  coast ;  an  effectual  \vay,  truly,  of  pre¬ 
cluding  the  possibility  of  his  obtaining  a  hearing. 

'  The  constitution  of  these  wdiite  slaves  soon  began  t(»  break  under 
this  treatment.  Disease  in  hideous  forms  was  not  slow  in  exhif)iting 
itself ;  and  it  w'as  show  n  beyond  a  doubt,  in  this  instance,  that  the 
labour,  which  is  so  fatal  to  negroes,  can  never  be  performed  by  meu 
whose  bones  and  sinews  are  covered  with  a  wdiite  skin. 

‘Whole  families,  and  theirs  was  the  happiest  lot,  were  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  while  those  who  had  the  misfortune  partially  to 
recover,  w'ere,  if  unable  to  pursue  their  labour,  turned  off  houseless 
and  friendless  by  the  vampires  who  had  banqueted  to  the  Lust  drop  on 
their  hearts’  blood.  Their  condition  became  so  truly  piteous  as  to 
move  the  very  blacks  to  compassion.  So  broken  in  spirit  were  these 
tree-born  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  that  they  w'ere  to  be  seen 
suing  on  their  knee  the  charity  of  the  British  \V\*st  India  negro  slaves  ; 
and  the  charity  sued  for  w^as  never  refused  by  the  kind-hearted,  calum¬ 
niated  black.’ — pp.  210 — 221. 

A  petition  was  presented  by  the  apprenticed  Portuguese  of 
Trinidad  to  the  governor  which  speaks  for  itself,  and  details  a 
series  of  atrocities  which  may  well  shame  into  silence  tlie  advo¬ 
cates  and  panegyrists  of  colonial  integrity. 

W’  e  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  our  extracting  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  our  author  of  the  measures  adopted  in  Trinidad, 
tinder  the  immediate  sanction  of  Sir  George  Hill,  in  August, 
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I83i,  to  drive  the  negroes  to  rebellion.  We  know  no  terms  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  express  oiir  sense  of  the  culpability  of  the 
governor.  It  is  enough  to  remark,  that  his  conduct  w*is  worthy 
of  himself.  Having  embezzled  the  public  money  to  a  consider¬ 
able  amount,  while  vice-treasurer  for  Ireland,  he  obtained  from  his 
Tory  patrons  a  colonial  appointment,  in  which  he  has  been 
madly  continued  by  their  W  hig  successors.  For  such  a  man  to 
forget  what  was  due  to  the  sovereign  he  represented  was  only 
natural,  but  that  thanks  should  have  been  rendered  him  for  the 
prevention  of  an  insurrection  which  was  never  dreamt  of,  and 
which  he  did  his  utmost  to  excite,  and  that,  too,  by  men  professing 
to  be  the  friends  of  the  negro,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  dis¬ 
graceful  facts  in  the  history  of  our  colonial  olfice. 

We  must  close  with  the  following  extract,  in  which,  referring 
to  the  future,  Captain  Hodgson  enforces  on  the  Abolitionists  the 
necessity  of  persevering  in  the  course  they  have  hitherto  pursued. 
We  concur  in  his  aclvice,  and  heartily  recommend  it  to  our 
readers. 

‘  It  is  to  the  people  then  that  we  must  look  in  this  instance,  and  more 
particularly  to  that  oortion  or  party  among  them,  if  we  may  fairly  call 
by  that  name  those  wlH»se  objects  are  so  far  ahov'e  the  ordinary  cd>jects 
of  party, — it  is  to  them  I  say  who  have  virtually  done  all  that  yet  has 
been  done,  that  we  must  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  all,  (which  is 
the  greater  part)  that  yet  remains  to  he  done.  To  that  party  then  I 
would  sjiy  in  ctuiclusion.  Let  them  go  on  as  they  hav’e  begun,  and  the 
same  success  that  has  attended  their  past  endeavours,  will  also  wait 
upon  their  future  labors.  Let  tliem  continue,  as  they  have  pledged 
themselves  to  do,  and  as  they  have  done  in  one  memorable  instance,* 
in  a  spirit  more  pure  than  patriotism,  more  holy  than  mere  human 
benevolence,  t(»  make  this  the  ])aram(>unt  object  of  their  public  endea¬ 
vours,  the  indispensable  condition  of  their  political  confidence,  and  it 
cannot  be  but  that  nicely  balanced  as  the  two  great  parties  of  the  state 
now  are,  whichever  is  for  the  time  at  the  helm,  willingly  or  perfarce 
mUvSt  fidl  into  their  views.  Let  them  only  not  fear  t«»  use  their  power 
so  lately  tried,  let  them  oidy  not  shrink  from  their  new  responsibilities, 
nor  draw  back  from  the  performance  of  their  increased,  though  altennl 
duties,  and  that  great  experiment  which  we  said  before  was  to  be  tried, 
and  which  it  cannot  be  tiH>  often  repeated  this  country  hiu>  undertaken 
to  try,  shall  be  made  under  their  auspices,  and  to  their  honor  ;  the  ex- 
pi'riinent  I  mean  of  civilizing  and  raising  the  black  to  the  level  even 
of  the  white. 

‘  What  may  be  the  issue  of  this  mighty  attempt  is  known  only  to 
Him  who  has  created  InUh,  and  who  scans  with  an  unerring  eye  the 
cajKibilities  of  each ;  but  to  them,  that  is,  to  the  Emancipaticuiists  of 
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because  he  would  not  pledge  himself  to  immediate  abolition.’ 
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Great  Britain,  will  belong  the  praise  of  having  made  the  trial ;  and 
when  that  trial  has  been  made,  but  not  till  then,  they  will  have  done 
what  man  could  do,  to  vindicate,  in  the  person  of  the  degraded  African, 
the  dignity  of  the  human  race,  and  the  more  glorious  equality  of  tho 
Christian  brotherhood.’— pp.  349 — 351.  .  » 

We  need  scarcely  add  our  warm  recoramendatioii  of  Captain 
Hodgson’s  volume.  We  have  already  said  enough  to  evince  our 
opinion  on  its  value,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  it  do  not 
obtain  an  extensive  and  commanding  circulation.  Independently 
of  the  views  which  are  broached,  and  the  information  communi¬ 
cated,  on  the  long  agitated  cpiestion  of  slavery,  it  does  more  to 
acquaint  us  with  the  genuine  character  of  West  India  society 
than  any  other  publication  which  has  appeared  for  years. 


Art.  IV.  1.  An  Essay  on  Apostolical  Succession^  being  a  Defence  of 
a  Genuine  Protestant  Ministry  against  the  Exclusive  and  Intolerant 
Schemes  of  Papists  and  High  Churchmen,  With  an  Appendix  con- 
tainvig  a  Review  of  Dr,  \V,  F,  Hook's  Sermon  on  *  Hear  the 
Churchy  preached  before  the  Queen,  By  Thomas  Powi:ll,  Wes¬ 
leyan  Minister. 

2.  The  Re  rival  of  Popery,  A  Sermon  Preached  before  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  at  St,  Mary's,  on  Sunday,  May  20,  1833.  By 
Godfrey  Faussett,  1).1).,  of  IMagdalen  College,  the  Lady  IMar- 
garet’s  Professor  of  Divinity. 

begin  with  the  last,  which  will  show  that  the  Author  of  the 
first  of  these  publications  may  say,  with  David,  ‘  Wlnat  have 
I  done  ?  is  there  not  a  cause  ?*  we  beg  our  readers  to  observe, 
that  whatever  we  may  affirm  of  the  popery  that  is  cherished  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  they  must  not  ascribe  it  to  dissenting 
prejudices ;  for  it  has  been  all  proclaimed  at  St.  Mary’s,  by  the 
Professor  of  Divinity.  Dr.  Faussett’s  Sermon  commences 
ominously  with  these  words,  ‘To  the  sincere  and  reflecting  mem- 
‘  bers  of  our  reformed  and  apostolical  church  ;*  and  in  this  strain 
the  preacher  advances,  inveighing  against  Catholic  emancipation, 
till  he  observes,  that  ‘one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  a  revival 
‘of  the  contest  between  the  churches  of  England  and  of  Rome 
‘  has  become  inevitfible,  or  rather  that  it  has  actually  commenced, 
‘  and  that  inasmuch  as  it  has  fallen  on  us  almost  by  surprise,  it 
‘  has  found  us  very  imperfectly  prepared  for  our  defence.*  ‘  Now, 
there  are  notoriously  existing  among  us  a  large  and  influential 
body  of  Christians,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  dissenting  sects,  wdiicli 
fell  into  schism,  at  or  near  the  period  of  the  Reformation ;  ot 
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those  other  denominations  which  have  more  recently  seceded 
from  the  church ;  and  unhappily  we  may  add,  of  those  also,  who, 
though  nominally  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  in 
sometmejisure  adopted  Sectarian  views.  All  these  persons,  how¬ 
ever  widely  they  may  differ  from  each  other  on  many  points, 
naturally  constitute  but  one  class,  as  far  as  concerns  the  matter 
now  berore  us ;  viz.  that  of  those  who  despise,  or  lightly  regard, 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  Christian  unity,  the  claims  of  an 
Apostolical  episcopacy,  the  divine  commission  of  the  Christian 
priesthood ;  who  neglect  the  guidance  of  their  appointed  pastors, 
put  no  faith  in  their  exclusive  importance  tis  the  ministers  and 
stew^ards  of  God’s  holy  mysteries,  and,  by  a  chain  of  conse¬ 
quences,  as  necessary  as  it  is  deplorable,  degrade  the  sacniments 
themselves  to  a  corresponding  level ;  either  regarding  them  nearly 
as  initiatory  and  commemorative  rites,  or,  at  the  best,  losing  more 
or  less  of  their  implicit  reliance  on  them  as  the  seals  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  covenant — the  efficacious  means  of  grace  and  salvation.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  they  thus  undervalue  the  authority  and  im- 
portiince  of  the  church,  they  as  proudly  exalt  their  own,  claiming 
the  unlimited  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  and  maintaining  the  undoubted  capacity  for  such 
judgment  in  all  ordinary  Christians/ 

Now,  though  Dr.  Faussett  asks,  ‘  I  low  could  the  advocate  of 
‘such  views  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with  the  subtle 
‘liomanist?’  an  acute  Jesuit  would  say,  ‘Defend  me  from  the 
‘  advocate  of  such  views,  and  I  will  defend  myself  from  Dr. 

‘  Faussett*  It  is  a  fact  that  the  shrewxl  Romanist  will  not  enter 
the  lists  against  thorough  Protestints,  w  ho  are  in  principle  Dis¬ 
senters,  whatever  they  may  be  in  practice;  w’hile  he  show's,  on 
all  occasions,  the  greatest  readiness  to  break  a  spear  with  the 
Church  of  England.  Such  a  man  would  exult  over  Dr.  Faussett’s 
Sermon,  and  say,  ‘Go  on,  Oxford  Professors  of  Divinity,  in  this 
‘  career,  and  our  triumph  is  sure.’  For  there  is  not  a  single  prin¬ 
ciple  laid  dow  n  in  this  discourse,  dedicated  as  it  is  to  the  junior 
students  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  can  preserve  tliem 
from  popery  :  on  the  contrary,  the  Professiir  expressly  w  aives  the 
consideration  of  the  traditions  of  the  church,  as  an  authority  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Holy  Scripture ;  because  it  w  as  to  be  the  subject  of 
one  of  tlie  Ikunpton  Lectures  delivered  that  day ;  but  still  he 
maintains  that  ‘the  principle  of  tradition  was  not  only  useful,  but 
^uec'cssary,  being  dangerous  only  by  excess,  or  abuse.’  Alas,  for 
poor  Protestantism,  w’hen  its  defence  is  committed  to  such  hands! 
The  question  of  Raptismal  Regeneration,  also,  is  slurred  over  in 
a  simdar  manner,  with  an  evident  leaning  to  that  papistical 
dogma;  but,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  as  transubstan- 
tiation  has  most  improperly  been  called,  and  on  the  w'orship  of 
saints  and  images,  Dr.  Faussett  takes  his  stand.  Yet,  strange  to 
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lell,  after  admitting  the  authority  of  traditions,  as  ‘a  necessary 
principle,^  he  labours  to  show  that  idolatry,  the  leading  charaiv 
teristic  of  religious  apostacy,  was  ‘  widely  prevalent  as  early  as  tl\e 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  ;  and,  in  the  eightii,  the  conscientious 
opposition  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  only  served  to  confirm  its 
uncontrolled  dominion/  Thus,  authority  is  conceded  to  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  very  high  antiquity,  in  favor  of  a  pnictice  which  our  Pro¬ 
fessor  pronounces  idolatry,  but  which  a  Romanist  would  contend 
never  could  have  acquired  uncontrolled  dominion  if  it  had  deserved 
that  diameter.  A  Jesuit  would  say  to  the  Professor,  ‘What  are 
‘your  orders  worth,  if  derived  from  a  church  which  w’as  under  the 
‘uncontrolled  dominion  of  idolatry,  the  leading  characteristic  of 
‘  religious  apostacy  ?  * 

On  this  question,  apostolical  succession,  it  is  time  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  should  be  well  informed.  There  are  three  periods  of  our 
history  to  which  these  apostolicals  may  appeal — that  of  the  first 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  our  isle — that  of  the  visit  of 
Austin  under  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  —  and  that  of  the 
Norman  conquest.  It  would  naturally  occur  to  most  apostolicals, 
tliat  the  first  w^as  the  preferable  era ;  for  the  nearer  the  fountain 
the  purer  the  stream ;  and  to  men  boasting  of  apostolical  succes¬ 
sion,  nothing  is  so  desirable  as  to  ascend  up  to  the  apostolic  age. 
Accordingly,  we  find  some  men  of  this  school  contend  vehe¬ 
mently  for  the  apostolic  age  as  the  period  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  call  the  visit  of  Austin,  the  introduction  of 
Popery.  But  unfortunately  no  mortal  knows  w'ho  introduced 
Christianity  into  Britain.  That  many  different  persons  have  been 
mentioned  is  a  proof  that  it  is  all  utter  uncertainty.  Lucius,  a 
British  king,  has  been  called  our  apostle ;  Glastonbury  points  to 
its  sacred  thorn  flowering  at  christmas,  as  a  proof  that  Joseph  of 
Armathea  wiis  the  apostle  of  our  isle ;  and  last,  not  least,  came 
the  apostle  Paul.  This  of  course  is  the  favourite  legend  of  the 
apostolicals,  but  all  that  they  can  do  is  to  show  that  this  may  be 
true,  which  may  be  said  of  many  another.  Woe  to  the  man  who 
could  bring  no  better  proof  of  his  title  to  the  estate,^or  the  peerage, 
which  he  claims.  But  as  it  is  utterly  unknown  who  w’as  the  man 
that  first  preached  Christianity  in  Britain,  he  may  have  been  what 
is  called  a  layman,  without  any  ministerial  ordination  at  all. 
^^  e  are  aw^are  that  some,  horrified  at  the  supposition  of  a  layman 
presuming  to  preach,  would  exclaim,  ‘  such  intrusion  into  sacred 
‘  things  could  have  had  no  existence  in  apostolic  days’ ;  but  as 
‘great  swelling  words  of  vanity'  have  far  less  influence  over  us 
than  the  wholesome  w'ords  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  by  the  lips  of  the 
inspired  writers,  we  appeal  to  Acts  viii.  1,  and  xi.  19,  to  prove, 
that  wdien  ‘the  wdiole  church  was  scattered  from  Jerusalem, 
^except  the  apostles';  ‘  they  who  were  dispersed  went  preaching 
‘  the  word.  * 
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■  Or  the  first  preacher  to  the  Britons  may  have  been  one  of  those, 
"who,  influenced  by  the  various  causes  of  dissension  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament,  withdrew  from  the  conop-eg^ation  of  whicli 
he  was  a  meml)er,  cut  himself  off  from  the  unity  of  the  church, 
and  yet,  believing  Christianity  true,  brought  with  him,  not  only 
that  knowledge  wdiich  he  orally  communicated  to  us,  but  some 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  would  correct  aiiv 
errors  of  his  own.  A  parallel  to  this  is  well  known  to  have  occurred 
in  the  case  of  the  Nestorians,  who  separated  from  what  was  called 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  yet  became  active  missionaries  in  the 
East.  What  madness  has  seized  men,  that  they  delight  to  hang  their 
souls  upon  a  hair?  For  what  else  are  they  doing  who  make 
their  salvation  depend  on  certain  rites,  whose  validity  depends  on 
certain  men,  who  trace  their  priesthood  to  the  Apostles,  but  who, 
when  put  to  the  proof,  are  at  fault  at  the  very  first  step  ? 

But  Austin,  being  well  known  in  history,  is  preferred  by  some 
to  the  anonymous  Apostle  of  an  earlier  era.  Do  they  mean, 
then,  to  give  up  all  the  Ikitish  Christians  who  lived  and  died 
before  the  monk  set  his  foot  on  the  isle  of  Thanet,  to  the  uncove¬ 
nanted  mercies  of  God  ?  Or  do  they  assert  that  Austin  and  his 
monks  re-ordained  all  the  British  Clergy,  or  at  least  all  the 
bishops  ?  We  know  that,  while  Home  pushed  her  mission  to  the 
pagjin  Saxons,  the  Britons  resisted  her  proud  claims,  and  receded 
from  her  eontjict ;  and  where  is  the  priest  who  can  tell  whetlier 
his  orders  have  come  to  him  pui'e  from  the  Vatican,  or  have  des¬ 
cended  from  the  possibly  schismjitic  or  laic,  and  certainly  un¬ 
known  source  that  preceded  the  visit  of  Austin  ?  He  that  can 
solve  this  riddle  shall  be,  not  merely  our  (Kdippus,  but  our 
great  Apollo. 

'Inhere  is,  however,  .another  importiint  era  wliich  demands  the 
anxious  .attention  of  our  apostolicals — that  of  the  Norman  C  on- 
quest.  To  our  shame  it  may  be  proved,  that  none  of  our  histo¬ 
rians  have  so  ably  developed  this  event  in  our  history  as  tlie 
French  writer  'Thierry.  But  we  all  know  that  William  deluged 
the  church  as  well  .as  the  state  with  his  Nonn.ans.  “  Voe  victis  ^ 
was  his  cry.  'Idie  most  .atrocious  means  were  employed  to 
substitute  a  French  for  a  British,  or  rather  a  Norman  for  a 
Saxon  hierarchy.  In  this  conflict,  a  shepherd  was  often  ousted 
by  a  wolf,  and  the  bishop  tie  jure  was  superseded  by  the  prelate 
de  facto,  W  ith  whom  then  did  the  succession  rest?  Did  might 
constitute  right  ?  But  the  whole  tribe  of  the  continental  priests 
in  communion  with  Home,  .are  smitten  by  Dr.  Faussett,  with  the 
anathema  pronounced  on  idolatry,  that  ‘  they  shall  not  enter  the 
‘kingdom  of  heaven.’  For  he  traces  up  ‘the  uncontrolled 
‘  dominion  of  Idolatry’  to  a  period  prior  to  that  in  which  we  were 
inundated  by  priests  and  bishops  from  France.  As  this  was  the 
lust  imporUition,  and  the  article  was  forced  upon  the  market  by 
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the  iron  hand  of  a  con(|ueror,  the  Established  Clergy  are  deeply 
interested  in  this  event,  as  vitally  affecting  their  succession. 

We  pass  over  the  ricketty  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  because 
the  breach  in  the  succession  may  be  supposed  by  Mr.  Froude  to 
have  been  healed,  when  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  in  the  reign  of  IMary, 
reconciled  the  nation  to  the  See  of  Home.  Hut  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  apostacy  under  Elizabeth,  and  all  the  subsequent 
changes  down  to  the  deprivation  of  the  Non-juring  bishops? 
Never  was  there  a  more  entangled  web  than  this  boasted  apos¬ 
tolic  succession.  Well  might  Mr.  Froude  fly  to  the  infidlibility 
of  Rome;  for  nothing  short  of  this  could  quiet  the  conscience 
that  seeks  repose  in  sacraments  administered  by  this  boasted 
apostolical  priesthood. 

But  Dr.  Faussett  protests  against  this  section  of  his  own 
church,  as  well  as  against  the  evangelicals  and  the  schismatic 
dissenters,  regarding  as  true  churchmen  none  but  those  who  are 
nearer  to  Rome,  than  the  evangelicals,  and  farther  from  it  than 
the  Froudeites,  or  Pnseyites.  Are  these  alone  the  church  of 
England?  What  a  minute  fraction  of  Christendom  !  You  may 
put  their  church  in  a  nut-shell.  The  greater  part  of  the  laity  do 
not  know  whether  they  belong  to  it  or  not. 

It  w  ill,  however,  be  said  by  some,  that  though  these  Faussettites 
are  the  e/ite,  the  Church  of  England  is  a  genus,  consisting  of  all 
who  are  neither  protestant  nor  catholic  dissenters,  and  including 
several  species.  I'hese  are,  beginning  at  one  extreme,  and  enil- 
iiig  at  the  opposite,  the  following : — 

I.  The  dissenting  or  methodistic  churchmen. 

This  was  formerly  a  much  larger  chiss  than  it  is  at  present ; 
but,  though  now  diminished,  it  is  not  yet  extinct.  They  are  lovers 
of  good  men  under  every  name,  rejoicing  in  activity  and  useful¬ 
ness,  meeting  cordially  with  the  Dissenters  and  Methodists,  no 
longer  as  formerly,  indeed,  preaching  for  them,  but  lamenting 
with  Baptist  Noel,  that  this  fraternal  interchange  of  service  is 
forbidden  by  episcopal  authority.  A  few  of  the  clergy  of  this 
^  class  would  much  rather  see  in  their  ])ulpits,  some  Dissenters, 
than  many  of  their  own  church,  and  think  the  dissenting  sacra¬ 
ment  as  valid  as  their  ow  n  ;  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  others, 
at  the  opposite  extreme,  hate  and  despise  this  portion  of  their  ow'ii 
brethren,  more  than  Dissenters  or  Methodists.  *^lhere  lately 
Were,  if  there  are  not  now,  kiy  preachers  in  this  section,  who 
without  scruple  ofliciate  in  the  villages  for  those  who  are  not 
within  the  established  pale. 

II.  The  evangelical  churchmen. 

This  and  the  preceding  sect,  were  originally  identified,  but  arc 
now  very  distinctly  and  rather  widely  separated ;  for  while  the 
former  party ,  have  no  fondness  for  the  trammels  of  their  own 
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church,  many  who  agree  with  them  in  doctrine  and  religious 
spirit,  strive  to  be  as  nigli  Churchmen  as  conscience  will  permit, 
and  indulge  in  a  kind  of  preaching  which  shocks  their  own  pious 
hearers  Jis  very  little  better  than  that  of  the  worldly  clergy. 
But  even  within  this  circle,  there  is  anything  but  uniforinit\s* 
for  some  have  so  much  fire  as  expands  their  hearts  and  threatens 
to  burst  the  shackle ;  while  others  have  so  much  icy  prudence 
and  policy  as  to  damp  their  Z(?al,  if  not  to  quench  their  vital  fires. 

III.  The  Calvinistic  Churchmen. 

These  are  not  only  satisfied  that  the  articles  of  the  Estahlisli- 
ment  are  Calvinistic,  but  they  say,  ‘  if  they  are  not,  they  ought 
‘  to  be  ;  for  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  we  could  not  he 
‘  Churchmen  at  all,  if  we  did  not  believe  that  the  17th  Article  was 
‘  intended  to  teach  election.’  This  party  agree  with  the  tlieologv 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  Evangelical  Dissenters  ;  though,  for  want 
of  a  theological  education,  Calvinism  is  seldom  judiciously 
preached  in  the  Church  of  England.  Lady  Huntingdon  cherished 
and  increased  this  band  of  Churchmen. 

IV.  Antinoinian  Churcliinen. 

Dr.  Hawker,  of  l^lymouth,  may  be  regarded  as  their  type; 
and  when  the  coal-heaver  of  Gray’s- Inn-lane  w<as  called  to  his 
great  account,  many  of  his  disciples  took  refuge  in  this  section  of 
the  Estjiblished  Church.  Mr.  Vaughan,  of  Leicester,  went  far¬ 
ther  in  this  course  than  almost  any  other  man ;  but  many  an 
Antinoinian  (  hurchman  makes  his  hearers  an tinomians,  without 
being  compelled  to  eat  the  bitter  fruits  of  bis  own  labours,  as  a 
Dissenting  pastor  must  expect  to  do,  if  he  disseminate  these 
principles. 

V.  'rhe  Arminian  Churchmen. 

'riie  Calvinistic  class  look  towards  Whitefield  and  the  Taberna¬ 
cle  ;  but  the  Arminians  turn  to  Wesley  and  the  Foundry.  The 
differences  between  these  two  distinguished  men,  made  most  noise 
abroad,  where  they  formed  two  dissenting  parties ;  but  a  distinc¬ 
tion  as  real,  within  the  endowed  pale,  escaped  public  notice. 
The  Christian  Oliserver  has,  at  one  time,  been  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  one  of  these  parties,  and  at  another,  untler  tluit  of  the 
opposite. 

VI.  The  Orthodox  Churchmen. 

Orthodoxy  among  Dissenters  means  evangelical  truth  ;  but  m 
the  Establishment,  it  means  almost  anything  but  evangelical 
truth.  Here,  however,  we  might  make  a  sub-division,  for  some 
go  so  near  to  the  Evangelical  clergy  as  to  be  mistaken  for  them ; 
while  others  go  as  far  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  baptismal  re¬ 
generation,  and  the  opus  operotum  of  popery. 

VH.  Millenarian  Churchmen. 

These  are  at  present  borne  upon  a  spring  tide;  and  are  so  full 
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of  the  speedy  appearance  of  Christ,  to  rei^n  bodily  on  the  earth, 
or  in  the  air,  we  know  not  which,  that  this  is,  with  them,  f  the 
‘Gospel  of  the  King^dom,*  with  which  they  threaten  to  preach 
themselves  and  their  hearers  mad.  ^ 

VIII.  Irvingite  Churchmen.  ,  ^ 

When  the  tongues  prevailed  at  Newman  Street,  they  began  to 

speak  within  the  established  pale ;  but,  being  silenced  by  autho¬ 
rity,  this  class  was  kept  low.  Now,  however,  that  Irvingism  is  not 
identified  with  strange  voices,  it  is  more  freely  cherished  in  the 
Established  Church. 

IX.  Swedenborgian  Churchmen. 

A  clergyman  of  Manchester  was  the  chief  propagator  of  tlie 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  w’hich  still  boasts  of  many  disciples  in 
the  Church  of  England. 

X.  Southcotian  Churchman. 

We  have  ourselves  been  called  to  combat  with  such  anomalies, 
and,  in  other  instances,  we  know  that  episcopal  orders  have  been 
employed  to  give  w  eight  to  the  pitiable  revelations  of  Joanna. 

XI.  Socinian  churchmen. 

It  is  w^ll-known  that  a  grand  effort  w’as  made  by  this  party  to 
obtain  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  swearing  to  Trinitarian 
creeds  and  articles ;  but,  though  they  failed,  few  were  honest 
enough  to  quit  their  livings ;  and  in  high  places,  even  in  cathedrals, 
Socinianism  has  been  the  favorite  creed. 

XII.  Worldly  churchmen. 

Many,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  care  nothing  about  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  we  have  mentioned ;  but  look  upon  the  State  Church 
as  a  very  good  w’ay  of  keeping  men  in  order,  of  providing  gen¬ 
teelly  for  the  younger  sons  of  good  families,  and  thus  making 
religion  respectable.  The  clergy  of  this  class  would  say,  with 
great  nonchalance^  ‘  I  never  trouble  myself,  or  my  hearers,  about 
doctrines ;  but  endeavour  to  make  my  parishioners  good  husbands 
and  wives,  fathers  and  mothers,  sons  and  daughters,  neighbours, 
and  subjects,  and  then  tell  them,  God  is  very  merciful,  and  no 
doubt  they  will  be  saved.^  These  preachers  purchase  at  a  book¬ 
stall,  sermons  which  they  never  read  till  they  enter  the  pulpit ; 
and  think  that  hunting  and  horse-racing,  theatres  and  cards,  are 
very  good  Christian  amusements. 

XIII.  Popish  churchmen.  , 

In  our  haste  to  reach  these,  we  have  passed  by  some  parties, 
rather  than  strive  to  bring  up  the  number  of  sects  to  a  hundred 
and  one,  as  some  have  done  with  regard  to  the  Dissenters. 
The  ‘  Oxford  Tracts  *  may  be  regarded  as  the  manifesto, of  tho 
Popish  class.  The  mere"  tyro  in  British  ecclesiastical ,  history 
knows,  that  there  was  a  large  and  influential  body,  of  our  clergy 
whose  ^ first  wish  was  to  have  no  reformation  at  all;  and  their 
second,  to  have  as  little  as  possible.  These  took  a  midway  station 
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under  Henry  VIII. ;  reluctantly  went  fardier  with  Edward  VI. ; 
returned  readily  to  Rome  under  Mary  ;  and  went  back  sulkily  to 
the  half-way  house,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  The  *  Liturgy 
^  and  Catechism  ’  of  the  Elstablishment  show  the  inRuence  of  this 
party,  which  has  always  struggled  against  the  Protestant  tendencies 
of  the  better  portion  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  accusations 
of  the  Puritans  have  been  repelled  as  calumnies ;  but  a  more 
honest  spirit  is  springing  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  papistical  ])arty, 
which  justifies  all  that  nas  been  said  and  done  by  those  who  re¬ 
garded  the  Church  of  Ei^land  as  not  sufficiently  reformed  to  be 
Uioroughly  Protestant  The  extracts  which  Dr.  Faussett  has 
given  in  an  appendix,  show  that  it  was  not  without  reason,  that 
be  preached  at  Oxford,  a  sermon,  ‘  on  the  revival  of  popery/ 
within  his  own  church.  We  have  not  room  for  these,  but  the 
following  from  the  ^  Remains  '  of  Mr.  Froude  may  suffice  to  put 
our  readers  in  possession  of  the  secret. 


'  You  will  be  shocktHl  at  my  avowal,  that  1  am  every  day  becoming  a 
leu  and  less  loyal  son  of  the  reformation.  It  appears  to  me  plain,  that, 
in  all  matters  which  seem  to  us  indifferent,  or  even  doubtful,  we 
should  conform  our  practices  to  those  of  the  church  which  has  preserved 
its  traditionary  practices  unbroken.  We  cannot  know  about  any 
seemingly  indifferent  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  it  is  not  a 
development  of  the  ap)slolic  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  say,  that  we 
can  find  no  priM>f  of  it  in  the  witness  of  the  six  first  centuries — they  must 
find  a  disproof  if  they  would  do  any  thing’ — *  1  think  pe<iple  are  injudi¬ 
cious  who  talk  against  the  Roman  Catholics  for  worshipping  saints  and 
honouring  the  virgin  and  images,  &c.  These  things  may,  perhaps,  be 
idolatrous :  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  alamt  it.* — ‘  P.  called  us  the 
papal  Protestant  Church,  in  which  he  pn)ved  a  double  ignorance,  as 
we  are  Catholics  witliout  the  popery,  and  Church  of  England  men 
without  the  protestantisni.’ — *  The  more  1  tliink  over  tliat  view  of 
yours  about  regarding  our  present  communion  service,  &c.  as  a  judg- 
ment  on  the  church,  and  taking  it  as  the  crumbs  from  the  apostles* 
table,  the  more  I  am  struck  with  its  fitness  to  be  dwelt  upon,  as  tending 
to  check  the  intrusion  of  irreverent  thoughts,  without  in  any  way  in¬ 
terfering  with  one's  just  indignation.' — 'Your  trumpery  principle 
about  scripture  being  the  sole  rule  of  faith  in  fundamentals  f  I  nauseate 
the  word)  is  but  a  mutilated  edition  without  the  breadth  and  axiomatic 
character  of  the  original.  '  Really,  I  hate  the  reformation  and  the 
reformers  more  and  more,  and  have  almost  made  up  my  mind,  that  the 
rationalist  spirit  they  set  afloat  is  the  of  the  revelations.' 

•  Why  do  you  praise  Ridley  ?  Do  you  know  sufficient  gwal  alniiit  him 
to  counterbalance  the  fact,  that  he  utis  the  associate  of  Cranmer , 
Peter  Martyr,  and  Beza  *  I  wish  you  could  get  to  know  something 
of  8%  and  W.  (Southey  and  Wordsworth)  and  un-protestantize  and 
nn-Miltoniie  them.  How  is  it  we  are  so  much  in  advance  of  our  gener- 
atioa  Frovefe's  Remaim. 
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Dt.  Faiissett  has  given  also  an  extract  from  the*  tiune 
author,  in  which  he  proposes  to  restore  the  monks  in  order  to 
oppose  the  Dissenters. 

i  .«  YX  t  1  A  • 


work 


ut  while  the  Professor  shows,  by  a  passage  from  a  French 
i,  that  Rome  is  exulting  in  the  marcn  of  affairs  at  Oxford, 


what  are  our  Protestant  bishops  about?  Their  superintendence 
and  authority  are  vaunted  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
clergy  from  erratic  movements;  but  these  are  denounced  and 
opposed  from  various  quarters,  before  we  hear  any  thing  from 
those  who  are  placed  on  high,  and  supported  at  an  immense 
expense,  to  see  that  the  machinery  of  tue  church  sliall  not  go 


wrong. 

Such  is  the  efficacy  of  acts  of  uniformity,  liturgies,  or  articles 
established  by  law,  diocesan  bishops  and  ecclesiastical  courts ! 
Such  schisms  there  are  within  that  church,  which  denounces 
all  without  as  schismatic.  Dr.  Fausset  exposes  Mr.  Froude’f 
schemes  for  introducing  monks,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of 
dissent ;  and  there  are  churchmen  who,  shocked  with  that  pro¬ 
posal,  say,  ‘  if  it  must  come  to  this,  give  me  dissent.*  It  is, 
indeed,  surprising  that  the  party  which  denounces  the  reform 
movements,  as  an  imitation  of  the  long  parliament,  does  not  see, 
that,  in  imitating  the  Lauds  and  Cosins  of  that  day,  it  is  doing 
the  very  thing  that  formerly  united  the  w'hole  nation  against  the 
Established  Church.  If  the  Froudeans  or  Puseyites  could 
prevail,  they  would  drive  the  more  ProtesUint  churchmen  into  the 
ranks  of  dissent,  and  would  still  fail  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
Rome,  which  would  never  be  driven  from  its  lofty  maxim,  Met 
‘  them  come  over  to  us  :  we  shall  never  go  over  to  them.' 

Already  the  less  papistical  party  which  Dr.  Faussett  espouses 
has  armed  against  itself  the  Wesleyan  polemic,  and  shown  that 
those  who  thought  to  cajole  the  methodists  into  the  bosom  of  the 
establishment  did  not  know  them.  The  work  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article  is  written  neither  on  the  principles  of  the 
Dissenters,  who  think  that  the  polity  as  w’ell  as  the  theo- 
logy  of  the  Christian  church  is  prescribed  in  the  ‘  New  Testa¬ 
ment;*  nor  on  the  principles  of  the  establishment,  as  a  Jure  divino 
episcopal  church.  It  is  moderate  enough  for  a  midway  man,  but 
severe  enough  for  one  who  was  expected  to  throw  his  weight  into 
the  scale  of  the  church  when  it  threatened  to  kick  the  beam.  Mr. 
Powel  shows  that  the  inspired  writers  give  no  support  to  high 
church  claims,  and  that  the  earliest  fathers  prove  tnere  was  no 
original  difference  between  bishops  and  presbyters.  lie  exposes 
die  nullity  of  the  Popish  ordinations  of  English  bishops;  and 
demonstrates  the  true  apostolical  succession,  which  is  that  of 
doctrine  and  spirit.  As  a  Wesleyan,  he  naturally  alludes  to 
Archbishop  Usher’s  idea  of  a  bislmp,  as  primus  inter  jxtrts^  as 
it  is  exhibited  in  the  superintendent  methodist  preacher,  who  was 
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originally  called  the  assistant  preacher,  because  he  assisted  Jolui 
Wesley.  Such  a  diocesan  episcopacy,  Mr.  Powel,  of  course,  thinks 
lawful,  provided  it  can  be  guarded  against  the  assumption  of  a 
divine  right 

*  Scriptural  episcopacy  is  strictly  the  feeding  and  governing  of  the 
flock  ;  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  governing  ministers.  Every  true 
minister  is  a  Scriptural  Bishop. 

*  Scriptural  Church  polity,  as  appears  by  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  the  example  of  the  apostles,  by  the  duty  of  doing  all  to  edifi¬ 
cation,  a of  and  countenances  such  prudential  arrangements  amongst 
the  ministers,  as  that  some  should  have  more  eminently  the  office  of 
governing  in  the  church,  presiding  in  the  councils  of  ministers,  ^’c. 
and  that  others  should  more  particularly  labor  as  evangelists,  os  pastors, 
as  doctors,  or  teachers ;  others  as  apostles,  or  missionaries.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  must  never  interfere  with  the  principle,  that  the  act  of 
every  true  minister,  in  preaching,  baptizing,  administering  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  and  ordaining  to  the  ministry,  or  governing  the  church,  is, 
by  divine  right,  equal  to  that  of  any  other  minister.  A  supetin- 
tendency  thus  restricted  and  guarded,  is  not  anti-scriptural.  It  violates 
no  law  laid  down  there.  It  is  recommended  by  the  distribution  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  No  scriptural  t>Tanny  can  be  exercised  by  it. 
It  promotes  order,  union,  strength,  and  the  edification  of  the  whole. 
Call  it  episcopacy  if  you  please.  The  name  is  not  very  important,  only 
define  the  thing.  I  think  the  name  episcopacy  is  not  to  be  commended, 
because  by  episcopns  or  bishop,  the  Scriptures  never  mean  a  svperin- 
iendmt  of  ministers,  but  only  of  the  Jlock  ;  and,  because,  the  use  of  the 
word  in  ecclesiastical  uTiters  has  l)ecome  ambiguous  ;  and  will  always 
leave  room  for  cavilling,  and  pretences  to  Ecclesiastical  tyranny.  It  is 
against  the  strictest  rules  of  right  reason  designedly  to  put  an  ambiguous 
word  into  a  definition  ;  the  man  that  does  it  is  a  knave. 

*  Episcopacy  in  the  Church  of  England,  viewed  as  the  reformers  viewed 
it,  was  in  other  words,  a  superintendency,  of  no  more  than  human  authority, 
designed  for  the  order,  edification,  and  good  government  of  the  church  ; 
established  on  principle,  that  all  ministers  by  divine  right  are  equal.  All 
her  ministers,  who  are  qualified  by  piety,  talents,  and  divine  knowledge ; 
by  the  special  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  moving  them  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry ;  and  who  are  sidemnly  set  apart  to  it,  according  to  the  usages 
of  that  church,  are  true  ministers  of  Christ.  But  every  wicked  man,  in 
this  or  any  other  church,  every  unconverted  man,  however  set  a])art,  is 

a  wolf,  is  a  hireling,  a  thief,  and  a  robbtT  in  the  church. - The 

attempt  to  claim  authority  for  bishops,  as  an  order,  by  divine  right, 
above  that  of  other  ministers,  either  in  that  church,  or  out  of  that  church, 
is  to  declare  war  against  the  divine  right  of  all  true  ministers  and 
against  the  pence  and  security  of  every  Christian  Church.  The  advo. 
cates  of  these  claims  are  the  schismatics,  or  causers  of  division.  Tliey 
ihould  be  marked  and  shunned  by  every  friend  to  the  j>eace  of  the 
church.  The  man  who  aids  them,  or  who  wishes  them  God’s  speed 
becraea  a  partaker  of  their  sin,  and  an  enemy  to  the  peace  of  the 
ohuich.' 
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Tlie  following  passage  is  very  significant,  as  coining  from  one 
who  recognises  superintendent  ministers  in  his  own  communion. 

*  Antichrist  came  into  the  church  by  an  unguarded  use  of  minis, 
teriul  superintendency.  The  common  appellation  of  bishops,  says 
Beza,  was  that  of  minister,  till,  for  the  sake  of  government,  one 
minister  was  placed  over  others,  and  began  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  bishop.  Justin  Martyr  calls  him  the  president.  From  this, 
the  devil  placed,  first,  the  foundation  of  tyranny  in  the  church, 
bringing  in  the  notion  that  the  whole  government  of  the  church  was, 
together  with  the  name,  given  into  the  hands  of  one  person.  The  scheme 
went  on,  from  the  bishop  to  the  metro])olitan — from  metropolitans  to 
patriarchs.  Lastly  the  Pope  claims  to  be  universal  bishop,  Lord  over 
the  whole  church,  and  to  sit  as  GckI  in  the  temple  of  God.* 

In  an  appendix,  Mr.  Powel  attacks  Dr.  Hook’s  famous 
sermon,  before  the  queen.  It  is  entitled,  ‘  Hear  the  church,' 
whicli  is  a  counterpart  to  a  text  that  has  been  imputed  to 
a  fanatic ;  ‘  top  not  come  down.’  This  latter  perversion  of 
scripture,  though  more  gross,  is  formed  on  the  same  model  as 
Dr.  Hook’s  text.  Favorite  as  it  is  with  the  church  of  Rome,  it 
shows  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  the  catholics  quote  the 
scriptures  like  men  who  know  their  hearers  are  not  allowed  to 
read  and  judge  of  them  for  themselves.  Dr.  Hook’s  hearers 
might  suppose  that  his  text  stood  in  the  ‘  New  Testament '  in  the 
form  of  a  command  ;  but  our  readers  know  that  he  has  violated 
good  taste,  by  taking  the  words  out  of  their  connexion,  which  is, 
‘if  the  offending  brother  refuse  to  hear  the  church  to  whom 
‘  you  tell  the  offence  he  has  committed  ;  let  him  be  to  you 
‘as  a  heathen.*  With  this  affront  to  his  distinguished  audience, 
conUiined  in  his  very  text,  the  Dr.  has  associated  another,  in  the 
flippant,  vulgjir  sort  of  argument  by  illustration,  which  he  has  em¬ 
ployed,  to  show,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  same  as  the  old 
Church  of  Rome  in  England,  ‘Justus  a  man  remains  the  siime,  after 
‘  he  has  washed  his  face,  as  he  was  before.’ 

Is  not  this  a  dainty  dish 

1\>  set  before  a  queen  } 

.Who  can  wonder  that  it  should  be  presumed  he  was  told  never 
to  preach  before  the  Queen  again  ?  But  as  that  is  now  contra¬ 
dicted  ;  we  must  give  our  virgin  queen  credit  for  more  forbearance 
than  was  shown  by  another  virgin  Queen,  who  cried  out  from  her 
pew  to  the  preacher,  ‘desist  from  that  ungodly  digression,  and  go 
‘on  with  your  text.’  Mr.  Powell  attacks  this  elegant  simile  of 
washing  the  face,  and  shows  that  the  wjishing  must  have  been 
with  dirty  water,  if  the  churches  remain  the  same.  Rut  he  clearly 
proves,  that  such  is  the  ‘  contradiction  between  the  two,  that  the 
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*  Dr.*t  poiiiuon  is  a  mere  fallacy,  involving  the  real  aUur<litv  that 

*  two  religious  societies,  whose  peculiar  doctrines  and  disciplino  con  • 

*  tradict  each  other,  are  one  and  the  same ;  so  that  black  is  white.” 
Mr.  Powel  concludes,  that  ‘  the  right  of  the  Church  of  England  to 

*  those  church  endowments  which  existed  before  the  reformation  is 
‘  merely  statute  right.  The  parliament  lijis  as  much  power  to  alien- 

*  iate  iis  to  appropriate.  If  tne  church  of  England  has  a  righteous 

*  claim  to  those  endowments,  any  other  church  might,  by  another 

*  statute,  have  an  equally  righteous  claim  to  them.’ 

All  this  from  one  of  those  whom  bishops  have  latelv  been  court¬ 
ing,  and  coaxing,  and  claiming  as  their  own  dear  children  !  It  is 
manifest,  indeed,  that  the  author  belongs  not  to  the  class  which 
opposes  to  the  divine  right  of  prelacy,  the  divine  right  of  congre¬ 
gational  episcopacy ;  but  he  would  be  thought  by  this  latter  party 
to  be  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  by  the  former  is  very 
likely  to  be  allied  ‘a  political  Dissenter.’  To  call  him  by  this 
odious  name,  would  be  more  easy  than  to  answer  his  book,  which 
the  apostolicals  are  bound  in  honour  and  conscience  to  attempt 
'lo  grapple  fairly  witli  his  arguments,  would  tike  ,  the  whole 
coterie,  seven  years.  But  they  are  more  likely  to  pass  it  by  un¬ 
noticed,  or  despatch  it  with  a  dignified  sneer ;  ‘for  the  children  of 
‘  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of 
Might.’  They  who  have  nothing  but  the  Bible  to  rest  upon, 
may  feel  tliemselves  obliged  to  grapple  with  texts  ;  but  they  who 
tnice  their  succession  through  those  monsters  of  wickedness,  the 
popes,  up  to  the  apostles,  disclaim  the  vulgar  methodistical  road  of 
proofs  from  holy  writ,  whose  insufficiency  they  prudently  main¬ 
tain. 

We,  however,  should  have  preferred  a  more  complete  discus- 
•ion  of  the  scri|)lural  argument,  than  Mr.  Powel  has  adopted.  It 
W'ould  be  profitable  for  the  church  of  God,  and  safe  for  the  souls 
of  men,  to  be  tlioroughly  imbued  w’ith  this  conviction — that  a 
Christian  might  have  studied  the  ‘  New  Testament,'  through  a 
long  life,  committed  every  text  to  memory,  and  examined  the 
import  and  connexion  of  every  word ;  and,  yet,  never  once  have 
thought  of  this  figment  of  apostolical  succession  by  diocesan 
bishops.  In  fact,  if  his  religious  notions  had  been  derived 
solely  from  the  scriptures,  he  never  would  have  thought  of  that 
which  some  men  make  essential  to  salvation.  Shade  of  Chilling- 
worth  !  whither  has  fled  thy  maxim,  ‘  The  Bible  alone  is  the  reli- 
*  gion  of  Protestants 

If  the  Oxford  w  riters  of  tracts  deny  the  sufficiency  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Dr.  Faiissett  joins  them  in  contending  for  the  necessity  of 
tradition,  by  which  they  deliver  themselves  over,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  the  Pope,  who  solemnly  deprived  of  her  throne,  and 
cursed  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  author  and  head  of  that  church  to 
which  they  belong.  It  is  not  uncommon  fur  this  party  to  de- 
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nounce  Dissenters,  as  in  league  with  infidels,  though,  when  a 
clergyman  became  the  Mevii’s  chaplain,’  it  was  not  one  of  his 
partners  in  episcopal  ordination,  but  a  Dissenter  who  met  him  in 
single  combat,  and  put  bis  party  down ;  and,  now,  there  is  no  body 
of  people  that  is  so  notoriously  giving  up  Christianity  to  the 
scorn  of  the  infidel,  as  tliat  which  is  contending  for  the  exclusive 
validity  of  Christian  orders  and  sacraments,  derived  through 
the  Cnurcli  of  Rome.  If  we  could  suppose  that  this  alone, 
is  genuine  Christian  religion,  this  which  recognises  the  popes  and 
bi^ops  of  the  corrupt  ages,  as  the  authorised  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  channels  of  mercy  to  mankind— a  rational  man  has  a  right 
to  deny  that  this  religion  could  come  from  the  moral  governor  of 
the  world.  Miracles  could  not  prove  it  God  himself  taught  his 
ancient  church,  that  the  moral  was  above  the  physical  evidence. 
If  a  man  wrought  signs  and  wonders  to  induce  others  to  worship 
idols,  they  were  to  stone  him  to  death.  The  moral  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ  gives  him  a  higher  claim  on  our  reception  than  all  the 
splendour  of  his  miracles.  For  the  whole  force  of  tlie  miracles 
rests  on  a  moral  principle — that  the  holy  God,  who  is  truth  and 
no  lie,  would  not  employ  his  power  to  bear  witness  to  an  impostor 
»  and  palm  on  us  a  delusion.  But  the  apostolicel  succession  tlirough 
the  Roman  monsters,  gives  the  lie  to  the  moral  character  of  God, 
and  renders  the  highest  evidence  of  Christianity  nuR  and  void. 

Jesus  Christ,  however,  declares,  that  he  will,  at  the  last  day, 
say  to  the  workers  of  iniquity,  ‘  I  never  knew  you  !’  What ! 
never  knew  the  men  who  w^ere  his  only  genuine  ministers !  Never 
knew  the  true  shepherds  and  bishops  of  souls  !  Never  knew  the 
only  men  whom  he  empowered  to  give  the  true  sacraments  on 
which  the  salvation  of  his  people  depended  !  He  must  have  known 
and  acknowledged  them,  if  he  owned  any  of  his  flock ;  for  the 
acceptmice  of  tJic  poor  sheep  dej>ended  upon  the  recognition  of 
these  as  the  true  shepherds !  It  is  of  no  avail  to  say,  that  the 
judge  will  not  own  the  workers  of  iniquity  in  that  day  ;  for  he  will 
declare,  ‘  I  never  knew  you.’  With  all  those  wdio  regard  the 
word  of  Christ  as  firmer  than  the  pillars  of  heaven,  this  sentence 
is  quite  enough  to  shiver  to  atoms  the  boasted  cliain  of  >  succes¬ 
sion  through  monsters  of  iniquity,  to  grind  it  to  powder  and 
scatter  it  to  the  winds. 

The  creation  of  an  order  of  priests  between  bishops  and  deacons,  is 
another  brand  of  infamy  on  the  w'hole  anti-christian  confederacy. 
It  is  in  the  teeth  of  the  epistle  to  the  ‘  Hebrews,’  and  is  without  a 
shadow  of  support  from  tlie  ‘  New  Testament,’  which  knows  no 
priests  among  Christians,  (who  are  themselves  a  royal  priesthood,) 
but  Jesus  Christ  the  apostle  and  high-priest  of  our  protession, 
through' whom  we  all  equally  draw  nigh  to  God.  Ii  by  priest, 
they  mean  nothing  but  presbyter,  why  do  they  not  say  so  r  Do 
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they  not  know^  that  priest  is  no  real  translation  of  the  word  irfurr- 
puTipoc?  By  persisting  in  this  felse  use  of  terms,  they  are  prac¬ 
tising  an  imposition  on  mankind.  Hut  the  popish  party  lav 
claim  to  priestly  orders,  and  most  consistently  pretend  to  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  over  again,  by  which  they  identify  the  Lord’s 
Sup(>er  with  the  mass,  and  deny  that  “  Christ  has  by  one  offering 
for  ever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified.*’  The  whole  scheme 
that  converts  Chrit's  ministers  into  priests,  is  the  most  impudent 
imposture  ever  practised  upon  a  credulous  world. 

The  effrontery  that  would  pretend  to  support  these  priestly 
claims  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture,  might  provoke  to  wrath  a 
*  Moses,  the  meekest  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth but  the 
policy  of  those  who  fly  from  the  sufliciency  of  the  Scriptures  to 
the  necessity  for  tradition,  betrays  the  fatal  secret,  that  their  parly 
is  dearer  to  them  than  the  Bible.  For  what  is  this  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  infidelity  ?  And  what  but  a  synagogue  of  Satan  is  that 
church  which  is  not  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  ‘Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone?’ 

It  is  ‘out  of  this  church  that  there  is  no  stilvation.’  When,  there¬ 
fore,  we  see  the  efforts  of  some  men,  whether  apostolicals,  or 
Puseyites,  or  Jesuits,  to  draw  men  off  from  the  foundation  of  pro- 
.phets  and  apostles  to  traditions  and  fathers,  our  consolation  lies  in 
the  hope  of  their  failure.  Many  who  listen  to  the  perverting  doc¬ 
trine  do  not  believe  it;  but  go  to  the  Scriptures  alone,  as  if  they 
had  never  been  told  that  these  alone  cannot  make  them  wise  to 
salvation. 

Hut  no  thanks  to  the  men  who  would  pervert  souls,  it  they 
could;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  trust 
to  rites  and  forms,  and  think  of  the  declaration  of  Scripture, 
that  ‘the  kingdom  of  Cod  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;*  and  ‘tliat  in  Christ  Jesus 
neitiier  circumcision  availetli  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but 
a  new  creature* — ‘the  faith  that  worketh  by  love;*  we  are  alarmed 
for  many  of  those  who  are  led  away  by  such  as  cry  up  our  apos¬ 
tolical  church  ;  they  are  likelv  to  go  into  eternity  W’ith  a  lie  in 
their  right  hand,  trusting  to  a  succession  that  is  itself  a  lie ;  and, 
if  it  were  true,  has  no  power  to  save. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  desolations  of  popery,  and  see  how 
this  master-piece  of  Satan  has  done  the  work  of  Apollyoii,  the 
.Destroyer,  wo  cannot  read  of  its  ‘deadly  wound  being  healed,* 
W'itliout  feeling  intensely  interested  in  Puseyism.  No  sane  man 
could  suppose  tliat,  whatever  some  monks  in  their  cloisters  might 
do,  the  ordinary  mass  of  mankind  would  see  any  material  dif¬ 
ference  between  Oxford  Protestantism  and  that  accommodating 
popery  which  ,  is  ready  to  offer  itself  for  adoption  at  the  present 
crisb. 
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\Ve  are  glad,  that,  within  the  Establisbment,  some  are  attoinpt- 
iag  oppose  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate ;  but  they 
who  would  do  this  successfully,  must  go  back  to  the  better  prin¬ 
ciples  of  those  wdio  w'erc  taught  by  the  tires  of  Smithfield  to 
bate  the  Man  of  >Sin. 


Art.  V.  1.  Antiquitales  Americame,  sive  Scriptorcs  Septentionalcs 

rerum  Ante-Columbicmarum  in  America.  Hafnicc,  4to.  18^17- 

if 

2.  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  discovery  of  the  American 

Continent.  By  Gi:uu(je  Bancuoft.  Third  Edition.  Boston: 

1838. 

TN  these  two  Works,  published  in  Copenhagen  and  Massa- 
'**  chusetts,  are  discussed  both  sides  of  the  curious,  and  not  unin¬ 
teresting  questions,  whether  America  was  discovered  by  the 
Northmen  before  Columbus?  and  whether  Christians  formed 
settlements  in  the  Western  hemisphere  in  the  Middle  Ages? 

*  The  American  historian  seems  to  dispose  of  these  questions 
somewhat  too  summarily  in  the  negative ;  and  although  his  work 
generally  is  written  both  with  candour,  and  with  an  ability  that 
fully  justifies  its  success;  and  although  it  always  places  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  it  treats  in  a  clear  and  striking  light,  there  are 
grounds,  on  this  particular  point  for  doubting  the  correctness  of 
the  writer’s  judgment,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  passage: 

*  The  national  pride  of  an  Icelandic  Instoriaii,’  says  Mr,  Bancroft, 
'has  claimed  for  his  ancestors  the  glory  of  having  discovered  the 
Western  hemisphere.  It  is  said  that  they  passed  from  their  own 
island  to  Greenland,  and  were  driven  by  adverse  winds  from  Greenland 
•to  the  shores  of  Labrador  ;  that  the  voyage  was  often  rep(*ated  ;  that 
the  coasts  of  America  were  extensively  explored ;  and  colonies  esta¬ 
blished  on  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Newfoundland.  It  is  even 
suggested  that  these  early  adventurers  anchored  near  the  harlmr  of 
Boston,  or  in  the  bays  of  New  Jersey  ;  and  Danish  antirpiaries  l)elieve 
that  Northmen  entered  the  waters  of  Rhode  Island,  inscribed  their  ad¬ 
ventures  on  the  rocks  of  Taunton  River,  gave  the  name  i>f  Vinland  to 
the  south-east  coasts  of  New  England,  and  explored  the  inlets  of  our 
country  as  far  as  Carolina.  But  the  story  of  the  colonization  of 
America  by  Northmen,  rests  on  narratives,  mythological  in  form,  and 
obscure  in  meaning  ;  ancient,  yet  not  contempirary.  The  chief  docu¬ 
ment  is  an  interpolation  in  the  history  of  Sturleson,  whose  zealous 
curiosity  could  hardly  have  neglected  the  discovery  of  a  continent.* 


*  ‘Antiquitales  Americans,  Hafnia*,  18«37.  The  cliief  work.  8choning*s 
cd.  of  Sturle.son,  i.,  304^326.  Thorfopus,  Winlandia  Antiqua.  A  dc  Hum- 
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The  geugrapliical  details  are  too  va|:uo  to  hustaiii  a  conjecture ;  the 
accounts  of  the  mild  winter  and  fertile  soil,  are,  on  any  modern  hypo- 
theais,  ftetitious  or  exaggerated  ;  tlie  description  of  the  natives  applies 
only  to  the  Esquimaux,  inhabitants  of  the  hy|)erborean  regions ;  the 
renmrk  which  should  define  the  length  of  the  shortest  winter’s  day,  has 
received  interpretations,  adapted  to  every  latitude  from  New  York  to 
Cape  Farewell ;  and  \^inland  has  been  sought  in  all  directions,  from 
Greenland  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Africa. t  The  nation  of  intrepid 
mariners,  whose  voyages  extended  beyond  Iceland,  and  beyond  Sicilv, 
could  easily  have  sailed  from  Greenland  to  Labrador ;  no  clear  historic 
evidence  establishes  the  natural  probability  that  they  accomplislied  the 
passage.’ — Bancroft,  i.,  p.  5. 

In  dissenting  from  this  conclusion,  wc  desire  to  express  a  very 
high  estimation  of  the  work  from  which  the  extract  is  Uiken.  The 
two  published  volumes  of  this  Third  Edition,  of  perhaps  the  ablest 
of  die  numerous  histories  of  tlie  United  States,  whether  English  ♦ 
or  American,  reach  oidy  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  But  if 
finished  ns  begun,  it  will  unquestionably  be  the  most  valuable  of 
them  all ;  and  where  so  much  has  already  been  done  so  w^ell,  error 
upon  a  point  hitherto  obscure,  does  not  call  for  severe  criticisms. 
T  he  accomplished  American  biographer  of  Columbus  too  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  opinion ;  or  ratlier,  having  neglected  to  consult 
some  sources  of  information  upon  it,  Mr.  Washington  Irving  fell 
into  the  not  uncommon  error  of  measuring  probabilities  by  his  own 
limited  information.  He  accordingly  substituted  a  well  tunied 
period  for  logicid  deductions,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  that  no 
communication  of  Europeans  with  tlie  Western  continent,  rea¬ 
sonably  to  be  called  colonization,  had  ever  Uiken  place  before  the 
days  of  Columbus. 

*  As  far  as  authenticated  history  extends,*  says  he,  ‘  nothing  was 
known  of  terra  firma,  and  the  islands  <»f  the  Western  hemisphere, 
until  their  discovery  towards  the  close  of  the  loth  century.  A  wan¬ 
dering  bark  may  occasionally  have  lost  sight  of  the  land-marks  of  the 
old  continents,  and  lieen  driven  by  tenqiests  across  the  wilderness  of 
W'uters.  long  before  the  inventiitn  of  the  compass,  but  none  ever  returned 
to  revi'ol  the  secrets  of  the  ocean  ;  and  though,  from  time  to  time,  some 
document  has  floated  to  the  old  world,  giving  to  its  wondering  inhabi¬ 
tants  indications  of  land  far  beyond  their  watery  horizon,  yet  no  one 


boldt,  Examen  Critique,  ii.,  124,  &c.  Of  American  writers,  Wheaton's 
Nortlimeu,  22 — 20 ;  Itelknap’s  Amer.  Biog.  i..  47 — 5B ;  Moulton's  New 
York,  I,  115—125  ;  Owing’s  Columbus,  iii.,  2U2 — 300;  E.  Everett,  in  N.  A. 
Review,  xlvi.,  IGl — 20^1. 

•  Antim  Americana?,  280, 201, 29G. 

t  Tiic  English  press  has  within  a  few  years  pnHluced  two  histories?  of  the 
United  States,  of  various  and  great  merit,  from  the  pens  of  the  Rev.  Howard 
Hinton,  and  the  Qraharors. 
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restured  to  spread  a  sail,  and  seek  that  land,  enveloped  in  in)'steiy  and 
peril.  Or,  ii  the  legends  of  the  Scandinavian  voyagers  be  correct,  and 
their  mysterious  Vinland  were  the  coast  of  labrador,  or  the  shore  of 
Newfoundland,  they  had  but  transient  glimpses  of  the  New  World, 
leading  to  no  permanent  knowledge,  and  in  a  little  time  lost  again  to 
mankind*’ — Introduction  to  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 

It  detracts  nothing  from  the  fame  of  Columbus,  that  so  far  from 
facts  bearing  out  tliis  statement,  the  daring  navigators  of  the 
North,  300  years  before  his  time,  had  not  only  sought  the  New 
World,  but  even  colonized  it;  and  not  only  did  tlie  adventurers 
soon  return  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  ocean^  but  intercourse  was 
still  occasionally  kept  up  w  ith  the  mysterious  Vinland  during  three 
centuries  after  its  discovery.  These  un(|uestionable  facts  seem 
indeed  to  raise  our  opinion  of  tlie  searching  understanding  of 
Columbus.  His  inquiries  into  Northern  and  Western  navigation 
before  his  own  time,  have  been  too  lightly  passed  over  by  all  his 
biographers.  He  certainly  visited  Iceland ;  and  it  is  far  from 
improbable  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  westw*ard  voyages 
from  that  country  and  from  Greenland.  Mr.  Irving  should  have 
afforded  us  the  advantage  of  his  industry  upon  this  topic.  He  is 
the  less  excusable  as  he  professedly  examines  the  subject  of  the 
voyages  of  the  Northmen  in  theW^est;  and  Dr.  Forster’s  History 
of  those  voyages  was  a  book  to  be  found  in  every  good  library. 
The  Manuscripts  now  published  in  Copenhagen  contain  a  most 
satisfactory  confirmation  of  Forster’s  opinions,  and  do  honor  to 
his  sagacity. 

Crantz,  the  pious  old  historian  of  Greenland,  had  learnedly 
opened  the  way  to  a  portion  of  the  truth  almost  a  century  ago. 
‘The  first  discovery  of  North  America,’  says  he,  ‘is  ascribed  to 
‘the  Greenland-Norwegians;  and  this  piece  of  history  is  too  sin- 
‘  gular,  and  too  little  known  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  is 
‘  related  at  length  by  Mallet,*  and  Pontoppidan,t  from  Amgrim, 
‘  Jonas,  and  Torfoeus,  and  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Adam 
‘  Bremensis,  who  wrote  about  the  time  of  the  discovery.’^  To 
which  list  he  might  have  added  the  English  writer,  Ordericus 

Vitidis. 

These  hints  seem  to  be  most  satisfactorily  followed  out  in  the 
Danish  w’ork  before  us,  on  American  affairs  in  tlie  times  preceding 
Columbus,  in  wdiich  it  is  shown,  that  from  the  lOtli  to  the  14th 
century,  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Labrador,  w*ere  more  or  less  known  to  Northern  voyagers ;  and  tliat 
tliey  were  for  a  long  time  scenes  of  missionary  labors.  The  narratives 


*  Introduction  X  riiistorle  dc  Daunensara,  pp.  174 — 190. 

1“  Nat.  Hist,  of  Norway,  pp.  4-3 — 433. 

i  The  Histor}’  of  Greenland,  from  the  German  of  David  Kraiitz,  i,,  p.  2o3. 
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now  printed  complete  for  the  first  time,  are  portions  of  manuscripts 
well  Known  to  have  been  preserved  by  Icelandic  families,  whose 
ancestors  were  the  chroniclers  of  the  controverted  events  in  which 
their  forefathers  bore  an  active  part,  The  genealogical  tables  of 
these  p€>ople  are  not  the  lejist  curious  pages  of  the  work.  Thor- 
waldsen,  the  sculptor.  Professor  Finn  Magnus,  of  Copenhagen, 
and  several  other  individuals  now  filling  eminent  stations  in  Den¬ 
mark  and  Iceland,  are  traced  directly  through  four  and  twenty 
generations  to  Snorri  Thorfinson,  who  was  born  in  America  in 
the  11th  century.  Assuming  that  this  genealogy  can  be  verified, 
it  is  our  present  purpose  to  offer  to  our  readers  a  narrative  of  the 
most  interesting  circumstances  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
birth  of  this  first  American-born  white  man. 


It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  the  colonics  of  Northmen  were 
established  in  the  middle  ages  in  Cireenland;  and  their  decline 
forms  one  of  the  most  surprising  events  in  northern  history,  upon 
which  light  has  been  shed  by  late  iiupiiries.  In  connexion  with 
those  colonies,  an  Icelander,  named  Eric  the  red,  emigrated  in 
the  spring  of  98G  to  (ireenland;  and  Hjarn,  a  son  of  one  of  his 
followers,  then  on  a  voyage  to  Norway,  resolved  on  his  return 
after  the  emigrants  had  sidled,  to  follow  his  father.  Neither 
Hjarri  nor  his  compjudons  had  made  the  Greenhind  voyage 
l>efore;  nevertheless  they  unhesitiitingly  agreed  to  risk  tlie 
dangers  of  an  unknown  sea.  After  sjuling  many  days  to  the 
west,  they  approiiched  a  coast  differing  entirely  from  that  of 
(ireenland,  which  had  been  described  to  them  as  reiniirkable  for 
its  icy  mountains.  This  country  was  flat  and  covered  with 
forests.  Bjarn  refused  to  land,  as  his  ship  did  not  want  wood, 
nor  water.  Sailing  thence  to  the  North  East,  for  three  days, 
they  discovered  a  large  island,  with  a  bold  mountidnous  coast 
covered  with  ice.  They  did  not  land  here ;  but  taking  advanUige 
of  the  same  wind,  reached  Greenland  on  the  fourth  day. 

These  discoveries  excited  much  interest ;  and  Leif,  one  of  the 


sons  of  Eric,  chief  of  the  Green  hand  colony,  soon  made  a  new 
voyage  in  the  same  direction.  Land  to  the  Westward  was  speed¬ 
ily  found,  but  rocky  and  without  gniss,  and  on  the  higher  hills 
covered  with  ice.  This  country  I,eif  adled  Hellaland,  or  the 
land  with  a  rocky  surface.  The  next  coast  made  w’as  flat  and 
woody,  with  a  sea  board  of  soft  and  w'hitesjind  ;  andit^vas  called 
by  the  discoverers,  Markland,  or  the  land  of  forests.  Sailing 
then  to  the  South-west,  they  discovered  an  island  which  lay  to 
the  eastward  of  the  mainland,  and  they  entered  a  channel  be¬ 
tween  this  island  and  a  promontory  projection  in  an  easterly  and 
northerly  direction.  T  hey  sailed  westward ;  and  saw  much 
ground  left  at  ebb  tide.  Afterwards  they  went  on  shore  in  a 
place  where  a  river,  issuing  from  a  lake,  fell  into  the  sea.  They 
brought  their  ship  into  the  river,  and  from  thence  into  the  lake, 
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where  they  cast  anchor.  Here  they  constructed  some  temporary 
losf  huts;  and,  when  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to ’Wait 
there,  they  built  large  houses,  afterwards  called  Leif’s-booths. 
A  German,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  one  day  brought  in  wi/d 
grapes  from  the  woods,  with  which  the  ship’s  long  boat  was 
filM.  They  thus  passed  the  winter ;  and  returned  to  Green¬ 
land  in  the  spring.  This  country  they  called  Vinland,  from  the 
large  quantity  of  grapes  found  wild  there. 

Soon  afterwards,  in  1002,  Thorwald,  a  brother  of  Leif,  made 
a  more  southerly  voyage  to  the  newly  discovered  country.  After 
passing  the  winter  in  Vinland  in  fishing,  this  party  made  further 
discoveries  to  the  south,  on  a  coast  thickly  studded  with  ishuids. 
In  another  year,  Thorwald  sailed  eastward,  and  then  northward, 
past  a  remarkable  headland  enclosing  a  bay,  and  which  was 
opposite  another  headland.  They  called  it  Kialarnes,  (Keel- 
Cape).  Sailing  along  the  eastern  coast  into  the  nearest  firths, 
they  landed  on  a  promontory  covered  with  wood.  Having  selected 
an  agreeable  spot  here  for  a  settlement,  they  killed  eight  or 
nine  of  the  natives  in  endeavouring  to  take  them  prisoners ;  and  the 
leader  of  the  party,  Thorwald,  lost  his  life  in  an  attack  made  by 
the  natives  in  revenge.  He  was  buried  on  the  spot,  under  a  pile 
of  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  to  signify  his  having  the  burial  of 
a  Christian,  as  the  Greenland  colonists  were  at  that  time  baptized. 
This  party  also  returned  immediately  to  Greenland. 

In  lOOG,  a  more  numerous  emigration  took  place,  under  a 
brother-in-law  of  Leif  and  Thorwald.  Women  accompanied  the 
party,  and  they  carried  with  them  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  it  being 
their  intention  to  establish  a  colony  if  possible.  They  touched  at 
all  the  spots  first  discovered  ;  and  proceeding  still  more  southerly 
than  Vinland,  they  arrived  at  the  place,  where  a  river  falls  into 
the  sea  from  a  lake.  They  steered  into  the  lake,  and  called  the 
place  Hop.  On  the  low  grounds  they  found  wild  wheat,  and 
on  the  heights  vines.  One  morning  they  observed  many  canoes, 
which  approached  them  on  the  friendly  signals  of  white  shields 
being  exhibited ;  and  the  natives  in  them  looked  with  astonish¬ 
ment  on  those  they  met  there.  These  people  were  sallow- 
coloured  and  ill-looking,  had  ugly  heads  of  hair,  large  eyes  and 
broad  cheeks,  the  present  description  of  the  Esquimaux.  The 
emigrants  erected  their  dwelling-houses  a  little  above  the  bay, 
and  spent  the  wdnter  there.  No  snow  fell,  and  the  cattle  founcl 
their  food  in  the  open  fields.  In  the  beginning  of  1008,  the 
natives  came  again  to  bjirter.  They  preferred  red  cloth,  and 
gave  furs  and  squirrel  skins  in  exchange.  hey  wished  to  buy 
swords  and  spears,  but  the  leaders  of  the  emigrants  prohibited 
their  people  from  selling  them.  In  exchange  for  a  skin  entirely 
grey,  the  Skrellings  (the  natives)  took  a  piece  of  cloth  of  a  span 
in  breadth.  Their  barter  was  carried  on  in  this  w^ay  for  some 
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time.  The  Northmen  then  found  that  their  cloth  was  beginning 
to  j^ow  scarce,  whereupon  they  cut  it  up  in  smaller  pieces,  not 
broader  tlian  a  finj^er*s  breudtli,  yet  the  Skrellin^  p^ve  as  much 
for  these  smaller  pieces  as  tliey  did  before  for  the  larjijer 
ones,  and  even  more.  Milk  soup  was  also  tasted  by  them,  and 
they  preferred  it  in  barter  to  anytliing  else,  and  so  “  carried  away 
their  bargains  in  their  Mlies.” 

Hostilities  soon  afterwards  broke  out  between  the  natives  and 
the  emigrants;  and  the  latter  had  much  difficulty  in  defending 
themselves.  Upon  the  return  of  the  emigrants  homewards,  they 
touched  at  Markland,  where  meeting  with  five  Skrelling^s,  they 
caught  two  of  them,  boys,  to  teach  them  the  Norse  language, 
and  to  baptize  them. 

The  Skreliings  here  spoken  of  are  admitted  to  be  Esquimaux ; 
and  tlieir  disappearance  from  these  latitudes  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Indians  of  our  time,  who  have  since 
l)een  the  inhabitants  of  the  parts  of  America  supposed  to  be  Vin- 
land,  are  a  race  of  conquerors. 

The  countries  thus  visited  by  the  Northmen,  are  conjectured 
to  be  Newfoumlland  (llellaland)  ;  Nova  Scotia  (Nova  Scotia) ; 
New  England  from  Cape  Sitble  to  Cape  Cod  (Viidand);  Cape 
Cod,  (Kialarncs);  Martha’s  Vineyard  (Straumey);  and  Hopes 
bay  (Hop). 

The  Danish  tnlitor  of  these  chronicles,  I’rofessor  liiifii,  adds 
many  details  to  prove,  tliat  the  present  character  of  the  coasts 
selected  as  the  scenes  of  these  early  voyages,  corres[)onds  with 
great  exactness  to  the  descriptions.  The  most  plausible  objection 
of  Mr  Hancroft  seems  to  be  that  of  the  allege<l  mildness  of  the 
wdnter ;  but  on  this  head  two  positive  testimonies  are  adduced 
by  the  professor,  which  go  far  to  sul)sUmtiate  the  allegation.  To 
voyjigers  from  Greenland  and  Iceland,  the  conijMirative  superi¬ 
ority  of  die  coast  of  the  American  continent  in  any  latitude  south 
of  Nova  Scotia,  will  readily  account  for  a  more  violent  exaggera¬ 
tion  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Antiqiiitates  Americaiw  on  tiiis 
{)oint,  and  greater  correctness  of  description  tlian  is  exhibited  in 
them  is  not  usual  in  manuscripts  of  the  period  in  question,  but 
which  are  undoubtedly  authentic. 

But  if  all  other  coincidences  are  slender,  the  treatment  of  the 
Aborigines  by  these  adventurers  bears  most  marvellous  signs  ot 
genuineness.  The  cruel  disregjird  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  Jind 
the  fraud  exemplified  in  the  few  instances  noticed  above  in  the 
early  intercourse  of  Christians  with  heathens,  were  but  precur¬ 
sors  of  the  heart-breaking  oppression  exercised  in  later  times  bv 
us  towards  the  uncivilized  races.  The  manuscripts  trom  which 
thest*  narratives  are  printed,  and  of  which  fac-siimles  are  given  in 
this  volume,  although  not  ctmtemporaneous  with  the  events,  still 
arc  of  so  early  a  date,  as  to  precede  by  many  centuries,  the  un- 
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denied  acts  of  the  Spaniards,  and  other  Christians  in  the  new 
world  that  could  have  furnished  material  for  fiction  or  plagia¬ 
rism.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  say,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  says,  that  these 
are  merely  mythological  narratives.  Be  they  true  or  false,  they 
are  accounts  of  alleged  voyages  to  these  western  lands ;  and  not 
of  (he  character  of  tliose  nortliern  legends,  which  are  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  Scandinavian  mythology.  In  regard  to  the  astro¬ 
nomical  evidence,  the  Danish  editor  says, 

•  Besides  the  nautical  and  geographical  statements,  one  of  the 
ancient  writings  has  preserved  an  astronomical  notice,  when  it  is  said, 
that  the  days  in  Vinland  were  of  more  equal  length  than  in  Iceland 
or  Greenland  :  thus  on  the  shortest  day  the  sun  rose  at  half-past  seven, 
and  set  at  half-past  four,  making  the  shortest  day  nine  hours,  which 
gives  for  the  place  latitude  41°.  21'.  10*.;  and  corresponds  with  other 
data  to  give  the  same  region.’ 

The  region  thus  indicated  is  New  England,  the  coasts  of 
which,  as  shown  in  a  map  furnished  with  the  Northmen’s  names  of 
the  places  they  now  visited,  are  described  with  surprising  exact¬ 
ness  in  these  ancient  manuscripts.  Among  them  several  geogra¬ 
phical  treatises  of  the  thirteentii  and  fourteenth  centuries  are  not 
the  least  curious. 

'  Along  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  it  is  stated  in  one  of  these  treatises, 
the  ocean  joins  the  Baltic.  To  the  east  of  Denmark  to  the  north  of 
Norway.  To  the  north  of  Norway  is  Finmark.  There  the  coast 
extends  to  the  north-east ;  and  the  east  to  Bjarniia.  From  Bjarmia 
the  land  runs  north  to  Greenland.  Beyond  (ireenland  to  the  south 
lies  Hellaland,  and  Markland ;  whence  it  is  not  distant  to  Vinland, 
which  some  think  to  be  joined  to  Africa.  England  and  Sc(»tland  form 
one  island  ;  but  two  kingdoms.  Ireland  is  a  large  island.  And 
Iceland,  also  an  island,  lies  to  the  north  of  it.  All  these  countries 
belong  to  the  part  of  the  world  called  Europe.* — Antiq,  Amer,  p.  289. 

Gradually  the  w^estern  countries  were  lost  sight  of,  one  of  the 
last  notices  of  them  being  on  the  occasion  of  the  voyage  of  a 
Bishop  Eric,  from  Greenland  thither,  for  a  missionary  object 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  infant  settlement,  probably, 
shared  the  premature  fate  of  the  Greenland  colonies;  and,  for 
the  same  reason.  The  examples  adduced  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  aborigines  are  not  only  so  far  from  being  solitary  cases,  that 
they  indicate  the  usual  character  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Christians 
with  them.  In  Greenland  similar  conduct  is  known  to  have 
excited  against  them  the  violent  hostility  of  the  Esquimaux,  which 
doubtless  contributed  greatly  to  their  ruin.  Commercial  mono¬ 
polies  were  also  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Greenland  colonies ; 
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and  the  direct  course  to  Vinland  from  the  western  parts,  was 
at  tliat  period  beyond  the  power  of  the  boldest  sailor  as  then 
instructed  in  navi^tion. 

But  the  unfortunate  result  is  especially  interesting,  as  a  lesson 
to  regulate  the  future  conduct  of  civilised  man  with  the  un¬ 
civilised;  and  without  under\’alnin^  the  other  topics  to  be 
iliustnited  by  such  inquiries,  it  is  most  satisfactory  in  reference  to 
the  former  subject  to  find,  that  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquaries  in  Denmark,  has  ri‘solved  to  pursue  their  investiga¬ 
tions  further,  and  to  publish  them  in  its  annals  and  memoirs.  In 
order  to  devise  with  success,  how  in  our  own  and  in  after  times, 
civilised  society  shall  spread  its  jrenial  influences  over  the  ruder 
rej^ons  of  the  earth  it  is  indispensable  to  survey  with  care  many 
occasions  of  failure  in  the  devastating^  prog^ress  of  marauders 
and  conquerors  in  past  ag^es;  and  the  extending^  labours  of  such 
societies  as  this,  or  of  the  similar  institutions  in  Germany,  France, 
and  our  own  country,  are  sii^ns  of  an  excellent  spirit. 


Art.  VI.  First,  Sccottd,  and  Third  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Prisons;  appointed  under  the  Provisions  of  the  <?(•  6  \V.  IV.,  r.  38, 
to  Visit  the  different  Prisons  of  Great  liritaiu,  and  presented  to 
Pariiament  pursuant  to  that  Act.  Ordered  by  Authority  to  1h‘ 
Printed.  IJCIti,  1ICI7»  Ib^Wt — 1.  For  the  Home  District.  2.  For 
the  Northern  and  Kasterii  C'ounties.  3.  For  the  Southern  and 
\\  estern  C’ounties.  4.  For  Scotland. 


A  MONCi  the  various  important  subjects  which  now  agitate  the 
public  mind  of  this  great  country,  there  is  not  one  which 
more  justly  engages  attention,  nor  is  more  cerUiin  to  possess  an 
enduring  and  increjising  interest,  than  Prison  Discipline.  Up- 
W4U*ds  of  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  the  noble-minded  but  devoted  Howard  first  aroused  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  legislature  and  the  country  to  the  disgraceful  and 
shocking  state  of  our  prisons  at  that  day, — and  the  hij^h  motives 
wdiich  urged  him  to  persevere  in  his  philanthropic  and  pious  course, 
ought  to  animate  every  sincere  Christian  to  an  imitation  of  his 
example,  till  the  objects  of  his  glorious  ctireer  are  fully  attained. 


•  The  noble  lines  which  conclude  the  inscription  on  the  monuinciit  erected 
to  bis  memory  in  Sr.  Paul’s,  and  which  tlcservc  lo  be  remeniberttl  and  circu- 
latctl.  enforce  and  illustrate  this  view.  They  were,  we  believe,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Uic  laic  Mr.  Whitbread. 

*  lie  tr»>d  an  open  but  unfrequented  roiid  to  Immortality, 

In  the  ardent  ami  unintermitted  exereist'  of  Christian  charity.  * 
May  this  tribute  to  bis  Fame 
Excite  an  emulation  of  bis  truly  ^lorioxu  achievements.* 
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ill  die  Intrmiuctioii  to  tlie  useful  .work  wiiicli  contiiins  the  resuUs 
of  his  meritorious  lalx)urs^  lie  says  :  ‘  he  could  not  enjoy  his  ease 
‘aiui  leisure  in  the  neglect  of  an  opportunity  offered  him  by  Pro» 
‘  vidence  of  attempting  the  relief  of  the  miserable.**  From  such 
motives  of  action,  untciinted  with  selfishness,  eventual  success  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  necessarily  followed ;  and  though  the  de¬ 
voted  hero  fell  a  victim  to  the  discharge  of  his  self-imposed  dutv^ 
yet  his  name  will  remain  to  future  ages  encircled  witli  a  halo 
‘above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame/  and  the  reward  pro¬ 
mised  to  all  such  doers  of  the  will  of  God,  awaits  him  at  the  re- 
•  surrection  of  the  J  ust. 

The  work  to  which  we  have  referred  contains  the  results  of 
Howard's  laborious  investigations.  In  order  to  ac(piire  an  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  the  shocking  and  shameful  state  of  the  gaols 
at  tlie  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  is  necessary  to  peruse  his 
statements  attentively  ; — but  their  general  condition  is  probably 
known  to  most  of  our  readers  to  have  been  as  bad  its  possible,  and 
a  perfect  disgrace  to  an  enlightened  country.  The  expression 
which  had  become  proverbial,  to  ‘rot  in  gaol,*  was  no  merely 
figurative  one,  but  was  too  literally  true  both  in  a  physical  and 
moral  sense.  Young  or  minor  offenders,  and  the  innocent  un¬ 
justly  accused,  were  completely  contaminated  and  ruined  by 
unavoidable  and  immediate  intercourse  with  old  and  hardened 
criminals  of  the  blackest  dye, — while  the  noxious  va])Ours  of  the 
gaols  were  the  prolific  causes  of  a  constant  and  disgusting  disejise, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  peculiar  ])lace  of  its  origin.  So 
late  as  the  year  1750,  at  the  Assizes  in  London,  two  judges,  the 
lord  mayor,  one  alderman,  and  others  of  inferior  rank,  were 
carried  off  in  a  manner  by  no  means  theretofore  uncommon,  viz.  by 
the  infection  of  the  ‘gaol  fever.’*!'  The  want  of  the  most  essential 
necessiiries  to  existence,  water  and  air,  forms  a  constant  topic  of 
complaint  with  Howard, — and  the  consecpiences  of  such  a  want 
are  too  obvious  to  need  particularizing.  Such  a  state  of  the 
gaols  could  only  have  been  produced  by  the  most  perfect  neglect 
on  tlie  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  to 
inspect  and  visit  them, — and  one  of  the  necessary  consecpiences  of 
such  neglect,  was  the  terrible  irresponsibility  of  the  gaolers,  whoso 
conduct  was  a  perpetual  alternation  between  bribery  and  extor¬ 
tion,  corruption  and  oppression.  I'he  evil  may  be  tniced  in  the 
laudable  but  ineffectual  attempts  made  by  the  legislature  to 
remedy  it, — J  and  in  those  publications  which  represent  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  social  state  of  their  times,  and  are  perhaps 
after  all  tlie  best  authorities  on  such  subjects,  viz.  the  Standard 
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Noveb.  The  misconduct  of  gaolers,  and  the  gross  state  of  tiie 
gaols,  b  a  constant  and  favorite  topic  for  the  powerful  siitire  of 
Fielding. 

The  efforts  of  Howard  were  followed  not  many  yeiirs  after  hy 
the  labors  of  the  late  Mr.  Hentliain.  In  his  celebrated  work 
eiititle<l,  ‘Panopticon,’  published  in  1791,  he  makes  some  valuable 
su[^estions  on  the  subject  of  Prison  Discipline ;  but  his  main 
object  was  to  point  out  a  mode  of  cx)nstruction  and  management 
of  prisons,  by  which  a  complete  system  of  inspection  might  be 
established,  viz.  in  the  power  of  watching  any  of  the  prisoners  at 
any  moment  unknown  to  themselves.*  This  suggestion,  with 
some  others,  would  no  doubt,  if  acted  upon,  have  been  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  then  existing  system  (for  hardly  any  thing  could 
be  worse  than  that) ;  but  the  establishment  of  the  modern  im¬ 
proved  plan  of  sepanition  in  cells  is  far  more  efficient  and  desir¬ 
able.  In  some  of  his  subsequent  philosophical  treatises  on  Punish¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Bentham  also  directed  the  attention  of  the  country 
to  tliis  important  subject.  The  public  mind,  however,  seems  tl) 
have  slumbered  many  years.  Meanwhile,  our  Transatlantic  bre¬ 
thren  began  to  arouse  themselves  on  this  vital  topic, — and  their 
efforts  have  produced  one  of  tliose  beneficial  re-actions  in 
Europe,  which  have  already  contributed,  and  will  continue  to 
contribute  so  materially  to  the  advancing  civilization  of  mankind. 
About  the  year  1790,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  remodelling  the  prison  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  attention 
of  Europe  was  drawn  to  it  by  an  interesting  publication  by  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  in  1794.  The  principle  adopted  in 
tins  reformed  prison  (called  the  Walnut  Street  Prison)  w’as  that  of 
solitary  confinement,  but  without  labour.  The  result  of  the  want 
of  tlie  accompaniment  of  labour  to  solitude,  which  o])erates  at 
once  as  a  relief  to  the  mind  and  an  exercise  to  the  body,  was 
found  at  last  to  he  most  injurious;  prisoners  sickened,  died,  or 
too  frequently  became  lunatic,  under  such  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  our  nature.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  criminals  are 
iwcw.  The  failure  of  tlie  Walnut  Street  Prison  is  clearly  esta¬ 
blished  to  have  arisen  solely  from  the  omission  of  labour.  The 
attention  of  America  having  been  thus  drawn  to  the  subject,  the 
State  of  New  York  foundea  what  has  since  become  the  celebnited 
Auburn  Prison.  At  first  tlie  same  principle  was  adopted  as  in 
Pennsylvaniii,  and  the  same  disastrous  consequences  ensued. 
Eventually,  however,  each  prison  adopted  a  different  modification 
of  the  principle  of  separation ;  and  they  have  become  the  respec¬ 
tive  mcmels  of  two  opposing  systems  which  continue  to  divide  the 


•  It  is  commonly  sup|>osed  th.Ht  the  Milbnnk  Penitentiarv  was  built  upon 
this  view  ;  but  Mr.  IkMitham.  we  have  stronjj  reason  to  believe,  never  con- 
’»idcrt'<l  it'as  an  cfTeclual  trial  of  Af>  idea. 
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Americjui  states.  'Fhe  principle  of  the  Auburn  s}  stein  is  tlmt  of 
separation  dnrinir  night,  and  of  common  labour  by  the  prisoners 
during  the  day  ;  but  with  the  total  prevention  (as  far  at  least  as  is 
practicable)  of  any  intercourse  between  them.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  converse.  Hence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the 
‘  Silent  System.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  adopted  in 
Philadelphia  or  Pennsylvania,  is  that  of  complete  separation  of  the 
prisoners  from  each  other y  day  and  night,  (not  solitary  confine¬ 
ment)  but  with  the  all  imporUint  addition  of  lalmir.  This  has 
acquired  the  name  of  the  ‘  Separate  System/  We  shall  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  part  of  this  article  give  our  reasons  for  preferring  tlie 
latter  system, — but  it  would  seem  that  though  the  other  is  gaining 
ground,  yet  that  the  Auburn  is  most  |)onnlar  at  present  in  the 
IJnited  Suites.  We  are  informed  in  the  able  Report  on  the 
Penitentiaries  of  Ameriai,  made  to  the  French  government  by 
Messrs.  G.  l)e  Reaumont  and  A.  De  Tocqueville,  that  *  in  spite 
*  of  the  weight  which  Pennsylvania  threw  into  the  balance,  the 
‘Auburn  system  continued  to  obtain  a  preference, — Massa- 
‘clnisets,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Maine,  and  Vermont, 
‘have  gradually  adopted  the  Auburn  plan,  and  have  taken  that 
‘  prison  as  a  model  for  those  which  they  have  erected/*  And  it 
appears  also  that  ‘the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Boston  Prison  Dis- 
‘  cipline  Society  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  Auburn  system/ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  intelligent  Europeans  are 
favorable  to  the  Separate  System.  Dr.  Julius,  who  wjis  sent  out 
by  the  Prussian  government  in  1834,  on  a  similar  mission  to  that 
of  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville,  returned  a  strong  ad¬ 
vocate  for  that  system,  although  averse  to  it  at  his  depjirture ;  and 
M.  DuepcHeaux,  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Prisons  in  Belgium, 
has  made  a  similar  report  in  its  favour  to  the  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment  We  feel  little  doubt  that  our  American  brethren  will 
gradually  change  their  views  on  this  subject,  and  follow  the 
system  which  receives  the  united  testimony  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  minds  in  Europe.  But  to  revert  to  England.  Many 
years  ago,  the  attention  of  the  public  mind  here  was  agjiin  roused 
oy  the  able  publication  of  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton, +  on  ‘Prison  Dis¬ 
cipline,*  and  the  ‘  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  the  Prisons  in  Scotland  and 
the  North  of  England,*  by  Joseph  John  Gurney, J  and  chiefly  by 
the  unwearied  exertions  of  a  laay,  whose  energy,  talents,  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  perseverance  in  her  noble  work,  are  beyond  all 
praise.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  refer  to  Mrs.  l'ry.§  In 
spite  of  the  indifference  of  some,  the  hostility  of  others,  and  the 
contempt  of  many  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  she  continued 


*  Translation  by  Francis  Lieber,  published  in  Philadelphia, 

t  Published  in  1818.  X  *’ubllshed  in  1818. 

§  This  lady’s  visits  to  Xcwi^te  first  became  rei^ular  in  IHIfi. 
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Iior  truly  Cliristmii  labors,  and  finally  siuTcodod  in  drawinir  flu* 
public  attention  most  stronjrly  to  the  state  of  onr  prisons.  We 
shall  refer  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Home 
District,  for  a  description  of  her  meritorious  exertions,  whieli 
deserve  all  praise  and  remembrance.  They  say  : 

*  For  many  years  previous  to  the  fi»rmation  of  the  Ladies’  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Impn»veinent  of  Female  Prisoners,  Mrs.  Fry  devottnl  much 
of  her  valuable  time  to  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  de¬ 
praved  female  inmates  ijf  this  prison  [[Newgate],  who  at  that  time 
were  in  such  a  lamentable  state  of  degradation  and  disorder  that  it  was 
scarcely  di»emed  an  act  of  prudence  for  any  visitor  to  enter  the  wards 
and  yards  alh»tted  to  them.  At  her  suggestion,  and  by  her  exertions, 
a  resident  matron  was  ap|K)inted, — Inifore  this,  the  females  were  under 
the  sole  care  of  male  turnkeys.  This  most  judicious  and  imjMutaiit 
step  greatly  facilitated  the  gradual  intriHluction  of  the  improvements 
that  followed,  the  happy  elfects  of  which  S(K>n  become  apparent  in  the 
altered  conduct  and  manners  of  the  prisoners.  To  assist  Mrs.  Fry  in 
her  exertions,  the  Ladies’  Association  wiis  formed,  about  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  only  due  to  these  Ladies  to  say,  that  they  have  been  the 
means  of  introducing  much  order  and  cleanliness, — that  they  have 
provided  \vork  for  those  who  had  before  passed  their  time  in  total  idle¬ 
ness, — that  they  have  introduced  much  better  regulations  than  had 
l)et»n  heretofore  observed  f<»r  the  government  of  the  women  on  their 
passage  to  New  Soutli  W  ales.  They  have  also,  by  the  occasional  pre¬ 
sence,  and  by  the  disinterested  efforts  of  the  virtuous  and  pure  of  their 
own  sex,  restrained  the  dissedute  manners  and  vicious  language  of  these 
unhappy  women,  constraining  them  by  the  silent  but  j)owerfiil  influ¬ 
ence  of  their  own  virtuous  example  to  the  ad<>ption  of  improved  princi¬ 
ples  and  conduct, — and  above  all,  they  have  been  the  means  of  convey¬ 
ing  Inith  moral  and  religious  instruction  by  their  regular  readings  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.’* 

'J'he  persevering  efforts  of  these  ladies  gradually  directed  the 
public  mind  to  the  subject  of  tlieir  labours.  About  the  year  ISIS, 
the  Prison  Discipline  St»ciety  was  formed.  The  attention  of  tlie 
legislature  wiis  awakened,  and  the  useful  Act  of  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  Gl, 
was  passed  in  the  year  1823.  Some  years  afterwards,  Mr. 
Crawford  was  sent  out  by  the  Ciovernment  to  Americii  to  iiuinire 
into  the  state  of  the  American  prisons.  On  his  return  he  presented 
an  able  report,  which  excited  considerable  interest.  The  statute 
of  5  &  (>  W.  IV.  c.  38,  was  then  passed,  by  which  the  Secretary 


•  A  nia‘«l  intcrt'sling  and  modest  *  Sketch  ’  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  tlio 
procecduigs  of  this  Lidics’  Association  wjis  published  in  by  John  and 
Arthur  Arch,  Cornhill.  Si*c  also  the  concluding  chapter  of  Mr.  Gurneys 
*  Notes’  of  his  Noriheni  Tour,  before  referred  to,  for  an  account  of  their  suc¬ 
cessful  operations,  which  arc  truly  cheering  and  encouraging  to  ever}'  phi¬ 
lanthropist. 
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of  State  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  not  exceediiijr  five,  to  visit  and  inspect*  either  singly  or 
together,  every  gaol,  bridewell,  house  of  correction,  penitentiary, 
or  other  prison  or  place  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  examine  any  person  holding  any 
office  in  such  gaol,  &c.,  and  to  inspect  all  books  and  papers  relat¬ 
ing  thereto,  and  to  inquire  into  the  matters  touching  the  same. 
These  inspectors  were  to  make  separate  annual  reports  in  writing, 
which  were  to  be  laid  before  parliament  Under  the  power  thus 
vested  in  Lord  John  Russell,  he  appointed  the  five  following  gen¬ 
tlemen  inspectors  for  the  different  districts  of  the  country,  viz. 
William  Crawford,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Whitworth  Russell,  for 
the  Home  District,  i.e.  the  Metropolis,  Middlesex,  and  adjoining 
Counties;  Captain  Williams,  for  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Coun¬ 
ties;  Dr.  Bisset  Hawkins,  for  the  Southern  and  Western  Coun¬ 
ties;  and  Frederic  Hill,  Esq.,  for  Scotland. 

Eiich  of  the  three  last  mentioned  gentlemen  luis  presented  three 
separate  Reports, — and  the  two  first  named  have  presented  the 
siiine  number  of  joint  Reports,  which  luive  been  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  published  with  other  parliamentary 
papers, — and  contain  matter  of  deep  public  interest.  The  grand 
object  to  which  their  labours  tend  is  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  system  of  Prison  Discipline  throughout  the  country, — 
but  as  yet  they  have  of  course  been  engaged  solely  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  preliminary  task  of  ascertaining  the  existing  state  of  our 
gaols,  and  arguing  on  the  advantages  of  different  plans  from  their 
respective  experience.  The  information  which  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  is  of  great  value,  and  the  subjects  of  investigation  to  which 
they  direct  the  attention  of  parliament  are  of  surpassing  im¬ 
portance.  We  must  certainly  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  the 
efforts  of  Christian  philanthropists  should  be  strenuously  directed 
towards  the  increased  efficiency  of  every  means  adapted  to  the 
prevention  of  crime.  Whatever  is  calculated  to  elevate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  great  masses  of  our  people,  by  the  sjiread  of  genuine 
religion,  sound  morality,  and  intellectual  improvement  among 
them,  will  find  in  us  most  warm  suppi^rters;  but  as*  it  is  an  un- 
happy  necessity  of  the  condition  of  human  nature  in  its  present 
state,  that  ‘offences  must  needs  come,’  we  confess  we  hold  it 
matter  alike  of  deep  public  interest  and  of  awful  responsibility, 
how  those  offenders  are  treated.  It  is  our  imperative  duty  to 
offer  every  practicalile  means  to  our  fallen  brethren  for  their 
reformation^ — it  is  no  less  our  duty  not  to  inflict  any  wanton,  or 


*  Tl»e  beneficial  results  in  Ireland  arising  from  the  appointment  of  Loml 
Iiutpertors  arc  well  put  by  Mr.  Gurney  in  a  letter  adtlressed  by  him  to  the 
hord  Lieutenant,  in  the  year  1828,  and  which  contained  a  report  of  his  visit 
tlironp^h  the  Irish  prisons,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Fr}'. 
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excessive^  or  vindictive  puiiislimeiit  upon  them.  They  are  men 
like  ourselves, — creatures  of  the  same  God  who  has  expressly 
declared  that  ‘Vengeance’  is  His  prero^tive,  with  wliich  it  is 
His  will  that  no  human  heings  should  presume  to  interfere.  Tlie 
Judaical  system  of  punishment,  founded  on  the  principle  of 
retnliatUm^  ‘an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  t(H>th  for  a  tooth,*  wiis  ex- 
presshj  abrog^ated  bv  our  Lord,  wlieii  he  laid  down  those  princi¬ 
ples  of  charity  and  kindness  which  should  regulate  our  conduct 
towards  each  otlier,  and  wliich  give  even  the  abandoned  criminal 
a  claim  upon  our  exertions  in  his  behalf.  The  true  and  only 
justifijible  objects  of  the  punishment  of  an  offender,  are  the 
security  of  society  as  effected  in  the  deterring  of  others  from  fol¬ 
lowing  his  pernicious  example,  and  the  reformation  of  that 
offender  himself,  if  possible.  In  the  early  sUiges  of  society,  men 
have  acted  in  imposing  punishment  ujion  a  feeling  of  revenge^  and 
have  adopted  sanguinary  and  cruel  modes  of  inflicting  it.  'riiis 
feeling  has  gradually  given  way  before  the  softening  influences  of 
civilization, — but  late  indeed  has  the  idea  arisen  of  endeavouring 
to  benefit  and  heal  the  criminal  himself.  Indeed,  a  great  analogy 
may  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  men  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures  labouring  under  moral  and  mental  diseitses.  The  un- 
happy  subjects  of  both  have  been  considered  «is  beyond  the 
operation  of  measures  of  (piiet  and  peaceful  control,  and  kind  and 
gentle  treatment.  The  strait- waistcoat  and  the  prison-bars, 
have  been  thought  the  only  means  in  the  power  of  society  for  its 
protection.  Hut  other  measures  are  beginning  to  be  adopted  with 
success,  and  a  profound  study  of  the  human  mind  has  led  to  the 
suggestion  of  experiments  in  kindness  and  moral  training  which 
have  been  found  (luite  available  with It  is  well  observed, 
in  a  section  on  ‘the  probability  of  reforming  convicts  genendly,’ 
in  an  admirable  Report  on  Convict  Discipline  in  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  by  Mr.  Maconachie,  transmitted  to  Lord  (ilenelg  by  Sir 
.lolin  Franklin,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  April,  1838,  that 

•  Surely  the  tusks  are  not  dissimilar  of  training  weakness  of  intcHevi 
up  to  strength,  and  training  weakness  of  moral  principle  also.  And 
the  same  tenderness  of  feeling  may  surely  lie  engaged  in  leading  vice 
to  virtue,  as  in  ctmducting  infancy,  whether  of  years  or  intelligence,  to 
inanluMHl  in  either.  If  ;isked  then,  whether  such  a  result  may  he  ex- 
|M»ct»Ml  of  our  penal  treatment  of  criminals  in  the  colonies,  lus  is  given 
of  the  II  an  well  treatment  of  lunatics  at  home,  1  am  prepared  most  con¬ 
fidently  to  reply  that  it  will  he  whenever  their  treatment  shall  Ik* 
modelhHl  on  similar  principles,  whenever  the  lights  of  true  iKMievolence. 
and  moral  science  shall  be  brought  to  bear  on  lM»lh  alike.* 

w  e  confess  we  cannot  indnlge  much  hope  from  any  eflorts  to 
reclaim  nrg  tdd  anti  hardened  oJfVndersy — but  with  the  young  and 
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tlie  prcat  bulk  of  criminals,  we  are  satisfied  much  might  be  done, 
and  that  the  most  beneficial  results  to  themselves  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  might  be  produced  by  a  thorough  system  of  penitentiary  dis¬ 
cipline,  carried  on  with  vigour  throughout  the  land. 

The  Reports  ot  the  Inspectors  too  completely  disclose  the  un¬ 
happy  necessity  for  their  own  existence.  It  is  no  less  surprising 
than  lamentJible  to  peruse  the  first  reports,  and  discern  such  a 
negligent  state  of  our  gaols  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
otlier,  especially,  but  with  some  admirable  exceptions,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  even  in  this  very  metropolis.  So  little  check  over  the 
conduct  of  prisoners  in  Newgate,  as  that  drunkenness  and 
gambling  should  be  frequent,  and  that  persons  of  notoriously  bad 
character  should  easily  gain  admission!*  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  since  the  first  visits  of  the  inspectors,  improvements  through 
the  country  have  been  made,  and  doubtless  in  consequence  of 
their  reports;  but  these  amendments  are  at  best  partial  and  limited, 
and  go  a  very  little  way  indeed  to  rebut  the  conclusion  irresistibly 
forced  upon  the  mind  of  an  impartial  inquirer,  of  the  imperious 
necessity  for  some  uniform  system  of  thorough  ami  efficient  Prison 
Discipline  throughout  the  realm.  It  is  to  lay  the  ground-work 
for  this  valuable  measure  that  the  inspectors  have  been  appointed; 
and  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  of  great  importance  that  the  public 
mind  should  be  now  directed  to  the  questions  connected  with  this 
8ul)ject  prior  to  any  legislation^  we  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
our  readers  thus  strongly  towards  it.  Our  object  is  simply  truth. 
W  e  are  not  wedded  to  our  opinions, — and  certainly  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interests  to  serve  by  the  advocacy  of  any  particular  views. 
We  rather  wish  to  excite  inquiry  and  investigation,  than  to  lay 
down  principles  and  plans  as  fully  established,  and  certainly  we 
have  no  wisli  to  prejudge  the  subject.  We  shall  now  proceed, 
under  the  influence  of  tliis  feeling,  although  our  own  views  may 
be  urgently  enforced,  to  examine  the  interesting  questions  raised 
by  the  reports  of  the  inspectors. 

The  most  prominent  topic  which  justly  occupies  them,  is  an 
examination  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ‘JSilent'  and 
‘Separate*  systems.  It  seems  pretty  well  agreed  among  all 


*  The  famous  controversy  between  the  House  of  Coniinons  and  I^ord 
Denman,  which  excited  so  much  attention  at  tlie  time,  and  not  liaving 
ripened  to  decision,  yet  remains  a  vexata  qusestio  of  parliainenUiry  law  and 
privilege,  viz.  on  the  authority  lesfally  conferred  by  the  House  on  their  own 
oflicer,  to  publish  with  impunity  injurious  reflections  on  private  individuals, 
arose  from  a  statement  in  the  l^’irst  Report  of  the  Home  Inspectors,  about 
Newo^ite.  They  found  that  a  ‘l)Ook  published  by  Stockdale,  of  a  most  dia- 
jJ:nstiiip^  and  indecent  nature,*  was  in  the  possession  of  a  primmer  without  any 
attempt  at  concealment!  Among  the  various  controversies  to  which  this 
stitemcnt  has  incidentally  given  rise,  there  lias  never  been  the  slightest  doubt 
alleged  of  its  ]>erfect  accuracy.  Surely,  it  was  time  to  inspect! 
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philutsophic  in(juirers  into  the  subject,  tliat  some  decree  of  sejwni- 
tion  uiooii^  prisoners  should  take  place.  The  evil  airainst  winch 
Howard,  and  Henthain,  Mr.  Fowell  l^uxton,  and  Mrs.  Fry,  so 
strongly  ^)rote8te<l,  of  promiscuous  communication  between  pri¬ 
soners,  tried  and  untried,  and  convicted  of  every  variety  of  crime, 
\»ftdmiltcd  to  be  such  jis  that  no  remedy  can  be  eflfected  but  by  an 
utter  alwlition  of  the  practice.  The  mind  of  the  inquirer  is  then 
brought  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  separation.  On 
this  vitid  and  interesting  question,  enlightened  men  of  Initli 
hemispheres  are  at  issue;  but  the  ‘Separate’  system  seems  the 
Euroj>ean,  and  the  ‘  Silent,’  the  American  favourite.  We  con¬ 
fess  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hill,  and  Messrs.  Crawford  and  Russell, 
that  the  former  system  is  j)referable  by  far.  The  two  last  named 
of  these  gentlemen,  in  their  sec<»nd  and  third  Reports,  enter  into 
a  most  admindile,  full,  and  searching  investigation  of  the  (luestioii, 
and  their  arguments  appear  to  ns  perfectly  convincing. 

The  first  grand  defect  in  the  ‘  Silent’  system  which  strikes  the 
impartial  observer,  is  its  failure  to  effect  its  object.  It  is  ini/)os- 
sible  to  prevent  communication.  Men  thrown  together  w*///,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  correspond.  Accordingly,  we  find  Messrs.  Craw’- 
ford  and  Russell  report, 

*  That  it  is  im{K>ssihle  to  c<»nvey  an  ade(|uate  idea  of  the  successful 
dexterity  in  fraud  and  artifice,  in  which  this  system  lias  been  the 
means  of  training  jirisoiiers ;  and  if  once  it  were  to  bec<»ine  fixed  and 
gimeral  by  authority,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  w'e  defy  the  most 
vigilant  and  zealous  superintendence  to  defeat  the  contrivances  which 
the  prisoners  would  employ  to  haflile  it.  Now,  while  the  prisoner’s 
mind  is  thus  occupied  with  attempts  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his 
monitor,  (which  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  must  often  ])rove 
succi'ssful,)  or  amused  by  secretly  applauding  the  attempts  of  others, 
nin  it  lie  believed  that,  under  such  circumstances,  his  mind  can  receive 
any  salutary  impression  of  the  ])enal  nature  of  his  condition,  or  have 
inclination  or  op|K»rtuuity  for  self-examination  or  reflection  ?’ 

— Second  Report,  p.  *2. 


The  constant  effort  to  protluce  even  a  nejir  approach  to  non¬ 
communication,  demands  a  degree  of  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
tlic  monitors  and  w'ardsmen  so  extremely  irksome,  that  few'  will 
give  it, — and  when  they  do,  the  irritation  produced  in  the  minds 
of  the  prisoners  against  them  is  excessive,  from  the  punishments 
inflicted  in  consequence  of  that  vigilance.  So  strong  is  the  desire 
of  men  to  communicate,  that  we  find  from  Messrs.  Cniwford  and 
Russell’s  Report  that,  in  the  year  I8d6,  the  number  of  offences 
for  ‘talking  and  swearing’  in  the  House  of  Correction  Cold  Bath 
Fields,  averaged  tw'clvc  per  diem  !  'I'hey  very  justly  observe 
npCMt  tl;is,  that 
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‘  Here  arc  many  punishments  supermini poietl  upon  that  to  wliich  the 
prisaner  was  originiUly  sentenced,  who  is  thus  oppressed  hy  sufferings 
beyond  the  award  of  the  law.  The  prisoner  sees  that  the  privations 
which  occasion  him  most  discomfort  are  not  the  punishments  to  which 
he  has  been  legally  sentenced  ; — hence  arise,  mental  irritation,  a  sense 
«f  injustice,  a  forgetfulness  of  his  offence,  and  an  unconsciousness  of 
his  guilt,  which  effectually  close  every  avenue  by  which  admonition 
might  reach  his  mind,  and  render  hopeless  and  unavailing  the  efforts 
of  the  chaplain.* — p.  3. 

And  this  evil,  let  it  be  remembered,  falls  with  greatest  weight 
ut>on  the  w/i/neci,— for  Jis  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
the  recently  committed  prisoner  can  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
regulations,  the  consequence  is,  that  that  portion  of  his  confine¬ 
ment  which  precedes  his  trial  is  the  must  irksome  and  vexatious. 

The  intelligent  inspectors  then  explain  with  equal  force  and 
distinctness  the  great  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  procur¬ 
ing  proper  monitors,  who,  under  this  system,  are  taken  from  the 
prisoners  themselves.  They  proceed  to  sliow  that  the  grand 
object  of  the  legislature,  viz.  a  uniform  system,  would  fail  of 
effect  from  the  insuperable  difficulties  attending  its  execution, 
except  in  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom.  They  conclude  their 
able  exposition  of  the  evils  of  this  system  by  pointing  out  the 
|)ernicious  consecjuences  of  what  is  termed  recofpiition  or  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  among  the  prisoners,  and  consider  it  under  three 
aspects:  1st.  As  it  affects  an  innocent  man  ;  2ndly,  As  it  affects 
a  criminal  who  from  a  sense  of  guilt  is  led  to  })enitence  and  reso¬ 
lutions  of  amendment ;  and  3rdly,  As  it  Jiffects  a  culprit  who  is 
determined  to  continue  in  his  course  of  crime. 

The  consequences  thus  forcibly  ])ut  by  the  inspectors  appejir  to 
us  so  obviously  injurious  that  we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers 
with  deUiiling  them.  The  company  of  the  tainted  is  not  the  best 
for  those  similarly  diseased.  If  a  prisoner  is  to  be  reformed,  he 
must  be  elevated,  and  placed  under  other  influences  than  those  of 
his  companions  in  guilt.  The  purification  must  come  ‘from 
above  *  him.  The  inspectors  conclude,  therefore,  that 

‘  The  Silent  system  not  only  fails  in  attaining  those  important  ends 
at  w’hich  it  professes  to  aim,  but  it  is  also  open  to  grave  and  serious 
objections  with  reference  to  the  means  which  it  thus  unsuccessfully 
employs.  It  fiiils  in  its  attempt  to  prevent  intercourse  l)etween  the 
pristmers, — it  is  forced  to  indict  punishments,  for  the  purjM)se  of  com¬ 
manding  obedience  to  its  numerous  and  perplexing  regulations, — these 
punishments  are  carried  to  an  extent  which  its  advocates  do  not  attempt 
to  justify, — it  does  not  protect  the  prisoner  from  the  evils  of  gaol  jisso- 
cialion, — by  the  employment  of  prisoners  as  w'ardsmen  and  monitors, 
it  in  a  great  measure  remits  the  prisoner’s  legal  penalty,  and  affords 
admission  to  abuses  and  irregularities  of  a  dangerous  character, — its 
restrictions  fall  with  excessive  and  undue  severity  iqxm  the  untried 
prisoner,  wdio  in  reason  and  justice  ought  t(»  be  less  rigorously  dealt 
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with  than  tlie  cxwivicteil  otfeiuler, — it  excites  irritation  of  mind,  and  in 
many  cases  vindictiveness  of  spirit  in  the  prisoners, — it  is  from  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  rendering  its  operation  equable  and  uniform,  utterly 
unfit  for  general  adoption, — it  is  complicated  and  cumbnms  in  its  ctm- 
stniction, — apt  to  l)e  constantly  deranged  in  its  movements, — and  re¬ 
quires  for  its  etticient  working,  a  degree  of  watchfulness  and  vigi¬ 
lance  which  is  shown  to  be  unattainable,  even  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  circumstances, — and  finally,  it  does  not  even  contemplate  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  any  means  by  which  the  evils  of  recognition  can  be  prevented.'* 

The  inspectors  then  proceed  to  consider  the  advantages  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  other  hand  by  the  ^Separate'  system.  They  first 
justly  assert  it  as  the  right  of  an  \u\tried  prisoner,  (who  has 
hitherto  indeed  been  too  little  regarded  in  prison  discipline,  but 
whose  position  ought  manifestly  to  be  widely  different  from  that 
of  the  cofwictcd^)  to  be  exempted  from  the  society  of  those  whose 
company  is  calculated  to  injure  his  morals,  outrage  his  feelings, 
and  debase  his  character,  liut  not  only  is  seclusion  from  his  con¬ 
taminated  and  conUuninating  associates  a  right  which  the  untried 
prisoner  is  entitled  himself  to  demand,  but  it  is  one  which  we 
contend  the  best  interests  of  society  are  materially  concerned  in 
being  exercised.  The  corruption  which  such  a  prisoner  may  have 
imbibed  during  his  confinement,  spreads  its  pestiferous  influence 
all  around  him.  He  becomes  the  centre  of  a  new  circle  of  depra¬ 
vity.  But  possibly  it  may  be  thought  by  some  persons  to  be  a 
hardshij)  on  the  prisoner,  who  ought  at  least  to  have  an  option. 
We  Jigree  with  these  gentlemen  that  he  ought  7iot  to  have  such 
an  option.  If  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  of  society 
alike  demand  his  seclusion,  we  hold  that  they  justify  its  imposi¬ 
tion.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  when  the  species  of  confine¬ 
ment  practised  and  contemplated  is  understood,  any  innocent  pri¬ 
soner  woidd  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  prefer  it  to  the  company 
of  guilty  associates.  Let  it  be  always  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
advocates  for  separation  (at  least  the  judicious  ones)  never  intend 
by  that  term  any  solitarg  cofijinementy  although  we  believe  that 
much  of  the  prejudice  existing  against  that  system  is  founded  on 
such  a  misiipprehcnsioii.  8uch  an  isolation  would  indeed  be 
enually  cruel  and  mischievous  ;  it  would  not  be  refonnatorg  pun¬ 
ishment,  but  absolute  torture,  and  would  unquestionably  display 
its  mischievous  futility  in  repeated  instances  of  insiuiity.  If, 
therefore,  by  the  system  of  separation,  were  intended  perfect  soli- 


*  Miss  Martiiicau,  in  the  First  volume  of  her  late  popular  work,  ‘  Western 
Travel,*  devotes  a  chapter  to  Prisonity — and  in  it,  graphically  dis]days  the 
superiority  of  the  Separate  over  the  Siient  system.  She  bears  testimony  to 
some  of  the  evils  stated  above  as  existing  in  the  Auburn  ]>nson  in  America  ; 
and  with  the  narrative  jH>wer  which  she  is  so  well  known  to  ]>ossess,  details 
sHune  afli'cting  incidents  which  vividly  show  the  efticaey  of  kindness  and 
moral  tniining  under  the  Separate  system. 
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wc  should  l)c  the  first  to  lift  up  our  voice  against  it,  but  on 
the  contrary,  what  is  intended  ? 

‘  The  prisoner  is  placed  in  an  a])artnient,  at  least  ten  feet  square, 
and  ten  feet  high,  sufficiently  large  to  enable  him  to  take  exercise. 
This  apartment  is  well  lighted,  ventilated,  and  warminl, — water  is  laid 
on, — and  in  the  fitting  up,  every  arrangement  is  adopted  essential  to 
the  prisoner’s  health.  To  this  apartment  the  ]>risoner  is  strictly  con¬ 
fined  by  day  and  night, — nor  is  he  allowed  to  leave  it  at  any  time, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  attending  divine  worship.  This  seclusion, 
however,  is  broken  by  daily  and  stated  visits  of  the  gtwernor,  chaplain, 
surgeon,  and  other  prison  officers.  The  prisoner  enjoys  the  privilege,  of 
seeing  his  friendsy — he  has  every  facility  afforded  him  for  consulting 
with  his  legal  adviser, — he  may  send  and  receive  leltersy — he  is  per^ 
milled  to  have  unobjectionable  books, — he  has  the  option  of  any  em¬ 
ployment  that  can  be  conveniently  furnished  to  him, — he  is  exempted 
from  all  discipline  that  is  calculated  to  create  irritation, — he  is  tempted 
to  commit  no  violation  of  prison  rules, — he  is  exposed  to  no  quarrels, 
and  his  mind  cannot  be  tainted  and  demoralized  by  the  relations  of  the 
burglar,  nor  his  ears  assailed  by  the  language  of  the  blasphemous  and 
obscene.’ — Second  Home  Report,  p.  11. 

Such  is  the  seclusion  we  recommend, — one,  which  it  w'ould  be 
for  the  benefit  of  every  utUrted,  and  would  be  the  wish  of  every 
innocent  prisoner,  to  enjoy.  But  now  let  us  examine  what  are 
the  advantages  possessed  by  such  a  system  as  respects  the  gnUtyf 

They  are  put  with  great  feeling  and  force  by  the  author  of  an 
article  on  the  ‘  Penitentiary  System  of  Pennsylvanm,*  in  the 
‘  Encyclopaedia  Americana,’  and  which  is  reprinted  by  him  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  translation  of  the  Report  by  Messrs.  De  Beau¬ 
mont  and  De  Tocqueville,  to  which  we  have  before  referred.  Mr, 
Eieber  says — 

‘  The  greatest  step  we  believe  which  a  convict  of  the  common  sort 
can  make  towards  reformati<ni,  is  from  thoughtlessness  t(»  thoughtful¬ 
ness.  Few  of  those  committed  to  prisons  are  accustomed  to  think, — 
It  is  for  want  of  thought  that  they  liecome  guilty.  Surrounded,  as 
they  are  in  the  Auburn  system  by  a  variety  of  objects  during  the  day, 
they  cannot  feel  the  same  inducement  to  reflection  as  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  constant  solitude.  It  is  difficult  fiir  a  man,  even  accustomed 
from  his  youth  to  reflection,  and  to  a  mcnle  of  life  which  offers  a  great 
variety  of  objects  and  subjects,  to  entertain  himself  in  long-continued 
solitude.  He  must  occupy  his  mind  with  himself.  71ie  writer  may  be 
piTmitted  to  refer  to  his  own  experience,  having  been  imprisoned  for  a 
considerable  |>eriod  during  a  time  of  jMditical  jiersecution, — and  though 
he  was  not  haunted  by  remorse,  and  had  more  resources  from  the 
habits  of  his  past  life  than  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  of  the  inmates  of 
]>riHon8,  he  can  testify  to  the  |)ower  with  which  solitude  forces  a  man 
t»»  make  himsidf  the  subject  of  his  contemplation — a  jHiwer  which  can 
hardly  be  realized  by  one  wh(»  has  not  felt  it.  How  strongly  must  it 
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u]K*rate  on  the  common  convict !  Deprived  of  most  of  tlie  resources 
of  educated  men,— -constantly  reminded  of  the  cause  which  brought  him 
into  this  situation, — undisturbed  by  any  distracting  objects,— envelopi*d 
in  silence — he  needs  must  think.  This  power  of  solitude  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  antiquity,  who  retired  from  the  walks 
of  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  great  tasks  by  uiidisturlied  contem¬ 
plation.*  The  lalxuir  which  the  convict  performs  in  his  cell,  and  which 
is  indispensably  necessary,  does  not  disturb  him,  because  it  stM)n  hwies 
the  distracting  power  of  novelty, — and  though  it  will  engage  him  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  prevent  him  from  sinking  into  toq)id  sullenness  (as  experi¬ 
ence  shows)  it  does  not  interrupt  his  contemplations.  When  he  luus 
once  begun  to  reflect,  he  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  virtue  is 
preferable  to  vice,  and  can  tranquillize  his  troubled  mind  only  by  re¬ 
solving  on  reformation, — he  must  at  last  seek  comfort  in  the  mercy  of 
that  Ikung  who  created  him  in  his  g(H>dness,  and  who  will  receive  him, 
nolwUhjttanding  his  guilt,  if  he  is  sincere  in  his  repentance.  This  will 
Ik?  the  natural  course  of  most  prisoners  in  uninterrupted  solitary  con- 
flnement,  judging  from  the  observation  we  have  made  on  convicts  thus 
confined.* 

And  our  Home  inspectors,  after  adopting  a  similar  line  of 
remark,  Siiy — 

*  We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  those  who  consider  as  wild  and 
visionary  any  hopes  which  may  Ik?  entertained  of  the  reforiuati(»u  of  a 
criminal.  We  trust  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  state  that  we  do 
not  c«mcur  in  iliis  opinion.  We  feel  assured  that  in  this  country,  little 
need  Ik*  urged  against  a  doctrine  which  regirds  the  convict  as  au  out¬ 
cast,  possessing  no  interests  beyond  the  grave,  and  worthy  of  no  more 
considerations  than  the  beasts  which  perish.  If,  lus  we  firmly  believe, 
no  human  being,  however  guilty,  is  excluded  from  the  means  of  re¬ 
pentance  and  the  hope  of  mercy,  we  cannot  t(M>  strongly  condemn 
‘opinions  which  appear  to  us  to  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of 
that  Divine  Being  who  ‘desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather 
that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live.*  We  have  had  some 
exjH*rieiice  of  the  character  of  criminals,  and  are  persuaded  that  there 
are  periods  in  the  lives  of  even  the  most  hardened,  when  the  mind  is 
awakened  to  reflection,  and  the  heart  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  In 
these  seasons  of  sensibility,  much  may  be  done  to  eradicate  the  dominion 
of  vice  by  the  inculcation  of  Christian  principles  and  the  force  of  gHnl 
impressions, — luid  it  is  the  duty  of  a  C'hristian  g)verument  to  present 
to  every  prisoner  the  means  by  which  instruction  may  be  impartinl,  and 
re|H*ntance  cherished.  In  the  quiet  of  the  prison  cell — and  when 
humbleil  by  com*ction — the  warnings,  promises,  and  consolations  of  the 
(lospel,  come  home  to  the  conscience  with  red»nibled  force.  Thinre  is 
no  feature  in  the  Separate  system  which  more  faxxmrahly  distinguishes 
it,  than  the  facility  which  it  affords  to  the  minister  of  religion  in  the 
discharge  of  the  various  duties  of  his  S(U'red  ojfice.* — p.  14. 
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To  all  those,  therefore,  who  with  us,  look  confidently  to  the 
reformation  of  the  ^reat  majority  of  criminals  and  of  almost  all  the 
youn^,  this  system  presents  such  favourable  opportunities  for 
exerting  the  proper  beneficial  influences  on  a  convict,  that  we 
must  confess  ourselves,  warm,  but  not  bigoted,  advocates  for  its 
adoption.  Mr.  Hill,  ^uidin^  himself  by  the  experience  afforded 
him  in  his  inspection  of  Scotland,  and,  especially,  by  the  admirable 
results  of  the  separate  system,  produced  at  the  (ihisg^ow  Ikido- 
well,  where  it  was  established  in  182i,  and  has  been  maintained 
ever  since,  concurs  in  strong  approbation  of  it  In  his  ‘Third 
‘Report,*  he  says — 

'Tlie  continued  experience  of  the  separate  system  has  confirmed  my 
conviction  of  its  reasonableness  and  ethcacy  ;  and  I  am  more  and  more 
satisfied,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  prevents  the  danjjer  and  cor¬ 
ruption  arising  from  the  associations  of  criminals,  it  is  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  attended  with  gloomy  depression  of  the  mind  or  baneful  effects  on 
the  health  ;  and  that  it  ])laces  the  otlender  in  that  |M)sition  in  which 
there  is  the  best  o])portnnity  for  cultivating  the  higher  feelings  of  his 
nature,  and  raising  his  ideas  to  new  and  superior  objects.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  separation  leads  sometimes  to  insanity  or  idiotcy  ;  but, 
under  good  management,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  has  no  such  elFect.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  no  instance  of  the  kind  ever  came  to  my  knowledge ;  and  the 
governor  of  the  Ghxsgow  Bridewell  assures  me,  that  there  Inus  not  been  a 
single  case  in  that  prison  during  the  whole  twenty-five  years  that  it  has 
been  under  his  charge.’ — p.  7» 

Mr.  Hill  proceeds  to  detiiil  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  pre¬ 
ference  even,  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  prisoners.  He  says — 

There  are  now  five  inmates  of  the  Glasgow  Bridewell,  who  are  there 
of  their  onmfree  will;  some  of  them  having  asked  permission  to  remain 
after  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  and  the  others  having  petitioned 
to  be  admitted.* — p.  7« 

Mr.  Hill’s  comment  appears  to  us  to  be  e.xtremely  judicious. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  this  fact  proves  too  much,  for  that  a 
prison  ought  never  to  be  made  a  ])lace  of  attradion.  Ii  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  those  who  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  restrictions 
and  labour  of  such  a  prison,  must  be  in  so  destitute*  a  state  as  to  Ik*  under 
strong  temptations  to  crime;  and  that  it  is,  therefore, /oWuwnre  ir/te/i 
they  consent  to  give  up  their  personal  lil>erty  for  a  time.* — p.  7. 

Mr,  Hill,  adds — 

*  Highly,  however,  as  I  think  of  the  plan  of  separation,  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion,  that  it  should  always  be  accompanied  with  useful 
employment,  instruction,  opportunities  of  reading,  fregutnt  visits  of 
officers,  and  daily  exercise  in  the  open  (fir.  Not,  however,  that  1  think. 
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we  Rhoulcl  always  wait  until  all  tliese  necessaries  can  l)e  ebtainod  ;  for 
8u  preat  are  the  evils  of  association  anionp  criminals,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  lietter  to  clispense  with  one  or  tw’o  of  these  desiderata  than  t(»  allow 
such  evils  to  continue. — ]).  7. 

While  these  three  inspectors  deriving  their  experience  from 
tlie  metropolis  and  its  adjoining  counties  and  from  Scotland,  con¬ 
cur  in  the  propriety  of  the  adoption  of  the  ‘  separate  *  system,  it  is 
necessary  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  other  inspectors,  viz.. 
Captain  Williams  and  Dr.  Hawlcins,  seem  ratiier  inclined  to  favor 
the  ‘  silent  *  system,  and  our  desire  for  an  im})artial  discussion  of 
this  important  subject,  instead  of  merely  one-sided  advocacy, 
induces  us  to  place  their  arguments  before  our  readers  for  their 
careful  consideration.  The  first  of  these  gentlemen  siiys,  that  t<» 

‘  Those  unacquainted  with  the  precision,  regularity,  and  minuteness 
attained  without  difficulty  under  military  discipline,  the  details  of  the 
system  of  ‘  silence  *  must  naturally  seem  cnmhrons  and  prolix  ;  while 
to  myself,  after  some  experience  with  the  army,  this  does  not  at  all 
ap]H*ar  to  be  the  case.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  to  possess  one 
an|H‘rior  quality  among  others — the  placing  men  under  trying  circum¬ 
stances  where  they  are  compelled  to  exercise  and  may  acquire  the 
valuable  habit  of  self-control,  i\t  the  same  time,  social  duties 
are  kept  in  view  ;  for  it  exacts  respect  to  authority,  <»rder,  cleanli- 
iu*ss,  decency  at  meals,  and  industry  at  labour.  The  silence,  irksome 
as  it  may  Ik*,  is,  mori*over,  gratefully  and  beneficially  mitigated  by  the 
constdaiions  of  religion  and  the  lesscnis  of  instruction.’ — Third  ileportt 
Northern  District^  p.  .5,  <i. 

In  reference  to  these  remarks,  we  beg  to  observe  that  we  do  not 
deny  the  ‘  Silent  ’  System  to  possess  advantages,  whicli  would  bo 
much  greater  than  they  are,  if  it  could  be  rendered  efficacious  to 
its  professed  object ;  an  assumption  which  is  made  in  the  extract 
just  given,  but  which  is  contradicted  by  all  experience  hitherto. 
Nor  can  we  admit  the  analogy  which  is  drawn  by  Captain 
Williiuns,  between  the  recruits  of  the  army  and  tlie  inmates  of  our 
prisons  to  be  a  correct  one.  The  former  are  men  inastate  much  more 
open  to  discipline  than  the  latter ;  and  even  if  some  be  refractory, 
tliey  are  surrounded  by  iinsympathising  companioiis,  whose  pro- 
ft*s.sioiud  habits  and  feelings  lead  them  to. discourage  any  attempts 
at  the  breach  of  diseijiline. 

Dr.  Hawkins  in  his  ‘Tliird  lleport,*  has  summed  up  what  he 
conceives  to  be  very  strong  objections  to  the  Separate  System, — 
viz. 

*  1.  The  difficulty  and  expense  of  procuring  suitable  lalsuir  f«»r  the 
inmate  of  each  cell. 

“i.  The  want  of  cells  sufficiently  lnrgt‘,  light,  and  well  ventilated  in 
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many  existing  prisons,  and  the  exjKMise  of  rttting  up  and  building  sncli 
cells  in  new  prisons. 

*  3.  The  obstacles  which  the  prisoners  will  have  to  encounter  if  sud¬ 
denly  seized  with  illness. 

‘4.  Since  solitary  or  separate  confinement  is  the  most  severe  punish, 
meat  hitherto  annually  resorted  to,  what  further  punishment  remains 
in  store  for  those  who  commit  offences  in  their  cells  ? 

*  5.  The  daily  visits  of  the  surgeon  and  chaplain  would  riHjuire  their 
nundicr  and  salaries  to  be  increased. 

‘  6.  By  some  recent  statutes,  solitary  or  separate  confinement  is 
restricted  even  for  offences  of  a  deep  dye  to  one  month  at  a  time,  and 
to  three  months  in  the  wlnde  year.  Are  the  first  petty  theft  and  the 
thrice-committed  midnight  burglary  to  In?  treated  with  the  same 
rigour  ?’ — p.  2. 

The  first  of  those  objections  we  slmll  presently  examine  at  large, 
when  treatiiii^  of  the  plan  for  labour  stron^lv  recommended  by 
Mr.  Hill.  '  ^ 

The  question  of  expense  and  construction,  is  one  upon  wliicb 
that  gentleman  and  the  Home  Inspectors  furnish  us  with  answers. 
Mr.  Hill,  in  his  ‘  First  Report/  says, 

‘One  reason  urged  against  the  system  of  entire  separation  is  the 
exjiense  necessary  for  providing  a  se])arate  cell  for  each  prisoner  ;  but, 
even  this  reason,  I  consider  to  be  almost  groundless,  especially,  if  it  Ik' 
admitted,  that  the  prisoners  should  sleep  in  se])arate  cells  at  night. 
A  small  addition  to  the  cost  of  a  cell  large  enough  for  a  prisoner  to  sli»ej» 
in,  is  sufficient  to  make  it  large  enough  also  for  him  to  work  in  during 
the  day,  and  to  pass  his  whole  time  in  it.  To  show  how  little  the 
expense  of  a  cell  is  increased  by  enlarging  its  dimensions  I  may  refer  to 
the  new  jwison  now  erecting  at  Dundee.  The  architect  prepared  the 
plan  according  to  the  system  by  w’hich  the  prisoners  work  t<»gether  by 
day  and  sleep  a])art  at  night ;  and  eight  fei*t  was  considertnl  sufficient 
height.  One  fiat  <if  cells  has  been  built ; — but  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  height  of  the  cell  in  the  two  remaining  fiats  may  be  increased  to 
nine  feet  nine  inches  at  the  small  total  expense  of  £1(M).* — p.  13. 

The  Home  Inspectors  have  also  appended  several  plans, 
framed  after  great  consideration  for  the  construction  of  prisons 
with  separate  cells  at  the  end  of  their  ‘  Third  Report.’ 

The  fourth  and  last  objections  appears  to  us,  we  confess, 
founded  on  the  fallacious  {issumption,  that  separate  nccessjirily 
means  solitary  confinement.  With  all  due  submission  to  the 
learned  inspector,  w’e  object  to  the  advocates  of  the  one  system 
being  confounded  with  those  of  the  other.  We  have  already  given 
our  reasons  for  our  strong  opposition  to  solitude^  and  our  equally 
w’arm  advocacy  of  separation*  Sepanition  from  W'hat  and  from 
whom  ?  From  bad  company, — from  \\\q\v  feilow^prisoners*  1  he 
severe  penalty  awarded  by  the  law  is  solitary  imprisonment,  which 
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it  wiftoly  limits  to  short  jteriotis.  Tin*  confinement  we  w^ant  is 
separate^  and  which  mitjht  Im:  perpetual. 

We  have  gone,  at  tliis  great  length,  into  the  comparison 
of  the  ‘  depurate  *  and  ‘  Silent  *  Systems,  because  that  subject  w;ts 
justly  tliought  of  so  much  moment  by  the  government,  that  they 
particularly  directed  the  attention  of  the  inspectors  to  it,  and  it, 
consequently,  occupies  a  most  prominent  position  in  the  late 
report^.  It  is  the  question  agitated  in  prison  discipline  bv  (uir 
American  brethren,  and  is  ninpiestionably  one  of  such  importance 
as  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  sifted  before  legislation  begins. 
The  partial  and  short  openition  which  cither  have  had  here ;  and 
the  want  among  other  desirable  things  of  a  good  statistical  ar¬ 
rangement  in  our  prisons ;  deprive  us  of  much  o|>portnnity  of 
ascertiiining  thorougldy  the  (^ecAvof reform  upon  individual  ])risoners 
produced  by  them.  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  inspectors, 
and  of  those  members  of  •  parliament  who  are  considering  i\\\s 
subject,  to  the  necessity  of  est4d)lisliing  some  efiicient  sfatisficaf 
system,  by  which  the  effects  of  the  operation  of  any  plans  adopted 
in  our  prisons  may  be  completely  ascertained,  and  the  degree  of 
reform  reallv  prmiuced  on  individuals  accurately  tested.  Exjh- 
rience  must  be  after  all  our  great  guide  and  teacher.* 

The  next  important  subject  which  seems  to  us  to  suggest 
itself,  is  ]>ut  forward  by  Mr.  Hill,  as  one  to  which  he  evidently 
attaches  great  value  ;  viz.,  the  emphnpnent  of  the  prisoners  in  pro- 
tiuetire  lat)Oitr,  In  his*  First  Report  *  (which  is  a  most  able  <h)cu- 
inent  and  sums  up  with  great  clearness  the  chief  existing  evils  of 
the  Scottish  system),  Mr.  Hill,  siiys:-  • 

*  I  hope  and  believe  that  there  are  but  few  honest  families  wlio  are, 
at  the  wime  time,  j)riideiit  ami  iiulustrious,  who  are  wi>rse  off  than  the 


•  Our  desire  for  impartial  discussion  induces  us  to  state,  that  Mrs.  Frvis 
mthcr  opj>oseil  to  the  universal  ojH*ration  of  the  *  Separate  ’  System.  liy 
the  kind  permission  of  that  lady,  we  art*  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  an 
extract  of  a  letter  tnmsinitted  by  her  to  Paris,  and  published,  >ve  believe,  in 
that  city.  ‘  1  believe  nothing  likely  to  conduce  to  the  real  improvement 
‘  of  pruiciple  and  conduct  in  delinquents,  and  to  render  them  fit  for  a  return 
‘to  societv,  as  a  limited  number  of  them  King  rcgukirly  instructed  and  work- 
‘  ing  togetlier  in  small  com]>anies,  under  faithful,  constant,  and  strict  inspection, 

‘  and  at  night  always  sleeping  in  separate  cells .  1/  after  the  plan  of 

‘  being  aMMOciatetiin  aninU  timifninies  has  been  tried  on  any  prisoner,  he  n'tums 
‘  to  undergo  the  penalty  of  a  stToud  condemnation,  a  more  vigorous  plan  had 
‘  better  K*  adopted.  1  think  they  should  f/ini  be  confined  separately^  having 
*  instruction  and  employment  and  a  certain  .number  of  visits  daily  from  the 
‘  officers  of  the  prison,*  &c.  W e  must  add,  that  the  ‘  Third  Report’  ,of  the 
‘  Home  inspectors  *  lately  published,  enforces  at  great  length  the  argu¬ 
ments  adduced  above  from  their  ‘Second  Report*  in  favour  of  the  ‘  Sepantte’ 
System.  Then*  is,  also,  an  interesting  sketen  of  the  history  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  our  gaols  ;  and,  altogether,  it  is  a  document  of  great  public  interest 
ami  importance  and  well  worthy  penisal. 
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kimntes  of  prisons ;  Init,  I  think,  there  is  no  donbt  but  manj  u'ho  are 
deficient  in  either  of  these  partictihirs,  but  who^  nevertkeless,  art  free 
from  crunCf  are  in  every  respect,  except  personal  liberty  in  an  inferior 
condition  to  that  of  niuny  prisoner,  who  are  generally  altogether 
released  from  the  labour  hg  which  alone  the  poor  and  honest  man  can 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life* — p.  6. 

Mr.  Hill  proposes  to  correct  this  anomaly.  After  stating, 
(p.  14)  that  he  *  believes  there  is  no  part  of  Scotland  in  whiai 
‘productive  labour  could  not  readily  be  procured  for  prisoners, 
‘especially,  if  there  were  one  general  system  of  management,*  he 
suggests,  that  all  prisoners  should  be  miule  to  work.  ‘  Some 
‘benefit’  he  says,  ‘would  be  obtained  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view 
‘  (at  Perth,  the  prisoners  earn  their  food  in  this  way) ;  but  the 
‘  most  important  advantage  would  consist  in  the  effect  on  the  habits 
‘  of  the  prisoner,  and  in  the  security  the  arrangement  would  afford 
‘that  no  prison  should  become  an  object  of  attraction.*  Mr.  Hill 
then  assigns  his  re.isons  for  preferring  productive  to  unpnxluctive 
labour,  and  we  adopt  his  view  of  the  subject.  He  says,  ‘  to 
‘  engage  in  the  first  is  credibible  to  any  one,  but  to  be  required 
‘  to  perform  the  latter  is  dcijradimj,  and  is  certain  to  produce  a 
^mischievous  effect  on  the  feelings;  and  wlietlier  a  prisoner  be 
‘tried  or  untried,  I  would  never  subject  1dm  to  it.*  In  his 
‘  Second  Report,*  Mr.  Hill  follows  up  the  same  view.  ‘  Industry 
‘  and  economy  should  be  leading  features  in  the  management  of 
‘  every  prison  ;  and  a  great  effort  should  be  made  to  render  them 
‘  selfsupjx)rting  ;  but  I  have  little  doubt,  that  the  prisoners  may 
‘  eventually  earn  more  than  their  cost,  so  as  to  afford  an  oppoi- 
‘  tuinty  of  introducing  the  important  principle  of  compensation  for 
^injury**  In  his  ‘Third  Report,*  Mr.  Hill  examines,  at 
some  length,  the  only  objection  which  w’e  think  can  plausibly 
be  made  to  his  suggestion,  and  it  is  one  very  likely  to  find  many 
advocates ;  viz.,  that  productive  labour  in  the  prisons  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  labour  of  j)ersons  out  of  them.  Mr.  Hill  (p.  9) 
grapples  with  the  three  different  states  of  the  market ;  firstly,  the 
natural  state,  (*.  c.)  where  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  profitable 
labour  for  all  who  choose  to  work.  Here  the  work,  if  not  done 
by  prisoners,  would  probably  go  undone.  Secondly,  if  trade  be 
excessively  brisk,  then  the  work  w'ould  be  undone,  and  a  greater 
extent  of  injury  to  society  would  be  created  than  the  mere  .unouiit 
of  labour  would  ordinarily  indicate.  Thirdly,  if  trade  were  very 
dull,  the  direct  benefit  to  society  from  the  labour  of  prisoners  would 
be  trifling ;  and  might  be  dispensed  with  in  the  same  way  as  might 


*  This  sujfijcstion  of  compensation  for  injury,  forms  an  interesting  object 
fix  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  phihinthrupist  to  conteiiiulatc  iu  the  moral 
vista  of  the  subject ;  but  is  we  fear,  at  present,  rather  too  distant  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  pursued. 
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the  labour  of  any  other  mo<lenite  mimhor  of  workmen.  And  Mr. 
Hill  concludes, 'vitli  tlie  following  pithy  question.  ‘Thetrreat 
‘fault  constantly  found  with  criminals  is,  idleness.  But  if,  by 
‘engaging  in  labour,  they  would  liave  displaced  other  workers, 

‘  w’hy  regret  that  they  should  have  been  unemployed  ?  And  why 
‘upbraid  them  with  their  laziness?  If  their  labour  in  prison  wUUk' 

‘  mischievous^  their  labour  out  must  have  been  eipiallij  so,' 

The  remaining  topics  in  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  to  wliich 
W’C  can  alone  devote  space  for  reference,  are  connected  with  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  the  care  of  prisoners  after  the  termination 
of  their  confinement. 

Captain  Williams  in  his  ‘ Third  Report  *  suggests,  that  ‘hoys 
‘and  girls  without  friends  or  ostensible  means  of  livelihood  should 
‘  be  sent  upon  their  discharge  from  prison  to  the  poor-house^  and 
‘  there  kept  until  some  means  could  be  devised  for  their  disposal.  If 
‘  the  stiite  w'as  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  destitute  children,  and 
‘  was  enjpowered  to  distribute  them  through  the  colonial  posses- 
‘  sions,  either  in  the  numerous  government  departments  or  as 
‘apprentices  to  individuals,  it  would  be  the  most  etlbctive  means 
‘  of  checking  juvenile  delinquency.'  The  view’  on  wdiicli  the  first 
suggestion  is  made,  seems  to  us  better  met  by  Mr.  Ililfs 
proposal  for  the  foundation  of  ‘  National  Schools  of  Refuge,’  to 
which  W'e  shall  presently  refer.  The  second  suggestion  deserves  at¬ 
tention,  but  it  appears  to  us  should  ratlicr  be  part  of  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  scheme  of  emigration.  The  captiiin  judiciously  looks  to  the 
general  extension  of  infant  schools  for  the  humbler  ‘classes  as  a 
*  most  powerfid  prevention  to  juvenile  delinquency.’  With  the 
following  admirable  remarks  we  fully  concur. 

*  The  first  impressions  on  the  mind  are  most  important,  friKpientlv 
determining  future  hap])iness  or  misery.  A  very  minute  impiiiy'  at 
Manchester  and  Liverpind  luis  satisfied  me  of  the  surpassing  value  of 
thus  inclining  infancy  to  the  acquisition  of  correct  principles  and  habits, 
by  the  gentle,  simple,  and  recreative  methods  follow'ed  in  these  insti¬ 
tutions.’ — p.  7* 

Dr.  Hawkins  in  his  ‘  Third  Report,’  says,  that 

'W  e  can  only  look  forw  ard  w’ith  confidence  to  the  ftdlowing  means 
as  a  steady  check  on  the  tendency  to  crime :  first,  a  well-organized  con- 
stahidary  force,  prompt  in  all  places,  not  merely  to  seize  olfenders,  hut 
al)ove  all  to  prevent  and  anticipate  the  commission  of  offence ;  and, 
secondly,  the  extension  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  tried  in  the  case  of  lighter  offences,  either  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  imprisonment,  or  to  shorten  its  duratitm  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  creation  of  new  facilities  for  affording  the  means  of  honest  labour 
to  discharged prisfmers,  and  above  all  to  acquitted  ones." — p.  1. 

This  last  suggestion  is  one  of  the  very  deepest  interest  and 
importance,  ann  reepnres  the  earnest  reflection  of  every  C’hristum 
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philanthropist.  It  should  undergo  tliorou^h  discussion  iH'forcanv 
nii‘ans  are  adopted  hy  the  leji^islature  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Hill 
states  (‘First  lle|>ort,'  p.  15)  that  ‘there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
‘  neglect  of  parents  in  not  teaching  their  children  a  trade  or  means 
‘of  <(ettin|2^  an  honest  livelihood  (owin^  often  to  their  own  habits 
‘of  crime  or  drunkenness)  is  a  common  cause  of  the  chihrs  de- 
‘  pnivity.*  He  proposes,  therefore,  that  the  prisoners  should  be 
taught  some  branch  of  trade  or  occupation  by  which  they  ini^ht 
earn  their  livelihood  on  quittinj^  imprisonment.  Still  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  tijive  more  than  this  instruction.  Mr.  Hill  states  (and 
we  entirely  concur  in  his  useful  suji^ji^estion)  that  he  thinks,  ‘jrreat 
‘benefit  would  arise  as  well  to  the  community  at  larjj^e  as  to  the 
‘  oft’ender  himself,  if  an  asi/lum*  were  opened  on  the  j>rinciple  of 
‘  the  refuses  for  the  destitute,  in  which  prisoners  at  the  time  of 
‘liberation  who  had  not  a  sure  prospect  of  leadinu^  an  honest  and 
'respectable  life  if  tliey  returned  to  society  at  home,  should  be 
‘encouraged  to  enter,  with  a  view  to  their  receiving  some  little 
‘  instruction  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  then  going  out  to  one  of 
‘the  colonies.’  And  in  his  ‘  Third  Report,*  the  same  intelligent 
gentleman  says — 

'  In  my  former  reports,  I  pointed  out  the  great  service  which  would 
be  rendered  hy  a  national  house  of  refuge  in  Sc«>tlaiid, — and  I 
would  again  venture  to  submit  this  subject  for  consideration, — as, 
1  Ixilieve,  that  by  no  system  of  prison  discipline  ciin  the  reform  of 
offenders,  of  many,  at  least,  be  completed,  unless  there  be  a  place  to 
which  they  may  go  after  leaving  prison,  when  situations  for  them  have 
not  been  obtained.  If  the  locality  were  well-selected,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  economic  and  eHicient,  such  an  establishment  might  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  he  made  nearly  self-supporting.  I  would  have  neither  holts,  bars, 
nor  high  walls, — no  compulsion  to  remain,— on  the  contrary,  the  only 
terms  on  which  an  inmate  should  he  allowed  to  stay  would  he  peace¬ 
able  demeanor  and  good  conduct.  And  in  order  to  prevent  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  creating  a  distinction  in  favour  of  a  criminal,  and  to  extend 
the  advantages  of  the  refuge  as  far  as  possible,  I  should  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  place  he  open  to  all  who  choose  to  enter ^  —  but 
that  the  regimen  and  quantity  of  labour  required  be  such,  that  none  will 
be  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  except  those,  who  from  their  ft  w  lorn 
condition,  are  in  fact  dangerous  meml)ers  of  society,  and  likely  to  resort 
to  crime  as  a  means  of  subsistence,' — p.  D. 

Mr.  Hill  concludes  his  admirable  report,  with  remarks  in 
which  we  perfectly  coincide,  and  with  which  we  sliall  terminate 
our  comments  on  the  reports  of  the  inspectors.  ‘  A  yet  w’ider 
‘  field,  how  ever,  its  regards  the  prevention  oi  crime,  remains  open 


*  Such  a  house  of  rcfujje  was  founded  in  New-^ork,  in  and  the 

cxaiu]'Ic  has  been  followed  in  other  st.afes.  S<*e  De  Ih'auinont  aiul  l)c  or- 
‘jucvillc's  Report,  Part  III.,  c.  for  a  full  and  iiUeresting  arc<Mirit  of  iJmj 
prineiplos  on  which  such  houses  arc  conducted. 
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‘  in  the  general  and  enlightened  education  of  the  people ;  in  tlie 
‘  removal  of  causes  of  poverty  and  diseitse ;  in  the  prevention  of 
‘  those  sudden  fluctuations  of  income  which  now  expose  the  lahouring 
‘  man  to  the  temptations  of  alternate  penury  and  affluence, — and, 

‘  lastly,  in  providing  the  people  with  constant  opportunities  of  oh- 
*taining  healthful  recreation  and  innocent  amusement.* 

One  topic  of  great  importance  connected  with  Prison  Discipline, 
and  to  which  the  public  mind  has  been  much  directed  of  late  years, 
is  the  system  of  transportation  used  as  a  mode  of  punishment. 
Little  doubt  am  exist  among  impartial  inquirers  as  to  the  gross 
evils  which  for  some  considerable  period  past  have  pervaded,  and 
still  do  pervade  that  system ;  but  an  intelligent  inquirer.  Dr.  Lang, 
considers  that  those  evils  are  not  iiecessarily  inherent  in  it.  That 
gentleman,  in  a  work  of  considenible  Uilent  and  deserved  rc- 
puUition,*  has  pointed  out  with  clearness  and  force  the  unwise, 
nay,  we  must  take  the  liberty  with  him  of  saying,  the  absurd, 
regulations  which  have  made  transportiition  a  boon  rather  than 
a  terror ;  but  those  regulations  form  only  a  part  of  our  colonial 
misgovernment  of  New  South  Wales.  Dr.  Lang,  however, 
combats  the  position  of  the  learned  Archbishop  of  l)ublin,  Dr. 
Whately,  who  in  his  Treatise  on  ‘  Secondary  Punishments,’  pub¬ 
lished  a  few  years  ago,  endeavoured  to  show  tliat  the  whole 
system  of  transportation  might  be  usefully  suspended.  The  first- 
named  reverend  author  states  five  great  causes  (and  he  has  the 
advantage  of  speaking  from  personal  experience)  of  the  failure  of 
that  system  in  the  Austnilian  Colonies: — namely,  first,  the  want 
of  a  sufficiently  numerous  free  emigrant  population,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  almost  necessary  at  first,  and  has  encouniged  the  })lan  ever 
since  of  placing  the  convicts  or  servants  with  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Sydney ;  second,  the  unlimited  importation  and  consum|)tion  of 
ardent  spirits ;  third,  the  gradual  relaxation  of  penal  discipline ; 
fourth,  tlie  facilities  for  acquiring  wealth  and  influence  enjoyed 
by  emancipated  convicts;-}-  and,  fifth,  the  transportiition  oi educated 
convicts.  On  each  of  these  points  Dr.  Lang  enlarges  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fiicts derived  from  personal  experience,  J  and  thewiirmth 
of  just  indignation  at  the  evils  produced  alike  to  the  colony  and  the 
mother  country  w  hich  might  be  naturally  expected  from  liis  sacred 
function  of  minister  of  the  gospel.  But  he  does  not  confine  him¬ 
self  merely  to  the  descrijition  of  evils — he  suggests  remedies,  and 
|H)ints  out  a  practiail  rojid  for  making  transportation  efficient  to  its 
end.  He  recommends  the  discontinuance  of  the  assignment 


•  ‘  Transportation  and  Colonir^ation,’  Valpy. 

t  A  few  months  apo  tlierc  was  an  account  in  the  newspapers  of  a  man, 
formerly  a  iHmvict,  who  ilied  at  Sytlncy  worth  upwanls  of  half-.'i-milIion  !f 
J  The  evidence  lately  piveii  before  the  Traus])ortation  Committee  seems  to 
make  his  statements  mild. 
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gystcm,  which  he  shows  to  be  clearly  practicable,  if free  lalmurers 
be  imported  into  Australia  in  tlie  manner  now  happily  commenced, 
and  which  there  is  every  reasonable  ceruiinty  will  continue.  He 
demonstrates  the  practicability  of  employing  transported  convicts 
at  government  labour  exclusively,  without  increasing  the  expense 
of  transportation  to  the  mother  country ;  and  points  out  the  great 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  the  wise  enn)loyinent  of 
their  labour  in  clearing  ground,  &c.,  for  the  formation  of  loca¬ 
tions  or  settlements  for  free  emigrants — in  making  and  re}>airing 
roads,  hedges,  and  other  public  works.  The  length  to  which 
our  remarks  have  already  extended  will  not  permit  us  to  criticise 
the  work  of  Dr.  Lang  as  thoroughly  as  tlie  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  deserves.  He  says,  *  ‘  by  a  uniform  and  steady  ad- 
‘ herence  to  the  judicious  maxim  of  Lord  Bathurst;  —  viz., 
^strict  disci pline,  regular  lalxmr  of  a  severe  description y 
^and  constant  superintendence; — the  following  results  might 
‘reasonably  be  anticipated, — first,  there  would  be  at  least 
‘  double  the  amount  of  labour  performed  by  any  given  number 
‘of  convicts;  second,  the  cost  of  the  police  and  judicial  estab- 
‘lishments  of  tlie  colony,  at  present  enormous  and  annually  in- 
‘  creasing,  would  be  progressively  diminished — as  the  enforce- 
‘mentof  strict  discipline  would  leave  the  convict  comparatively 
‘  few  opportunities  of  committing;  fresh  crimes ;  third,  the  demo- 
‘  ralizing  influence  of  convict  principles  and  practice  on  the  free 
‘population  would  be  checked  for  the  future,  and,  eventually, 
‘  completely  neutralized ;  and,  fourth,  the  reformation  of  the  con- 
‘victs  would  be  rapid  and  extensive.*  These  are  results  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for !  Transportation  if  it  is  to  be  used 
as  a  punishment  must  be  surrounded  with  terrors  instead  of  gifts  to 
its  objects.  But  we  have  not  room  to  go  at  large  into  this  suIh 
ject,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  even  yet  premature.  A  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (Sir  William  Molesworth  in  the  chair), 
is  now  inquiring  into  it;  and  we  shall  look  anxiously  for  their 
report.f  Meanwhile,  let  us  eongratiilate  the  friends  of  their  race 
on  the  deep  attention  which  the  reform  of  our  fallen  brethren 
is  receiving  from  the  government  and  the  legiskiture.  I'he  first 
step  in  the  way  of  a  thorough  uniform  system  of  Prison  Discipline 
has  been  tjiken — the  holy  work  has  begun.  Intelligent  and  per¬ 
manent  officers  have  been  appointed  to  control  the  gaolers — to 
‘keep  the  keepers*  in  order — to  check  abuses  heretofore  too  rife 
— and  by  watching  carefully  the  results  of  experience,  to  put 
parliament  in  possession  of  the  only  safe  and  solid  basis  of  legis- 


♦  c.  15,  p.  i.*07,  208. 

t  Since  writing^  the  above  remarks,  and  very  rt-ccnlly,  tlie  Committee  have 
(Hiblishcd  their  lleport,  of  which,  however,  we  eaiinot  at  present  take  th<. 
notice  we  could  wisli. 
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tatioih  Airca<ly  from  such  husbandry  valuable  frjiit  has  been 
gathered.  The  able  llcports  to  which  we  have  directed  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  should  be  perused  by  every  member  of 
parliament  and  every  Christian  philanthropist.  Whatever  may 
oe  the  differences  of  opinion  arising  upon  them,  they  at  any  rate 
aff(>rd  materials  for  a  discussion  of  most  important  topics.  'Fhe 
legislature  has  already  begun  to  act.  By  a  sttitute  of  the  last 
Session,  the  I  and  2  Viet.  cap.  82.,  a  prison  for  juvenile  offenders 
was  established  at  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  which  the 
preamble  declares  the  object.  ‘  Whereas,  it  may  be  of  great 
*  public  advantage,  that  a  prison  be  provided,  in  which  young 
‘  offenders  may  oe  detained,  and  corrected,  and  may  receive  such 
‘instruction,  and  be  subject  to  such  discipline  as  shall  a})pear 
‘  most  conducive  to  thnr  reformation^  and  the  repression  of  crime.’ 
May  this  object  be  realized,  and  success  attend  this  rational  and 
iKuievolent  effort !  May  the  sincere  Christians  of  the  land 
unite  their  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  their  fallen  fellow - 
creatures,  remembering  that  the  unhappy  circumstjinci's  of  many 
of  them  have  made  them  ‘more  sinnea  against  than  sinning,’  and. 
remembering,  also,  that  the  wisest  and  purest  and  loftiest  of  us  all, 
are  direeie<l  by  our  great  I'eacher  to  prostrate  ourselves  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  our  Almighty  Father,  for  that  we  ‘also  are  sinners!’ 


Art.  VII.  An  Analytical  and  iUtmjmrativc  line  of  all  llciujiims  mar 
extant  amon^  Mankind;  with  their  Internal  Diversities  of  i.^reed 
and  Drofessinn,  By  JosiAii  (\)NI)ku,  author  of  ‘  tlie  .Modern 
*  Traveller,’  ^vc.,  I^nidoii :  Jackson  and  WaUbrd. 

YlTllFiN  the  (piestions  at  issue  between  the  Jews  and  early 
C’hristians  were  brought  before  the  heathen  (iallio,  they 
were  treated  by  him,  without  any  apparent  sense  of  indignity,  as 
mere  qiii^tions  of  trords  and  ytames ;  and  the  most  appropriate 
language  which  another  magistrate  could  find  to  characterise  these 
controversies  to  a  visitor  was  ‘  cerUiin  questions  of  private  supersti- 
tion  and  ofotu'  Jesus.’  We  make  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  still 
prevailing  in  many  minds,  sjivours  strongly  of  the  contempt 
indicated  by  thi'se  expressions  and  that  any  patient  balancing  ol 
the  rt'speclive  defi'cts  or  excellencii»s  of  diflerent  creeds,  wo  iild 
Ih'  regiirded  by  them  as  a  task  fit  only  for  ^senseless,  not  to  siy, 
f trace  less  zealots.’ 

Heartily  do  we  wish  that  this  contempt  were  altogether  cjiusc- 
less;  but  there  are,  we  fear,  very  few  even  among  the  serious 
|H)rtion  ot  the  cHunaiunity  in  whom  an  impression  of  disqq»oint'» 
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ment  will  not  follow  the  perusal  of  a  work  like  the  j)resent.  It 
will  require  actual  inspection  and  examination  to  convince  this 
chss  of  readers,  how  extensively  they  may  attain  an  acquaintance 
with  of  r<7///iW  w^ithout  meeting  with  any  thing  like 

^rcligum  itself,^  The  poverty  of  language  has  indeed  seldom 
been  felt  more  painfully  by  our  own  mind,  than  in  the  two-fold 
usiige  which  commonly  obtains  of  this  word.  Religion^  it  is  well 
known,  sUinds  sometimes  for  a  ‘  system  of  religion*,  sometimes 
for  a  principle  of  religion ;  and  between  these  two  meanings  there 
should  be,  in  rejison,  something  resembling  the  connexion  of 
cause  and  effect^  or  of  a  means  to  an  end,  A  sgstem  of  religion, 
to  be  worthy  the  name,  should  be  at  least  conducive  to  the  form¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  of  a  ^principle  of  religion,*  and  a  system 
of  Christian  doctrine  have  a  plain  relation  to  the  promotion  of 
Christian  practice.  It  is  needless  for  us,  however,  to  say  how 
preairious  and  almost  null  this  relationship  often  is.  As  a  history 
of  the  church  is  as  much  a  history  of  the  progress  of  heresies  as 
of  the  spread  and  triumph  of  truth,  so  is  a  view’  of  the  various 
forms  of  Christianity,  little  more  than  a  view’  of  the  various  distor¬ 
tions  and  caricatures  to  w’hich  that  holy  religion  has  been  sub¬ 
jected.  It  is  little  more  than  a  view^  of  the  subtle  attacks  and 
corruptions  w’hich  the  genuine  faith  of  the  gospel  has  undergone. 
It  is  but  too  much  an  account  of  distinctions  without  differences, 
of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion  exalted  into  its  substance, 
of  contentions  for  barren  creeds  and  puerile  observances,  of  the 
ever-varying  phases  of  fanaticism  and  error.  There  is  much  in  even 
the  nomenclature  of  the  numerous  divisions  of  the  Christian  w’orld, 
which  is  sufficiently  repulsive.  We  question  w  hether  the  scholastic 
formalities  of  logic  could  furnish  a  much  more  wearisome  collec¬ 
tion  of  barbarisms  than  is  exhibited  by  a  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical 
sects.  Nothing  more  w’ould  be  necessary  than  to  transcribe  a 
column  from  the  index  of  a  volume  like  the  present,  or  even 
to  adduce  a  sample  of  the  names  which  the  author  hits  collected 
in  p.  593,  to  indicate  what  w'e  intend. 

Thus  then  for  the  various,  so-called,  Christian  denominations. 
If  from  these  w’e  pass  to  the  diversities  of  Pagan  creed  ami  pro¬ 
fession,  the  startling  difference  which  may  subsist  betw'een 
religion  and  a  religion^  will  become  strikingly  obvious.  It  is  not 
extravagant  to  assert,  that  by  any  one  w’ho  should  aim  to  trace, 
in  reference  to  a  Pagan  nation,  the  affinity  of  these  apparent  cor¬ 
relatives,  their  mutual  distance  w’ould  be  found  to  be  as  great 

‘  As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  jM)le.* 

The  sceptical  historian  of  the  ‘  Roman  Kmpire  in  its  Decline,* 
has  obscrv’cd  of  the  different  systems  of  religion  which  existed 
previously  to  the  Christian,  that  by  one  class  they  w'cre  re- 
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jrjirded  as  equally  tmcy  bv  another  as  equally  fid*ey  and  Ijy 
a  third  as  equally  useful.  He  might  have  added,  that  they  were 
all  i>  Tcalily  (ancl  in  this  remark  we  may  comprehend  the  varieties 
of  Moflem  Paganism)  equally  absurd  and  equally  pernicious. 
We  apply  these  epithets  advisedly  without  exception  or  reserva¬ 
tion,  The  classical  scholar  wdll  possibly  be  shocked  at  our 
temerity  in  thas  denouncing  the  poeticid  mythology  in  which  he 
has  discovered  so  many  beauties ;  but  to  any  one  who  may  he 
inclined  to  doubt  tlie  justness  of  the  strictures,  we  w'ould  recom¬ 
mend  the  attentive  study  of  the  elegant  compilation  *  of  Mr. 
Kcightlev,  himself  a  first-rate  scholar,  or  of  such  a  work  as  the 
Fasti  of  (>vid,  himself  a  first-rate  classic.  Let  such  a  reader  only 
notice  the  characters  of  the  Deities  introduced  in  the  pages  of 
tliese  autliors,  tlie  contradictory  accounts  given  of  their  origin, 
the  dul)ious  relations  they  sustain  to  each  other,  the  equivocal 
nature  of  their  power,  die  clumsy  legends  expkiining  their  often 
ambiguous  names,  the  ridiculous  tales  of  their  adventures,  together 
witli  their  at  once  perplexing  and  amusing  multiplicity,  and  then 
Kiv,  whether  al)sunlity  Iw  an  unfouinled  charge.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  cx)nfess  when  we  think  of  the  manner  in  which  all  the 
laws  of  priority  and  se<|uence  of  evidence  and  j)robability  are  con¬ 
stantly  confouiidtsi  in  these  theoh>gies,  w  c  feel  it  a  mockery  of  the 
tenn  svi^tem  to  aiudy  it  to  them.  Much  more  fitly,  we  think,  are 
they  imagcxl  by  ililtuu’s  gloomy  void : 

‘ -  a  dark 

inimitable  oceaiiy  without  bound, 

W’ithout  dimensifMi  /  where  Icns^thj  breadth^  and  hehjhty 
And  time  and  placi’  are  lost  ;  tv  hire  eldest  Niyhty 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
tilermi I  anarchy,  amid^  the  noise 
Of  endless  tears ,  and  by  con  fusion  stand/ 

A  writer  who  would  voluntarily  choose  such  a  theme  for  the 
iiccupatioii  of  Ills  time  and  tidents  must  be  supjioscd  to  have  in 
view  the  iiistnictioii  and  information,  rather  than  the  gratification 
of  his  readers,  anil  it  would  be  wrong  either  to  exact  or  expect 
from  his  pages  the  interest  attaching  to  a  selected  portion  of 
religious  history'.  Arrangement  excepted,  the  class  ot  coraposi- 
tioas  to  whidi  tlie  present  must  be  considereil  as  belonging,  is 
that  of  cyckjpjedias  or  dictionaries,  and  by  such  a  standard  ought 
its  value  to  be  estinvitod.  'Pbat  its  utility  in  this  department 
will  be  apnreciateti  by  tlie  public,  m«ay  be  inferred  from  the 
success  of  tlic  numerous  public'atioiis  of  similar  character  wdiich 
have  recently  made  tlieir  appeanincc.  ^H>me  of  our  readers  may 
recollect  that  about  two  years  ago,  a  volume,  entitled  ‘  the  Book 
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of  the  Denominations,*  passed  under  our  review,  la  noticing  ito 
merits,  we  had  also  occasion  to  notice  and  characterise,  as  well 
the  earliest  attempt  of  the  kind,  Evanses  Sketch  of  all  Iteliffions^ 
as  two  other  similar  publications  by  Adam  and  Williams,  The 
present  work,  in  its  design  and  general  purport,  of  course  resem¬ 
bles  its  predecessors ;  but  differs  from  tliem  by  being  more  com- 

f)rehensive  in  the  range  it  embraces,  and  we  may  add,  more  phi- 
osophical  in  its  plan  and  spirit.  In  the  following  extract  from 
the  preface,  the  accomplished  author  has  stilted  the  general 
maxims  by  which  he  has  been  guided  in  its  preparation. 

*  The  most  difficult,  or  at  least  the  most  delicate  part  of  my  task  has 
been,  to  preserve  that  impartiality  which  may  reasonably  Ihj  looked 
for  in  an  account  of  religious  opinions,  without  atfiHJting  an  irreligious 
neutndity,  or  compromising  my  own  most  sacred  convictions  of  truth. 
To  conceal  my  opinions  w’ould  have  lH?en  fruitless  hypocrisy ;  and  I 
can  only  hope,  that  I  have  not  suffered  them  to  l)etray  me  into  any 
defect  of  candour  or  violation  of  clnirity.  I  have  not  attempted  to  treat 
of  the  Roman  Catliolic  tenets  in  the  character  of  a  Romanist,  or  of  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  in  that  of  a  Mussulman ;  nor  have  1  scrupled  to 
speak  of  sects  as  sects,  or  of  heresies  Jis  heresies.  The  Searcher  of 
hearts  knows,  however,  that  my  earnest  desire  and  steady  aim  have  Iniim, 
to  vindicate  the  catholicity  of  Christ's  church — to  harmonize  the  creed 
of  its  true  members,  rather  than  to  exasperate  our  mutual  dissensions — to 
show  that  the  religious  differences  among  Christians,  chiefly  arise  from 
causes  extrinsic  to  the  common  rule,  and  supreme  arbiter  of  faith. — 
and  to  lead  to  the  practical  conclusion,  that,  as  Christianity  is  demon, 
strably  the  only  true  religion,  so  no  one  need  desj)air,  with  the  Rible 
in  his  hand,  of  ascertaining  for  himself,  under  its  various  disguises,  the 
genuine  lineaments  of  true  Christianity.' — pp.  vi.,  vii. 

In  our  opinion,  the  course  which  the  author  has  Jidopted  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  correct  one.  In  a  publication  like  the  present,  impar¬ 
tiality  is  indeed  unquestionably  a  quality  of  prime  importtuice ; 
but  this  does  not  require  that  a  favourable  portrait  should  lie 
draum  of  every  denomination.  A  picture  may  be  faithful  without 
being  flattering^  and  it  is  in  fidelity^  not  in  indiscriminate 
flattery,  that  true  impartiality  consists.  It  is  not  even  essential 
to  impartiality,  that  in  a  description  of  religious  sectaries  a  nen^ 
trality  of  opinion  should  be  observed,  and  that  every  remark 
which  may  be  astringent  of  their  errors  should  be  scrupulously 
suppressed.  It  is  indeed  essential  that  their  sentiments  and  prac¬ 
tices,  however  erroneous,  should  not  be  wilfully  misrepresented ; 
but  by  no  means  that  they  should  not  be  exposed.  It  is  even  the 
diUy^  we  will  add,  of  an  author  who  undertakes  to  analyse  the 
diversities  of  existing  creeds  and  professions,  to  endeavour  to 
qualify  his  readers  to  pronounce  on  their  merits.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  historian,  his  work  must  sustain  the  complete  character 
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of  commentary  and  narration.  He  must  consider  himself  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  impressions  well  as  for  the  facts  which  he  i(ives ; 
must  hold  himself  bound  to  exhibit  every  person  or  party  he  in¬ 
troduces,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  true  light;  and  without  being 
the  advocate  of  any^  be  the  judge  of  all. 

If  there  be  any  class  to  whom  such  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
varieties  of  religious  belief  jis  the  work  before  us  is  likely  to  he 
useful,  it  must  oe  those  who  have  not  yet  taken  up  their  fixed 
theological  position  ;  who  have  not  yet  closed  their  minds  against 
any  modification  of  tlieir  tenets;  whose  opinions  are  not  yet 
indurated  into  obstinacy,  nor  their  jiartialities  into  prejudices. 
But  how  can  these  be  jirofited  by  such  a  universal  coin|»laisant 
mode  of  representation  as  shall  tend  to  confound  their  })ercej>tions 
of  diirerence,  and  leave  the  wilderness  of  conflicting  ojiinion  as 
intriaite  as  they  found  it?  We  w’ould  yield  to  none  in  reprobat¬ 
ing  the  unworthy  trickery  which,  under  pretext  of  making  a 
‘  b(X)k  for  allf  should  construct  a  manifesto  for  a  jiarty ;  but  there 
is  a  difference  betw  een  dishonest  partizanship  and  tame  indecision. 
The  spirit  of  acrimony  and  animosity  which  so  often  infects 
writers  on  controversial  subjects  every  one  is  right  in  complaining 
of ;  noonecanbe  justly  displeased  with  fair  and  temperate  argument. 

Our  author,  we  are  happy  to  say,  seems  to  have  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  force  of  these  distinctions.  Nowhere  in  his 
volume  does  the  pen  of  a  furious  partizan  appear ;  throughout, 
he  maintains  a  tone  of  dignified  candour,  his  impartiality  at  the 
Slime  time  not  being  suffered  to  degenerate  into  indifiference. 
T1ie  distribution  which  he  has  made  of  the  mass  of  materials 
before  him,  may  be  gathered  from  the  headings  of  the  ditferent 
chapters,  which  w’e  subjoin. 

T'he  first  chapter  is  introductory,  contiiiniiig  a  discussion  of  the 
iniestions,  What  is  Religion? — Ilow'  many  religions  are  there  — 
\\’hich  is  the  true  religion? — Chapter  II  -  is  a  comparative  \  iewof 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. — Chapter  I II.  On  the  Eastern 
Churches — IV.  On  the  Russian  Greek  Church — V.  The  Latin 
Church,  or  the  Papacy — VI.  The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  (or  Cal- 
vinian)  Churches — Vll.  The  Anglican  and  Scottish  Churclies 
— Vm.  The  Protestant  Dissenters  (with  w'hom  are  classed  the 
Methodists)  —  IX.  Protestiint  Sects  (comprising  the  Quakers,  the 
Irvingites  &c. — X.  Protestant  Controversies — XL  Monotheistic 
Religions  (under  which  head  are  included  Judaism,  Magianism, 
and  ^IahoInmedisln),  and  XI 1.  Polytheism  and  Pantheism. 

From  this  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  no  important  bniiich  of  the  subject  has  escaped 
the  writer’s  observation,  and  we  may  fairly  compliment  him  on 
the  ability  w  ith  which  he  has  filled  up  the  outline.  The  course  ot 
his  previous  pursuits,  his  knowui  soundness  of  judgment  and  varied 
intelligence,  peculiarly  befitted  him  for  such  a  task  with  facility 
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a  d  credit;  and  if  the  present  volume  does  not  ji^reatly  add  to  the 
literary  reputation  which  he  already  enjoys,  it  will  certainly  fully 
sustiiin  it.  The  views  throughout  are,  as  wo  have  hinted,  en¬ 
larged  and  philosophical ;  and  in  the  parts  which  embody  the 
writer’s  ow’n  comments,  there  is  often  visible  much  acute  discri¬ 
mination.  The  chapter,  or  rather  section,  with  which  we  have 
ourselves  been  most  pleased,  is  that  on  the  doctrinal  peculiarities 
of  the  Quakers ;  the  cause,  we  believe,  is,  that  this  particular 
section  conUiins  more  of  original  composition  than  others,  and  is 
less  of  a  compilation. 

We  will  recommend  to  careful  perusal  at  this  time,  the  whole 
of  Chapter  containing  our  Author’s  analysis  of  the 

tenets  and  pretensions  of  the  English  Church.  The  more  out- 
nigeoiis  of  these  j)retensions,  after  being  for  a  time  kept  out  of 
sight,  seem  again  about  to  be  revived  in  all  their  Anti-christian 
effrontery.  The  notions  promulgated  in  high  places  of  the  Es¬ 
tablishment,  and  even  in  some  instances  from  evangelical  pulpits, 
respecting  the  efficjicy  of  sacraments,  as  showing  the  semi- 
papistical  tone  which  the  instructions  of  the  church  arc  as¬ 
suming,  are  among  the  most  alarming  signs  of  the  times.  It 
will  amply  repay  the  reader’s  time  and  attention  to  review  the 
notices  of  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  as  carried  on  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  he  will  find  in  this  volume. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  ‘judi¬ 
cious  Hooker’  will  show  that  in  his  expositions  of  vital  truth,  the 
above  writer  did  not  always  merit  that  epithet 

‘  Sjicraments,’  says  H(M>ker,  ‘  are  the  ]>ow’erful  instruments  of  G^kI  to 
eternal  life.*  *  It  greatly  offendeth,  that  some,  w  hen  they  lalnnir  to  sluiw’ 
tlie  use  of  the  Holy  Sacraments,  assign  unto  them  no  end,  hut  only  U> 
teach  the  mind  by  other  senses  that  which  the  word  of  (iod  dotli  leach 

by  hearing .  They  are  heavenly  ceremonies  which  (iod 

hatli  sanctified  and  ordained  to  be  administered  in  his  church  :  first, 
as  marks  wdiereby  to  know  w  hen  God  doth  impart  the  vital  or  saving 
grace  of  Christ  unto  all  that  are  capable  thereof ;  and,  secondly,  as 
means  conditional,  which  God  requireth  in  them  unto  whom  he  iin- 
parteth  grace . 

‘  For  w’e  take  not  baptism,  nor  the  eucharist,  for  bare 
or  memorials  of  things  absent,  neither  for  naked  signs  and  testimonies 
assuring  us  of  grace  received  Inffore  ;  but  (as  they  are,  indee<l,  and  in 
verity),  for  means  effectual,  whereby  Gml,  wdien  w  e  take  the  sacraments, 
delivereth  into  our  hands  that  grace  available  unto  eternal  life,  which 


grace  the  sacraments  represent  or  signify .  We  receive  Christ 

di*su8  in  baptism  once,  as  the  first  l>eginner  in  the  eucharist  often,  as 
Ijoing  by  continual  degrees  the  finisher  of  our  life .  Baptism  is 


a  sjicrament  which  (ickI  hath  instituted  in  his  church,  to  the  end  that 
tliey  which  receive  the  same  might  thereby  Ih‘  incorjiorated  into(*hrist ; 
and  S4).  through  his  most  precious  merit  obtain,  as  well  that  saving  grace 
of  iiuputati<»n  which  taketh  away  all  former  guiltiness,  as,  also,  that 
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infufted  divine  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  giveth  to  the  jxuvers 
of  the  soul  their  first  disposition  towards  future  newness  of  litV. 
The  grace  which  we  have  hy  the  holy  eucharist  doth  nt)t  begin, 
but  continue  life.  No  man,  therefore,  receiveth  this  sacrament  l)efore 

buptism,  because  no  dead  thing  is  capable  of  ncmrisbment . ]  Thu 

bread  and  nip  are  (our  Lord’s)  body  and  blood,  because  they  are  causes 
instrumental,  up>n  the  receipt  whereof  i\w  participation  of  bis  body  ami 
blood  ensueth/ — pp.  — 340. 


We  quote  this  language,  because  it  is,  we  repeat,  the  identical 
doctrine  which  men  of  high  standing  in  our  venerable  universities 
are  now  sedulously  disseminating  from  tlie  press  *as  especially 
adapted  ^for  the  tunesy*  which  is  circulating  in  numerous  publica¬ 
tions  of  equally  venerable  societies^  and  to  which  some  even  of  the 
more  enlightened  clergy,  in  their  horror  of  every  thing  which 
might  l>etoken  a  proximity  to  Dissenters,  are  lending  their  counte¬ 
nance.  Its  consonancy  with  the  language  of  the  ritual  and  disso- 
mincy  with  the  language  of  the  articles  is  an  anomaly  of  which  our 
author  Uikes  notice.  He  manifests,  indeed,  a  benevolent  care 
iuid  diligence  in  bringing  forward  whatever  can  be  plausibly 
alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  glaring  inconsistency,  and,  with  this 
view,  has  opposed  to  the  j)aragraphs  of  Hooker,  equally  decisive 
paragraphs  from  Burnet  We  must  be  pardoned,  however,  for 
thinking  that  these  quotations  go  rather  on  the  [)rinciplc  of 
showing  how  an  iniwcuous  meaning  may  Ini  attached  to  certain 
startling  phraseology  than  of  inquiring  candidly  what  tlw  genuine 
nuaning  is»  The  discrepancy  of  these  two  authorities,  is  only  the 
consequence  of  the  previous  discrepancy  which  exists  in  the  formu¬ 
laries  to  which  both  appeal,  and  which  is  itself  iigain  only  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  discrepant  materials  which  originally  mingled  in 
the  constitution  of  the  church  to  which  botli  belonged.  Wc 
scarcely  know  whether  most  to  admire  or  compassionate,  the 
learneil  pains  with  which  many  sturdy  champions  of  this  hetero¬ 
geneous  establishment  labour  and  have  laboured  to  atUich  to  her  the 
perfection  of  a  doctrinal  unity.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  natural,  that 
they  should  desire  to  give  a  semblance  of  coherency  to  her 
teaching,  but  then,  among  the  multitudinous  elements  which  com¬ 
pose  the  body  of  her  teachers,  how  to  do  this  ? 

Uniformity  there  may  be  in  her  profession  ; — and  a  large  price 
has  Iteeti  jtaid  for  it ;  and  to  the  full  credit  of  it  her  members  are 
welcome;  but  surely  to  claim  for  her  real  unity ^  or  any  other  unity 
than  that  of  her  external  incorporation,  must  be  the  height  either 
of  simplicity  or  presumption. 

It  is  truly  •  remarked,  by  one  of  the  boldest  assertors  of  her 
claims,  that  ‘  in  the  Knglisli  church  may  be  found  differences  as 
great  as  those  which  separate  it  from  Greece  or  Uomc.  C’alvin- 
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‘  ism  and  Armiiiiaiiisni,  latitudinarianism  and  ortliodoxy,  all  these 
‘sometimes,  siinpiy  such,  and  sometimes  compounded  toj^ther  into 
‘numberless  varieties  of  doctrine  and  school,  and  these  not  merely 
‘  each uplioldinjj^  itself  as  true;  but  with  few  exceptions,  denouncing 
‘all  the  rest  as  perilous: — such  is  its  state  even  among  its  ap- 
‘  pointed  ministers  :uid  teachers.’* 

There  are  one  or  two  minor  criticisms,  which,  in  case  of 
Mr.  Condor’s  undertaking  hereafter  a  revisid  of  his  volume,  we 
respectfully  submit  to  his  consideniiion.  In  the  first  place, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the 
terminology  wdiich  in  some  cases,  he  has  adopted.  If  the  use  of 
appeUatii^es  be  to  cow/rfldistinguish,  it  is  surely  objectionable, 
specifically  to  appropriate  the  term  ‘Monotheistic’  to  such  reli¬ 
gions  as  Magianism  and  Mohammedism. 

It  has  struck  us  further  as  a  deficiency  in  the  work  that  nowdiere 
iloes  it  present  us  with  a  delineation  of  the  general  outlines  of  the 
Christian  system, 

’riie  author  professes,  in  his  preface,  to  exhibit  the  ‘  generic 
divisions  *  of  the  religious  world  ;  but  as  if  forgetting  this,  or  pre¬ 
suming  on  the  reader’s  ability  to  supply  the  omission  for  himself, 
after  determining  by  a  few  brief  positions  in  the  introductory 
chapter  the  religion  of  Christ  to  be  the  true  one,  he  immediately 
launches  on  the  jarring  ocean  of  sects  and  schisms.  Why  not 
first  make  an  attempt  to  sketch  the  leading  features  of  the  only 
religion  deserving  the  name,  of  that  perfect  revelation  w'hich  can 
boast  of  its  fruits,  ‘  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  on  earth  peace, 

‘  and  good-will  to  men  ;’  and  which  is  indeed  a  ‘  divine  philosophy.’ 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar’d  sweets, 

\Vhere  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

We  regret  the  omission  the  more,  because,  by  it,  the  author  has 
lost  Ills  only  opportunity  of  relieving  the  dreariness  of  the  scenery 
wdiich  his  volume,  though  with  no  fault  we  are  sure  of  his,  places 
before  the  eye. 

The  most  serious  fault,  how'ever,  which  h«is  impressed  our 
minds  in  the  examination  of  the  volume  has  been  tJie  mmlified 
tone  of  condemnation  in  which  Mohammedanism  is  occasionally 
spoken  of.  This  is,  sometimes,  such  as  would  almost  lead  us  U> 
class  it  with  those  heresies,  which,  though  demonstrating^  the 
perversity  of  unaided  reason,  are  yet  not  fundamentally  fatal.  ^Not 
only  is  it  asserted  to  be  less  anti-christian  than  Judaism;  but  it  is 


*  Newman,  ‘on  Romanism  and  Po])ular  Protestantism.’ 
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oven  oonrijwrod  ntlvanUi^^oousIy  with  the  Unit:iruni  creed.  'I'lu* 
latUT  class  of  roliirionists  are,  indeed,  taught  that  the  religion  oj 
the  Arabian  iin|>ostor  bears  a  close  similarity  to  their’s,  and  in  one 
fiassa^e  borrowed  from  a  writer,  who  with  all  his  excellencies  is 
often  misled  by  a  fondness  for  ‘  the  striking  ’  in  style,  a  portion  <)f 
oiir  admiration  and  t^ratitiide  is  even  challenged  for  the  author 
of  Islamism. 


*  Let  the  Arabian  prophet  Ire  called  horesiarch  and  impostor ;  yes, 
but  a  reformer  t<K).  He  kindled  from  side  to  side  of  the  C'hristian 
world,  an  extraordinary  abhorrence  of  idol  worship,  iuul  actually  cleanstal 
the  plain  of  Asia  from  the  long-settled  impurities  of  polytheism.  Did 
he  overthrow  Christianity  in  Syria,  in  Africa,  in  Spain  ?  No  ;  supersti¬ 
tion  only,  for  Christianity  had  died  away  from  those  countries  long 
lH‘fore.  A  respect  for  man,  for  nature,  for  God — a  respect  not  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  frenzied  zealot, — was  shown  in  the  injunction  so  strictly 
laid  on  the  Moslem  armies,  not  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  not  to 
disturb  the  lalsir  of  the  husbandman,  not  to  cut  down  the  palm  or  the 
olive,  not  to  poison  or  stop  the  wells,  to  spare  the  (dd  and  the  young, 
the  mother  and  her  babes,  and  in  a  word,  to  abridge  war,  as  far  as 
might  Ik‘  done,  of  its  horrors.  In  reading  these  military  orders,  and  in 
hdlowing  the  march  of  Khalifs  who  received  tliem,  it  is  impossible  to 
exclude  from  the  mind  the  recollection  of  wars  waged  by  Christian, 
most  C'hristian  kings,  not  against  distant  andequal  foi»s,  but  on  their  own 
unotfending  and  helpless  subjects;  wars  which  left  nothing  behind  them 
Imt  smoking  ruins  and  a  bloodsodden  wilderness.  Call  Mohammed, 
fanatic  or  impostor  ;  but  langujige  wants  a  term — or,  if  it  might  afford 
one,  the  rule  of  Christian  ])ropriety  forbids  it  to  be  used — whicli 
should  fitly  designate  the  Philips,  the  Ferdinands,  the  Louises  of  our 
m(»dern  Kuro|K*an  history.’ — p.  (>23. 

Now  without  attempting  the  vindication  of  the  personages  with 
whom  Mohainme<l  is  thus  brought  into  contrast,  wo  cannot  but 
deem  it  a  singular  zeal  which  would  represent  us  as  under  reli¬ 
gious  obligations  to  the  latter.  The  accidental  benefit  which 
resulted  from  his  successful  proselytism  is  of  no  value  whatever  as 
ftn  elnnnit  in  the  esfitnafion  of  his  character,  and  can  give  him  no 
riijht  to  rank  as  a  ‘reformer.*  With  equal  reason,  otherwise, 
might  our  eighth  Henry  claim  to  be  venerated,  as  such.  As  far  as 
the  personal  merits  of  Mohammed  are  concerned,  the  (pies- 
tion  IS  what  was  his  motive  for  his  denunciation  of  the  (‘.xist- 
ing  idolatry, — whether  zeal  for  divine  honour  or  for  Ids  own  indivi¬ 
dual  aggrandisement,  and  whether  while  he  confessedly  unmasked 
deception,  he  was  not  himself  a  witfid  (feceiver  ?  Nor  can  we  con¬ 
sent,  in  estimating  the  merits  of  his  religion,  to  leave  out  of  the 
calculation  the  ])ositivc  doctrines  which  it  promulges.  No  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Romish  errors  can  palliate  or  render  innoxious  his  own 
audacious  blaspbemies.  .As  for  the  fact  that  his  religion  was,  in  a 
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sense,  a  modification  simply  of  tlie  Christian  system,  we  see  in 
this  only  the  evidence  of  his  more  atrocious  presumption.  It  is 
Judas  betrayinj^  Christ  with  a  kiss.  We  «in,  ourselves,  conceive 
of  no  greater  insult  offered  by  a  heretic  to  the  Gospel  than  his 
knowinj^ly  and  deliberately  mixing  up  his  own  unhallowed  specu¬ 
lations  with  its  pure  and  heavenly  doctrines. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  Fisher  s  Drawing-Room  Scrap. Bix)k  for  \KV^,  With 
Poetical  Illustrations  by  L.  K.  L.  London :  Fisher  &  Co. 

2.  SyrUiy  the  Holy  Landf  Asia  Minor,  ^'c.,  illustrated.  In  a  Series  of 
Views  drawn  from  Nature  by  W.  H.  Baktlktt,  Tiio3ias  Allo:m, 
$kC,  With  descriptiims  of  the  Plates  by  John  Carnk,  Es(|.  Third. 
Lnulon  :  Fisher  and  Co. 

d.  Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap-Book.  By  Aonks  Stuicklanh  and  Bek- 
NAKi)  Bakton.  18dl).  London:  Fisher  and  Co. 

4.  Jeuninys's  Landscape  Annual  for  18111);  or,  the  Tourist  in  Portugal, 
By  W.  II.  IIahkison.  Illustrated  with  Paintings  by  James  lloi.- 
LANi).  London  :  11.  Jennings. 

a.  The  Oriental  Annual ;  containing  a  Series  of  Tales,  Legends,  and 
Historical  Romances.  By  Thomas  Bacon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  With 
Engravings  by  V/.  and  E.  Finden,  from  Sketches  by  the  Author. 
London  :  Charles  Tilt. 

G.  The  Keepsake  for  1831).  Edited  by  Frederic  Mansell  Rey¬ 
nolds.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

^PlIE  appearance  of  these  beautiful  volumes  always  disposes  us 
^  to  moralize  on  the  flight  of  time.  Presenting  themselves  to 
our  notice  at  the  close  of  the  year,  they  remind  us  that  stern 
winter  is  again  approaching ;  that  another  spring  and  summer, 
with  all  their  hopes  and  ioyousness,  have  been  uissociated  from 
the  future  and  arc  uniteil  to  the  past;  that  we  stand  nearer  to  the 
grave,  and  possess  a  briefer  interest  in  what  is  ‘seen  and  temporal,* 
tliaii  when  their  ga\’^  predecessors  claimed  our  attention,  and 
beguiled  us  from  other  and  severer  pursuits.  These  are  thoughts 
we  love  to  cherish.  They  come  with  no  saddening  influence  on 
our  s|)irits,  but  infuse  an  clement  of  purity  and  greatness  into  the 
heart  of  man,  which  no  eartldy  success  can  minister.  Proceed 
onward  we  must.  It  is  our  destiny,  and  should  he  our  joy.  So 
fiir  from  shrinking  from  its  contemplation,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  realize  the  fact,  and  daily  to  cherish  the  emotions  it  is  adajited 
to  enkindle.  But  the  crow  ded  state  of  our  pages  warns  us  against 
pursuing  these  reflections,  and  compels  us  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
our  critical  province. 

We  shall  briefly  notice,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  come 
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to  hand,  the  voliimofi  at  the  lioad  of  our  Article,  simply  premisinij 
that  our  remarks  will  be  few,  and  our  extracts  sparin|r.  Works 
of  permanent  value,  claim  a  more  extended  notice  than  our 
sjMice  permits,  and  we  must  not  therefore  devote  what  is  due  to 
tnem  to  volumes,  the  interest  of  which,  however  beautiful  they 
may  be,  is  necessarily  limited  and  transient. 

Fisher's  Drawiiuj’-lUHtm  Scraf)-lio<fh,  has  been  a  favorite  with 
the  public  for  several  years,  and  the  style  in  w  hich  it  makes  its 
jippearance  for  1839  wall  increase  rather  than  otherwise  its  repu¬ 
tation.  Miss  l^ndon  announces  in  her  Preface,  that  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  hist  volume  of  the  series  she  w’ill  pdit,  as  she  is  about 
to  leave  England  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  character  of  the 
publication  differs  from  that  of  most  of  its  rivals,  containing  nearly 
treble  the  number  of  highly-finished  plates  given  in  other 
Annuals,  and  combining  within  itself  the  varieties  by  w'hich  they 
are  severally  distinguished.  The  Engravings  are  selected  from 
the  many  expensive  Works  published  by  the  Messrs.  Fisher,  and 
the  poetical  illustrations  are,  w’ith  few  exceptions,  furnished  by 
the  fair  editor.  ‘  For  the  last  few’  years,’  she  informs  us,  ‘  the 
‘  Draw  ing-lloom  Scrap-Book  has  been  the  cherished  record  of  my 
‘  poetical  impressions,  and  my  only  poetical  w^ork ;  and  1  grew 
‘  gradually  to  look  forward  to  June  and  July,  as  recalling  my  first 
‘keen  delight  in  composition,  and  giving  words  to  those  fancies 
‘and  feelings  which  constitute  especially  a  womairs  poetry.*  As 
a  collection  of  Engravings,  executed  for  the  most  part  w  ith  con¬ 
siderable  ability,  and  illustrated  by  poetry,  whose  even  tenor 
pleiLses,  though  it  cannot  delight,  this  volume  is  well  entitled  to 
the  favor  it  has  obtained.  As  an  ornament  to  the  drawing-room, 
it  is  w  ithout  a  rival.  The  following  verses,  by  Bernard  Barton, 
are  in  happy  unison  w’ith  the  general  character  of  the  w’ork. 

‘THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

‘  This  w'orld  is  a  valley  of  tears,  w’e  are  told, 
liut  it  is  not  all  sorrow'  ami  ghsmi  ; 

For  nature  delights  brighter  truths  to  unfold 
By  her  song-birds,  and  fiow  ’rets  in  blcMmi. 

‘  Would’st  tluui  learn,  then,  the  lore  her  glad  lessons  impart. 

At  morning,  or  evening’s  hours. 

With  love,  h(»jH‘,  and  gnititude  shrined  in  thy  heart, 

(lo,  and  muse  in  a  garden  of  flowers  ! 

*  Oh  !  there  inay’st  thou  see  how*  the  Being  w  ho  planned 
The  Universe  first  by  His  skill ! 

Whoso  fiat  divided  the  sea  from  the  land. 

In  II is  works  is  all  w’onderful  still. 

‘  Not  alone  in  this  greatest!  the  word  of  his  power, 

Which  fashioned  earth,  ocean,  and  sky, 

Is  shown  in  the  exejuisite  form  of  each  flow  er. 

And  the  tints  w’hich  enrapture  the  eye. 
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‘  Ay,  look  on  the  Lilies !  they  toil  not,  nor  spin, 

Yet- earth’s  proudest  monarch,  arrayed 

In  the  utmost  of  |H>mp  that  ambition  can  win, 

Their  beauty  and  grace  might  upbraid. 

‘  Or  turn  to  the  Rose,  and  the  Jasmine's  bright  stars, 

If  thy  heart  would  true  loveliness  know  ; 

Their  splendour  no  lurking  deformity  mars, 

As  in  lustre  unsullied  they  glow.’ 

The  second  volume  in  our  list  is  a  work  of  a  vastly  different 
character  from  the  preceding,  and  much  more  to  our  mind.  It 
contiiins  a  series  of  splendid  Engravings  illustrative  of  the  scenery 
of  St/ria,  the  Holy  LamU  Asia  Minor^  and  has  been  got  up 
at  an  immense  cost.  With  an  enterprizing  spirit,  which  merits 
most  liberal  support,  the  ^lessrs.  Fisher  have  sent  out  artists  of 
acknowledged  ability  for  the  express  j)urpose  of  taking  accurate 
views  of  the  most  interesting  pljices  and  objects  in  a  land  which 
teems  with  absorbing  and  solemn  associations.  F^om  the  views 
thus  taken,  the  plates  included  in  this  volume  have  been  executed; 
and  there  is,  consecpiently,  a  freshness  and  individuality,  a 
picturesque  and  graphic  character  in  them  which  greatly  en- 
liances  their  value.  We  see  the  persons  and  places  depicted,  the 
habits  of  the  people,  the  grandeur  of  their  ruins,  the  splendor  of 
their  architecture,  their  gorgeous  temples,  the  forms  of  their 
superstition  and  the  unrivalled  richness  of  their  scenery.  The 
book  teems  with  life,  and  speaks  with  a  voice  to  which  it  is  in¬ 
structive  to  listen.  The  illustrative  matter  has  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Came,  whose  competence  is  proved  by  his  ‘  Letters  from  the 
Eiist.*  We  greatly  regret  our  inability  to  quote  from  it,  but 
should  be  doing  injustice  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  Messrs. 
Fisher,  if  we  did  not  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  indulge 
themselves  with  an  attentive  and  continuous  perusal  of  the  book. 
It  will  amply  repay  for  the  labor, — indeed,  tlie  style  is  so  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  the  materials  are  so  rich,  that  its  perusal  will  be  one 
continuous  gratification.  The  only  regret  which  a  reflecting 
mind  can  experience  will  be  felt  at  the  termination  of  its  labors. 

Fishery's  Juvenile  Scrap-Book  is  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  from 
the  younger  members  of  our  families.  It  contains  several  tides 
and  descriptive  pieces,  interspersed  with  poetical  stanzas,  well 
fitted  to  engage  the  attention  and  to  minister  to  the  gratification 
of  young  readers.  We  should  have  been  better  pleased,  if  two 
of  the  pieces  had  not  been  made  to  insinuate  false  views  of  the 
character  and  principles  of  the  men  who  opposed  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  the  First.  English  literature  has  too  long  been  poisoned 
in  this  W’ay,  and  we  regret  to  see  the  evil  perpetuated  in  the  fasci¬ 
nating  volume  before  us.  The  impression  made  on  juvenile 
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readers  by  tlic  the  two  tales  of  ‘  Tlie  Royal. Captives’  and  ‘Aunt 
Eleiuiour  8  True  Story,’  is  the  reverse  of  wliat  historical  fidelity 
requires.  With  this  exception  the  volume  htis  our  entire 
approval.  The  literary  department  has  been  j)repared  ‘with 
‘  peculiar  reference  to  the  important  object  of  uniting  information 
^  with  amusement  and  moral  instruction  and  its  decorations  are 
in  a  style  of  improved  elej^ance  and  neatness.  We  need  not  say 
more  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

The  present  is  the  tenth  volume  of  Jennhujs^s  Lamiscajfe 
Annual^  and  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  former  volumes  of 
the  series  as  to  be  sure  of  meeting  with  a  warm  reception  from 
the  purcluisers  of  them.  Its  immediate  predecessor  was  devoted 
to  Spain,  from  which  the  transition  is  easy  to  Portugal,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  present  volume.  The  plates,  eighteen  in  number,  are 
from  })aintings  taken  on  the  spot,  by  Air.  Holland,  who  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  very  hai)pily  in  the  selection  of  his  ground,  and  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  liis  subjects.  The  views  of  Oporto  and  Coimbra 
are  excellent,  uniting  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  usual,  the 
distinctness  of  individual  objects  with  the  harmony  and  general 
completeness  of  the  scene.  Tlu?  architectural  magnificence  of 
the  monastery  of  Ratalha,  which  still  retiiins  much  of  its  original 
beauty,  forms  the  subject  of  six  engravings,  two  of  which  are 
<levoted  to  the  splendid  mausoleums  of  Don  John  and  Don 
Kmanuel. 

Mr.  Harrison,  the  Author  of  ‘Tales  of  a  Physician,*  luis  suj)* 
plied  the  literary  portion  of  the  volume,  and  the  ample  materials 
at  his  command  have  enabled  him  to  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  history,  anti(piities,  literature,  superstitions,  and  manners  of 
l\>rtugal.  Legendary  tales  have  been  worked  up  with  other  and 
more  veritjd)le  narratives,  while  the  bounds  of  souer  history  have 
been  marked  by  the  old  English  character  employed  to  introduce 
these  fictions.  ‘  riius,  it  is  hoped,’  remarks  the  Editor,  ‘that 
‘  while  offering  attractions  to  the  lovers  of  light  literature,  the 
‘  volume  will  possess  somewhat  of  the  permanent  value  of  a 
‘  stiindard  work.’  The  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  C'anuK'iis 
the  great  poet  of  Portugal^  will  be  read  with  melancholy  interest. 

*  Luis  de  Cainoi'iis,  the  poet,  ])ar  excellence,  of  l\)rtugal ;  for  the 
honor  of  giving  birth  to  whom,  iis  in  the  instance  of  Homer,  several 
towns  contend.  Lislnni,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  the  just  title  to 
thut  distinction,  while  Coimbra  has  the  Inmor  of  numbering  him  among 
her  students.  He  was  the  son  of  Simon  de  Cainoens,  the  master  tff  a 
trading- vessel,  in  which  he  was  cjist  away,  and,  with  the  gn'ater  por¬ 
tion  of  his  fortune,  was  lost.  With  the  genius  of  poetry,  he  apptxirs  to 
have  )NiB8i'8seil  no  onlinary  share  of  its  n>inance.  His  handsome  per- 
Mui,  good  liuinor,  and  acoanpiishinents,  gave  him  a  passport  to  tlie  hi'st 
Micicty  ill  Lislmn  ;  whert*  it  \%’;is  the  custom,  as  in  Spain  and  othes 
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countries,  for  the  youth  to  indulge  their  mistresses  \vith  nocturnal  ^ 
serenades.  Camoens  suffered  severely  for  following  the  fashion ;  for 
having  l)een  detected  in  paying  his  devoirs  in  this  manner  to  a  lady  of 
high  rank,  her  relations  took  the  matter  so  much  in  dudgeon,  that  he 
received  an  order  on  the  following  morning  to  quit  Lisbon  ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  misfortunes  of  this  hapless  son  of  genius  may 
be  dated. 

‘  Tlius  banished,  he  sought  an  asylum  among  his  motheris  family  at 
Sautarem  ;  where,  resuming  his  studies,  he  first  conceived  the  ideia  of 
writing  a  jK)em  on  the  discovery  of  India  by  Vasco  de  Gama.  Uo 
seems  soon  to  have  grown  weary  of  a  life  of  inaction,  and  accordingly, 
embracing  the  profession  of  arms,  embarked  with  a  Iwdy  of  troops  for 
Africa,  then  the  seat  of  w’ar.  The  vessel  in  w'hich  he  proceeded  thither 
was  attacked  by  a  ^Moorish  galley  of  greatly  superior  force  ;  but  after 
a  most  desperate  battle,  in  which  the  poet  signalised  himself  by  deeds 
of  the  most  daring  valor,  the  Crescent  yielded  to  the  Cross,  and 
Camoens,  with  the  loss  of  an  eye  sustained  in  the  engagement,  landed 
ill  Africa,  where  he  gave  additional  proofs  of  his  counige  and  prowess. 
It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  had  no  sooner  sheathed  his  sword  after  a  vic¬ 
tory,  than  he  took  up  the  pen  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  his  companions 
in  arms,  hut  forgot  his  own.  His  valor,  however,  met  with  no  better 
reward  from  his  superior  officers  than  permission  to  return  to  Lisbon  ; 
the  reason  assigned  for  their  neglect  of  his  services  lieing  a  fear  of 
giving  offence  to  his  enemies  in  that  city  by  promoting  him  to  higher 
rumors.  lie  spent  some  time  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  obtain  a  reward 
for  his  services  from  the  court  of  Lisbon  ;  and  at  last,  bankrupt  in 
patience  as  well  as  in  pecuniary  resources,  he  embarked,  a  voluntary 
exile  for  India,  1553,  and,  as  it  appears,  w'ith  a  determination  never  to 
return,  for  on  leaving  the  Tagus  he  w’as  heard  to  exclaim,  Ingrata 
patria,  non  possidebis  ossa  mea  ! 

*  Having  joined  the  Portuguese  army  in  India  as  a  gentleman 
volunteer,  he  served  in  many  expeditions  against  the  native  princes, 
and  w’as  subsequently  employed  in  a  diplomatic  character  ;  and,  after 
having  in  this  capacity  visited  many  parts  of  India  and  China,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  some  office  in  Macao,  where,  in  coinpanitive  ease,  hi*  conu 
|)osed  the  greater  part  of  his  Lusiad.  He  was  shipwTtH'ked  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Macao,  on  the  Alalabar  coast,  w’here  he  sw'am  ashore,  hold¬ 
ing  his  ])oem  in  one  hand,  having  abandoned  all  he  |v»ssessed  besides, 
as  worthless  in  comparison  w'ith  it. 

‘  After  sixteen  years*  hard  service  and  exposure  to  an  Eastern  sun, 
he  returned  to  Lislmn,  where  he  published  the  Lusiad;  when  Selmstian, 
lieing  pleased  with  the  commencing  lines  addressed  to  himself,  granted 
him  a  pension  of  fifteen  pounds,  a  pittance  w'hich,  however,  he  did  not 
l<Hig  enjoy ;  for  his  patron  having  been  shortly  afterwards  killed  in 
battle,  his  successor,  Henry,  to  his  everlasting  dishonor,  withdrew  the 
stipend.  Fulfilbng  the  destiny  almost  inseparable  from  the  poetical 
character,  Camoens,  literally  a  lieggnr,  w'orn  down  by  hard  service, 
"■oiinds,  and  the  heavier  oppression  of  a  grieved  ami  imwtified  spirit, 
t<H)k  refuge  in  an  almshouse,  where  ho  was  sustained  by  the  pittance 
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l)egt?P<i  faithful  servant  in  the  streets  of  Lisl)on, _ 

the  city  which  afterwards  contended  for  the  honor  of  givinj;  hirth  to 
the  man  she  had  alMuidoninl  to  the  cold  charity  of  the  world  !  In  this 
state  of  misery  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  in  the  year  157ih’ 

— p.  127. 

The  Oriental  Annual  has  underg^one  an  entire  change  iliis 
year.  Its  literary  contents  arc  furnished  hy  Lieutenant  Bacon, 
whose  ‘  First  Impressions  and  Studies  from  Nature  in  Ilin- 
dostan,’  were  favorably  noticed  in  the  Eclectic  Review  at  the 
time  of  their  a])pearance.*  His  style  in  the  present  volume  is 
light,  cheerful,  aud  occasionally  picturesque,  calling  up  and  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  imagination  of  his  readers  the  grotesque  and  diver¬ 
sified  forms  of  Indian  manners  and  superstitions.  The  Engrav¬ 
ings,  taken  from  drawings  of  the  most  eminent  artists,  after 
sketches  by  the  Editor,  are  eighteen  in  number,  and  are,  many  of 
them,  deeply  interesting  and  beautiful.  ‘The  Peak  of  Teneriffe,’ 
en^aved  by  R.  Wallis;  ‘  Sahadut  Ali^s  Palace,’  by  E.  Finden ; 

‘  '1  he  Temple  of  Cienesa,’  at  Benares,  with  its  barbaric  and 
thoroughly  oriental  sculpture,  and  the  tw’o  views  of  Ilurdwar,  are 
amonjj:  our  chief  favorites. 

The  Keepsake  has  come  to  hand  just  in  time  to  be  noticed,  but 
not  soon  enough  to  allow'  of  any  attempt  at  a  criticjd  analysis  of 
its  contents.  It  is  got  up  in  its  usual  style  of  elegance,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  light  tales,  and  poetry  of  ordinary  merit.  The  Editor 
has  returned  this  year  to  his  former  practice  of  announcing  the 
names  of  his  aristocratic  contributors.  This  was  omitted  last 
year,  w  hen  we  ventured  to  express  our  doubt  of  the  suceess  of  the 
experiment.  The  re-apj)earancc  of  the  list  may  fairlv  be  taken 
as  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  prophecy.  The  ^la^(pus  of 
(iranby.  Lord  Jocelyn,  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  Lord 
Viscount  Maidstone,  Lord  Manners,  I.ord  Nugent,  the  Lady 
Nugent,  the  Countess  Blessington,  and  the  Lady  E.  Stuart 
Wortley,  are  included  in  the  distinguished  list.  The  Engravings, 
some  of  which  are  executed  with  great  spirit,  are  mostly  fancy 
scenes  destitute  of  historical  interest;  and  the  tales  which  accom- 
j^iny  them,  are  told  in  a  light,  airy,  and  tasteful  style.  ‘  Eunhrasia, 
‘a  Talc  of  (ireece,*  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  displays  <lecper  pathos  and 
greater  power  than  most  of  its  companions. 
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The  Pictorial  Bible ;  bnug  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  according  to 
the  Anthorized  Version,  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Wmid-cuts, 
rq)resenting  the  Historical  Events,  the  Laiidscapt»  Scones,  and  the 
subjects  of  Natural  History,  Costume,  and  Antiquities  from  the  lH»st 
sources.  To  which  are  added,  Original  Notes,  ikc,y  ^c,  III. 

Imp.  8 VO.  London  :  Charles  Knight. 

The  concluding  volume  of  one  of  the  In^st  lM)oks  which  has  been 
issued  from  the  English  press  for  many  years  past.  M'e  say  this  ad¬ 
visedly,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  Work.  It  is  just  such 
a  publication  as  w'as  needed, — one  which  combines  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  any  other,  the  results  of  Eastern  travels,  and  of  European 
scholarship.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  the  work  complete, 
and  the  effort  is  eminently  successful.  The  W(M>d-cuts  are  innumer¬ 
able,  and  for  the  most  part  admirably  illustrative  of  the  text.  If  any 
are  to  be  excepted  w^e  should  name  those  which  pertain  to  historical 
events,  after  pictures  by  the  most  celebrated  masters.  Some  of  these 
might  have  been  dispensed  with,  but  their  insertion  is  pr(K»f  of  the 
determination  of  the  publishers  to  spare  no  cost  in  perfecting  their  u'ork. 
The  Notes  are  as  valuable  as  they  are  numerous,  and  leave  little  to  lx* 
desired.  Avoiding  all  doctrinal  disquisitions,  they  are  strictly  devote<I 
to  the  hist(^ry,  geography,  natural  history,  and  antiquities  of  the  Siicred 
volume.  The  publication  is  consequently  free  from  every  tinge  of 
sectarianism,  and  must  prove  equally  accejUable  to  all  denominations  of 
(’hristians.  We  merely  discharge  our  duty  to  the  readers  of  the 
Eclectic  in  emphatically  recommending  them  to  ])ossess  themselves  of 
a  copy  of  the  work.  b]very  Christian  parent  should  place  it  w'ithin  tlie 
reach  of  his  household. 


Illustrations  of  British  History,  Biography,  and  Manners  in  the 
Reigns  of  Henry  I  I II,,  Kdward  I  I.,  Mary,  Blizaheth,  and 
James  exhibited  in  a  Series  of  Original  Papers,  selected  from  the 
MSS.  of  the  Noble  Families  of  Howard,  Talbot,  and  Cecil ;  con- 
taining,  among  a  variety  of  interesting  pieces,  a  great  part  of  the  Cor- 
resimndence.  of  Elizahetfi  and  her  Ministers,  with  George,  Sixth 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  during  the  Fifteen  Years  in  which  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  remained  in  his  Custody.  With  Notes  and  Observations, 
By  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.,  K.  H.,  &c..  Second  Edition,  with  addi¬ 
tions,  revised  and  corrected.  3  vols.  8vo.  London  :  J.  Chidley, 
1838. 


A  new'  and  improved  edition  of  a  valuable  work,  from  wliich  the 
future  historians  of  our  country  w’ill  derive  numenms  illustrations 
of  the  manners,  state  of  parties,  and  political  contentions  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  times  of  our  fathers.  The  work  has  been  before  the 
public  for  some  years,  and  its  general  character  is  too  well  known  to 
require  comment  or  explanation.  The  pa|K*rs  (»f  which  it  consists 
throw  considerable  liixht  on  some  t»f  the  most  interesting  facts  of 
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Englinh  history,  ami  are  illustrated  by  notes,  the  materials  for  which 
have  been  chiefly  collected  in  the  College  of  Anns,  witli  which  the 
editor  is  officially  connected.  In  the  present  edition  the  orthography 
is  modernised, — a  great  improvement,  in  our  judgment,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  anathema  which  will  be  pronounced  by  some  sturdy  antiqua¬ 
rians.  A  catalogue  of  unpublished  papers  in  the  '  Talbot  Collection,* 
extending  to  167  pages  is  also  added,  ami  other  minor  alterations  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  improvement  of  the  work  are  introduced.  The  volumes  are 
indispensable  to  a  historical  library,  and  the  public  are  greatly  indebted 
to  l\Ir.  Chidley,  for  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  them  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  improved  condition. 


A  Dictionai'y  of  Arts^  Manufactures^  and  Mines:  containing  a  clear 
Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice,  By  Andrew  lire, 
INI.D.  To  be  completed  in  Ten  Monthly  Parts,  wdth  upwards  of 
One  Thousand  engravings  on  WcmkI.  Parts  1.  and  II.,  8vo. 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Dr.  Ure’s  reputation  precludes  the  necessity  of  our  saying  anything 
ill  proof  of  the  accuracy  and  sterling  worth  of  this  jmblication.  It  is 
designed  to  embody  the  results  of  his  long  experience,  as  a  professor  of 
practical  science,  and  will  be  found  to  supply  a  mass  of  im¬ 
portant  information  to  manufiicturers,  engineers,  chemists,  and  other 
numerous  classes.  It  is  drawn  up  in  a  style  at  once  exact  and  popular, 
and  is  so  well  illustrated  as  to  be  level  to  the  comprehension  of  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  readers.  As  a  IxMik  of  reference,  it  is  invaluable,  and  as  such, 
must  speedily  find  its  way  into  every  well  selected  library. 

A  General  Outline  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  By  Thomas  Hymer 
Jones,  F.Z.S.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  in  King’s  (’ollege, 
lioiidoii.  Illustrated  bv  numerous  eimravings  on  wood.  Part  1. 
8vo.  Lmdon :  John  Van  V’oorst,  1H8H. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  diminish  the  difliculties  which  have 
hitherto  attended  investigations  into  the  structure  and  internal  economy 
of  the  animal  creation,  by  divesting  them  of  verbal  technicalities,  and 
allusitins  to  physiological  principles  not  generally  understood.  It  is 
to  be  completed  in  ten  or  twelve  monthly  parts,  and  to  be  illustrated 
by  wo4>d  engravings  in  the  first  style  of  the  art. 


The  iVrrr  Excitement :  or  a  Book  to  induce  Young  People  to  read,  fn' 
IbiU).  By  the  edit«)r  of  ‘  the  New  Excitement,*  for  183H,  and  of 
‘  the  Excitement,’  for  the  preceding  years.  Edinhurgh  :  W.  limes. 
We  are  glad  to  see  another  of  these  volumes,  having  witnesstxl  in 
previous  years  the  delight  with  which  the  work  has  been]  liuiletl 
by  Hie  junior  branches  of  our  family.  Its  design  is  to  ‘  furnish  inuo' 
‘  cent  and  amusing  reading  for  young  peo^de,  by  presenting  to  their  at- 
‘  iention  accounts  of  striking  apjK'arances  in  nature — of  signal  preserva- 

*  lions  exjierienced  by  individuals — and  other  such  narratives  as  tend  to 

•  make  the  reader  imagine  hiuiself  identified  with  the  parties  concerned. 


Brief  Notices. 


6(Mr 

‘wul  to  enter  with  deep  interest  iiit  otheir  various  feelings  whether  as 
*  actors  or  sufferers.’  The  pri^sent  volume  accomplishes  this  desi^i  very 
happily,  hy  the  variety  and  character  of  its  narnitives,  and  will  ho  founds 
during  the  winter’s  evenings,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  com]mnions  that 
CiUi  be  introduced  into  the  family  circle.  As  such,  w'e  warmly  retxmi- 
inend  it  to  the  giuu*dian8  and  teachers  of  youth. 


Letters  from  the  West  Indies  during  a  J’isit  in  the  Autumn 
and  the  Spring  of  1837.  By  William  Lloyd,  M.  1).  London; 
Barton  and  Harvey.  12mo. 

Dr.  Lloyd  accom])aniod  Messrs.  Sturge,  Scoble,  and  Ilarv'ey,  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  183(),  and  the  present  volume  consists  of  the  letters 
he  wrote  to  his  friends  in  England  during  his  absence.  It  forms  an 
appropriate  Su})plement  to  the  publication  of  his  friends,  and  will  be 
read  with  ])Ieiusure  by  all  who  are  interestinl  in  the  benevolent  i>bject 
of  their  Missi<Mi.  Those  ])arts  which  refer  to  Demerara,  a  colony  not 
touched  on  by  Messrs.  Sturge  and  Harvey,  are  the  most  novel  and 
inijKjrtant  portions  of  the  volume. 


The  Christian  ^Varrior  wrestling  with  Shiy  SataUy  the  JVorld,  and  the 
Flesh.  By  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  Ambrose.  Abridged,  methodized, 
and  improved,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Creaton,  Northampton¬ 
shire.  London  :  Seely  and  Burnside. 


The  merits  of  the  original  have  long  been  known  and  appreciated 
by  the  religious  public,  and  Mr.  Jones  has  performed  a  good  service 
by  rendering  the  treatise  more  intelligible  and  acceptable.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  Christianas  adversaries, — shows  their  varied  modes  of  attack, 
— gives  important  directions  for  using  the  Christian  armour,  and 
affords  the  scriptural  encouragements  and  prospects  of  final  victory. 
The  abridgment  will  be  found  a  suitable  companion  to  the  exercises 
of  secret  devotion. 


The  Parables  of  our  Lord  Explained,  in  Familiar  Conversations  be- 
tween  a  Mother  and  her  Children,  By  the  AVife  of  an  Irish 
Clergyman.  London  :  Seeley  and  Burnside. 

Tliis  b(M>k  deserves  a  ])lace  among  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the 
]>resent  day  for  the  benefit  of  the  young.  Its  style  is  perspicuous  and 
simple.  Great  truths  are  taught  in  plain  language.  Its  tendency  is 
to  make  the  youthful  mind  interested  in  reading  the  Sacred  Scripturi»s. 
W  e  cim  cordially  recommend  it  to  Sunday-achcK)ls,  and  us  a  valuable 
assisUint  to  the  teacher  of  a  domestic  Bible  class. 


The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ ;  being  a  concise  but  comprehensive 
Eiew  of  the  Subject.  London  ;  Davis  and  Porter. 

The  Author  of  this  volume  is  no  doubt  a  good  man.  He  is,  however, 
ttH)  weak  to  wield  a  sword  or  to  wear  a  helmet.  His  attempts  at  Bib. 
lical  criticism  are  ludicrous.  And  his  arguments  for  ‘  the  truth  Jis  it 
‘  is  in  Jesus,’  are  such  as  will  fill  the  enemies  of  the  Oosjh;!  with  uii- 
nungled  delight. 
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Literary  Intelligence, 

Letters  frwi  an  Absent  Godfather;  or  a  Manual  of  Religimis  In» 
stmetiom  for  Young  Persons,  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  A.jM., 
Curate  of  Harrow.  London:  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co. 

These  letters  are  the  production  of  a  mind  tliat  knows  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  hut  is  so  wedded  to  dogmas  and  ceremonies,  as  tt»  Ik* 
morally  incompetent  to  give  a  free  and  full  statement  of  truth  ;  he. 
cause  that  statement  must  clash  with  glaring  errors  to  which  it  is 
pledged.  A  mass  of  contradiction  is  in  consequence  presented  to  the 
youthful  mind.  Thus,  in  the  second  letter,  the  dogma  of  Baptismal 
regeneration  is  advocated ;  while  in  the  fourth,  the  doctrine  of  divine 
influence  is  maintained,  and  the  necessity  of  ‘  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  *  most  solemnly  urged.  We  venture  to  recommend  the  Author 
to  select  some  of  the  valuable  instructions  contained  in  these  Letters, 
and  to  put  them  in  another  form, — a  form  unencumbered  by  the  delu¬ 
sive  errors  involved  in  the  anomalous  relation  of  godfather  and  the 
cvremony  of  confirmation.  And  if  he  have  moral  courage  to  avow  the 
truth  as  he  knows  it, — unfettered  by  any  rites  or  dogmas,  we  confi¬ 
dently  predict  for  him  much  peace  of  mind  and  extensive  usefulness. 
‘  Fiat  justitia,  mat  ca*lum.* 


IKtrrary  IrntrUtgrnce. 


Just  Pnhlishtd, 

The  History  of  ProtesUiTit  Xonconfonnitv  in  England  from  the  Refonnation 
under  Henry  Vlll.  By  Thomas  Price,  D.'l).  Vm.  II. 

Tniths  from  the  West  Indies ;  including  a  Sketch  of  Madeira  in  By 
Captain  Studhohne  Hodgson. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Smart,  Paisley.  With  a  Memoir  by  his  Son, 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Smart,  Linlithgow. 

South  Austndia  in  IBJI7 ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters:  with  a  Postcript  as  to 
HVIfk  By  Robert  Gouger,  Esn. 

Illustrations  of  the  Bible  from  the  Monuments  of  Egypt.  By  W.  C. 
Tnvlor,  LL.D. 

L'tters:  Tnic  Fame,  a  Sermon  ;  and  Prospects  of  Ethiopia,  a  Fragment. 
By  the  late  lU'v.  John  Jameson,  Methron.  W  ith  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
the  Rev.  David  Young,  Perth. 

The  Poetic  Reciter  ;  or  Beauties  of  the  British  Poets ;  adapted  for  read¬ 
ing  and  pronunciation,  in  public  and  private  seminaries.  By  Henry  Marlen. 

Christian  Principles  taught  and  explained  in  a  Familiar  Dialogue. 

Reminiscences  of  South  America :  from  two  and  a  half  years’  residence  in 
Venezuela.  Bv  John  Hawkshaw,  F.G.S. 

A  Complete  'Refutation  of  Astrology  ;  consisting  principally  of  a  Series  of 
Letters  wnieli  appeared  in  the  Cheltenham  Chronicle,  in  reply  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Lieut.  Morrison  and  others,  &c.  Bv  T.  H.  Moody. 

Plain  Discourses  (adapted  for  family  reading)  consisting  of  Lectures  on 
the  Catechism  of  the  Church,  and  different  parts  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Hutchinson,  B.D. 

An  Elucidation  of  the  Prophecies ;  being  an  Exposition  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  and  the  Revelation.  By  Joseph  Tyso. 


